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TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS WHO WILL 
READ THIS BOOK 


Did you ever know a boy or girl who did not like to 
travel? The chief objections to traveling are that it is 
sometimes hard and generally quite expensive; but there 
is a way that is easy and always possible. A book is the 
most convenient means of travel that I know. It will carry 
you more quickly than any limited express and will take 
you not only to other lands but also to other times and ages. 

In this book you are going to make some interesting 
journeys and meet some interesting people. You will 
begin at home by sailing toy ships with our neighbor 
Mr. Carman, who not very long ago was a boy himself. 
Then you will sail around the world in a real ship, the 
little sloop, Spray, with Captain Slocum. You will see 
storms and shipwrecks, but you will come home safely and 
will then meet some very interesting and heroic people, 
— the miners who were shut up in a coal mine and almost 
choked with smoke and black-damp, yet who never gave up; 
the life-savers who rescued the crew of a sinking vessel on 
Lake Michigan; the noble Iowa girl, Kate Shelley, who 
crossed a bridge on her hands and knees in the midst of 
storm and darkness and saved a trainload of people from 
going into the river. Then you will meet the tug captain, 
Thomas Scott, who stopped a leak in a ferry boat with his 
own body, and saved all the passengers; and the brave 
woman, Mary Slessor, who tamed the African savages. 

There are stories of boys and girls who were poor and 
had a hard time getting started in life, but who “made 
good” and became great and famous, — Thomas A. Edison, 


Hamlin Garland, and Louisa Alcott. 
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You like to hear about the early days when our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were young; and here you will 
find stories of Indians and buffaloes, and long rides over 
the plains on horseback and in covered wagons. 

Then you may look back still farther and see how the 
boys and girls of China and Mesopotamia and Egypt and 
Greece and Rome and the Sea Rovers of the North lived 
and played and worked and grew up to be brave, hardy 
men and women. 

I think you would not be satisfied with a book that 
didn’t have in it a little fun about talking animals and 
magic. You will have that, too, and a lot of good stories of 
the woods and fields —in Florida, in the mountains of the 
West, in Alaska, and in France. 

Lastly, you will find a section that tells about the 
seasons and the holidays, and although this is last in the 
book, you will want to read the stories and verses in it at 
the times of which they tell,—the flight of the birds, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, the winter wind, 
the daffodils under the snow, spring in the valley, May 
and June, and, last of all, a poem to Columbia, for Flag Day. 

On the next page you will find a map of the world — 
flattened out so that you can see all sides of the earth on 
one sheet. On this map you can trace, if you wish, Captain 
Slocum’s voyage, and the wanderings of the lost bell-buoy, 
or find the homes of Ching and An-Am and Meryt and 
Cleon and Horatius and Leif the Norseman, and the places 
where Mary Slessor tamed the savages, and where Skookie, 
the Alaskan Indian, caught wild geese with his whirligig. 

I hope you will enjoy reading this book as much as I 
have enjoyed making it for you. 

Your friend, 
WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


MARKS THAT TELL SOUNDS 


You have learned what most of the marks used in the 
dictionary mean. They are called diacritical (di a crit'i cal) 
marks. Here are those which you have learned: 


4 asin man é as in whére 6 as in horse ¢ asin face 
a asin name i asin it 6 as in work g§ asin cage 
a as in ask I as in bite 5 as in soft $s asin is 

a asin arm I asin sir i asin up x asin exact 
a asin all i asin machine’ UW asin Use th as in then 
a as in what 6 asin On t as in fair n asin ink 
a asin care 6 asin Old u asin pull 00 as in food 
é asin béd 6 asin son u asin rule 00 as in foot 
é asin be Q as in wolf y asin myth 

é asin hér OQ as in move Y asin my 


When a syllable is not accented, the sound of its vowel 
is not quite the same as when it is accented. So we have 
these marks for vowels in unaccented syllables: 


A as in senate é as in €évent 6 asin connect 
a@ as in dddress @ asin decént u asin tnite 
adasin sofa , 6 asin Obey wi as in circiis 


You will also find the following marks in dictionaries, 
and you ought to know their meaning: 


a as in coward y asin myrrh ch as in chaise 
(=é=i1=6==9) (=a=€=i=6=4) du asin verdire 
e as in prey (= a) eh as in ehorus tii as in natiire 


When not marked, c is sounded as in cat (=k); ch as in 
child; g as in go; ph as in phantom (=f); qu as in quit 
(= kw); s as in so; th as in thin; x as in vex; ou as in out 
(= ow); oi as in oil (= oy). Sometimes ci and ti have the 
sound of sh, as in gracious, nation. 


Letters in italics (a, e, i) without marks are not sounded. 
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TO THE TEACHER 


By the time children have reached the fifth grade they 
begin to ask whether a story is true. Recognizing this, the 
Field Fifth Reader, while literary in form, is more largely 
factual than its predecessors. Stories which have to do 
with geography and history are stressed, together with the 
lives of real people—especially the lives of heroic and 
inspiring people. * 

In accordance with the requirements of modern history 
courses, considerable attention is given to the Old-World 
background of our American history, —a plan which will 
be more fully developed in the Sixth Reader. Parallel with 
this are incidents in the lives of American pioneers, from 
Captain Smith to the Forty-Niners. 

These stories and poems are not common to school 
readers; they represent the work of our best authors, new 
and old; and are real literature, important because they 
enlarge the body of standard material that all children 
should know and love. 

Most of the selections are preceded by brief introduc- 
tions and followed by biographies and helpful questions. 
_The questions are, for the most part, in two groups, the 
_ first dealing with the facts of the lesson as a test of the pu- 
pil’s silent reading; the second having to do with the 
thought, and calculated to develop the qualities of judging, 
comparing, and appreciating. A little dictionary of the more 
unfamiliar words follows each lesson, and at the end is a list 
of readings which will preserve the interest already gained 
and will lead the pupil to make independent excursions 
into books. Interesting projects are also suggested, and 
language work is introduced. 
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Silent reading should always precede oral reading. There 
are teachers who will occasionally omit the oral reading 
and depend upon the questions to determine whether the 
selection has been read understandingly, — but in the read- 
ing of material that has so much of literary value, it will be 
a loss not to follow the silent reading in most cases with 
motivated oral reading. 

It is expected, however, that the experienced teacher will 
handle the book in her own way, considering the questions 
as suggestive rather than arbitrary, and the order of the 
readings subject to such modifications as the needs of the 
class or the other work of the curriculum may indicate. 
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PART I. AROUND THE WORLD 


THE SHIPS OF YULE? 
BLISS CARMAN 


[In reading these verses think of two things: the many 
kinds of ships that sail the ocean and the different kinds 
of things that they bring to us from far-away places.] 


When I was just a little boy, 
Before I went to school, 

I had a fleet of forty sail 

I called the Ships of Yule; 


Of every rig, from rakish brig 
And gallant barkentine 

To little Fundy fishing boats 
With gunwales painted green. 


They used to go on trading trips 
Around the world for me, 

For though I had to stay on shore 
My heart was on the sea. 


1 Reprinted by permission of Small, Maynard and Company. 
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They stopped at every port of call 
From Babylon to Rome, 
To load with all the lovely things 
We never had at home; 


With elephants and ivory 

Bought from the King of Tyre, 

And shells and silk and sandalwood 
That sailor men admire; 


With sugar cane from Port of Spain, 
And monkeys from Ceylon, 
And paper lanterns from Pekin 


* With painted dragons on; 


With coconuts from Zanzibar, 

And pines from Singapore; 

And when they had unloaded these 
They could go back for more. 


And even after I was big 
And had to go to school, 
My mind was often far away 


Aboard the Ships of Yule. 
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Buiss CARMAN (1861-___)' 


Bliss Carman, the poet who wrote these verses, is a 
Canadian. He was born in New Brunswick in 1861, but has 
spent much of his life in the United States. He has worked 
for newspapers in New York and Chicago, and has written 
a number of books of poetry. He has always loved the sea, 
the wind, and the open road that leads away from the haunts 
of men. Among his best-known books are “Low Tide on 
Grand Pré,” “Pipes of Pan,” “April Airs,” and “Songs 
from Vagabondia.” The last-named includes also poems by 
Richard Hovey, another poet who loved the same things. 


Tests for Understanding 


1. What kinds of ships did the boy in the poem have? 

2. Instead of these words in italics, use other words that 
mean the same: 

a. I had a fleet of forty sail. 

b. Of every rig from rakish brig. 

c. And gallant barkentine. 

d. And pines from Singapore. 

3. What is meant by these words or groups: of every rig, 
brig, barkentine, gunwales, port of call, sandalwood ? 

A. Find in your geography these places: Fundy, Rome, 
Ceylon, Pekin (or Peking), Zanzibar, Singapore. 

5. What two ancient cities does the boy in the poem mix 
with the seaports of the present time? 

6. Did you ever play with toy ships? If you did, tell the 
class about them. 


1 In this and all other biographies in this reader, the dates after the 
name of an author are the dates of his birth and of his death. 
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Babylon (bib'¥ lon): an ancient 
city in Asia, on the Euphrates 
River 

barkentine (birk'éntine): a 
three-masted vessel with a 
square foresail 

brig: atwo-masted vessel with 
square sails 

Ceylon (céldn’): an island in 
the Indian Ocean 
Fundy: a bay between Nova 

’ Scotia and New Brunswick 

gallant: noble, stately 

gunwale (giin'nél): the upper 
edge of a boat’s side 

of every rig: of every kind of 
rigging 

pines: a shortened name for 
pineapples 

port of call: a harbor where 
ships usually stop for coal, 
water, or repairs 
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Port of Spain: a harbor and 
town on Trinidad Island, 
British West Indies 

Pekin (pé kin’): a large city, the 
capital of China, oftener 
called Peking 

rakish (rak'ish): dashing, smart 
looking 

sandalwood: the sweet-smell- 
ing wood of an East Indian 
tree 

Singapore: an island and town 
south of the Malay Peninsula 
in southeastern Asia 

Tyre (tyre): an ancient city on 
the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea 

Yule: an old name meaning 
Christmas 

Zanzibar: an island and town 
off the eastern coast of 
Africa 


Other Readings. Stevenson’s “Where Go the Boats?” 
(Young and Field, Book Two); Riley’s “A Sea Song from 
the Shore” (in “The Posy Ring”); Masefield’s “Sea-Fever” 
(in Field Fourth Reader); Allan Cunningham’s “A Wet 
Sheet and a Flowing Sea” (in “Home Book of Verse for 


Young Folks”). 
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SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD! 


CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


[Joshua Slocum was a Yankee sea captain who, when a 
little more than forty years old, decided to quit the sea. 
But after a lifetime as a sailor the land seemed very tame 
to him, and he grew restless. While he was wondering 
what he should do he met a friend in Boston one day, who 
said to him: “Come down to Fairhaven and I'll give youa 
ship. It is an old ship and will need some patching, but I 
think you can do it.” 

Captain Slocum went down to Fairhaven, opposite New 
Bedford, and there found an old sloop named the Spray, 
propped up in a field some distance back from the shore. 
It had been dragged out of the water seven years before 
and was rapidly falling to pieces. 

Captain Slocum was a shipbuilder as well as a sailor, 
and he set to work at once to rebuild the old vessel. In a 
little more than a year it was done, and he decided to make 
a real voyage in it—to do nothing less, in fact, than to sail 
around the world, and to be his own captain, cook, and 
crew. He would go alone. 

His little vessel was only thirty-six feet long, by fourteen 
feet wide. After trying it out along the coast for a season 
he put into Boston harbor, fitted for the voyage, and on 
April 24, 1895, set sail. 

The part of his story which you are to read is that which 
tells of his stormy passage through the Strait of Magellan.] 


1 Reprinted from Slocum’s “Sailing Alone around the World,” by 
special arrangement with The Century Company, publishers. 
Vv 
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I. IN THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 


On February eleventh the Spray rounded Cape 
Virgins and entered the Strait of Magellan. The 
scene was gloomy; the wind, northeast and blow- 
ing a gale, sent feather-white spume along the 
coast. As the sloop neared the entrance to the 
strait I observed two great tideraces ahead, one 
very close to the point of the land and one farther 
offshore. Between the two, in a sort of channel, 
went the Spray with close-reefed sails. A rolling 
sea followed her a long way in, and a fierce current 
swept around the cape against her; but this she 
stemmed, and was soon under the lee of Cape 
Virgins and running every minute into smoother 
water. However, long trailing kelp from sunken 
rocks waved under her keel, and the wreck of a 
great steamship smashed on the beach gave a 
gloomy aspect to the scene. 

Fitful rain-squalls from the northwest followed 
the northeast gale. I reefed the sloop’s sails, and 
sitting in the cabin to rest my eyes, I was so 
strongly impressed with what I might expect that, 
as I dozed, the very air I breathed seemed to warn 
me of danger. My senses heard “Spray ahoy!” 
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shouted in warning. I sprang to the deck, wonder- 
ing who could be there that knew the Spray so 
well as to call out her name, passing in the dark; 
for it was now the blackest of nights. I had only 
a moment to douse sail and lash all solid when a 
gale struck like a shot from a cannon. For thirty 
hours it kept on blowing hard, but the sloop held 
on stoutly. 

After this gale the Spray, passing through the 
narrows without mishap, cast anchor at Sandy 
Point on February 14. 

Sandy Point, or Punta Arenas, is a Chilean coal- 
ing station, and boasts about two thousand in- 
habitants, mostly Chileans. When I left Sandy 
Point the port captain, a Chilean naval officer, 
advised me to ship hands to fight Indians in the 
strait farther west, and spoke of my stopping until 
a gunboat should be going through, which would 
give me a tow. However, I found only one man 
willing to embark, and he on condition that I 
should ship another “mon and a doog.” But as 
no one else was willing to come along, and as I[ 
drew the line at dogs, I said no more about the 
matter, but simply loaded my guns. At this point 
Captain Pedro Samblich, a man of large experi- 
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ence, coming along, gave me a bag of carpet tacks, 
worth more than all the fighting men and dogs of 
Tierra del Fuego. I said that I had no use for 
carpet tacks. Samblich smiled at my want of 
experience, and said that I should have use for 
them. “You must use them with discretion,” he 
said; “that is to say, don’t step on them your- 
self.” With this hint about the use of the tacks 
I saw the way to keep clear decks at night 
without the care of watching. 

Samblich was greatly interested in my voyage, 
and after giving me the tacks he put on board 
bags of biscuits and a large quantity of smoked 
venison. Then he gave me, from his own sloop, 
a compass which was certainly better than mine, 
and, last of all, brought out a bottle of Fuegian 
gold-dust and begged me to help myself from it, 
for use farther along on the voyage. But I felt 
sure of success without this, and I was right. 
Samblich’s tacks, as it turned out, were of more 
value than gold. 

The port captain, finding that I was resolved 
to go, set up no further objections, but advised 
me, in case the savages tried to surround me 
with their canoes, to shoot straight and begin to 
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do it in time, but to avoid killing them if possible, 
which I heartily agreed to do. 

It was not without thoughts of strange and stir- 
ring adventure that I now sailed into the country 
of the savage Fuegians. A fair wind from Sandy 
Point brought me on the first day to St. Nicholas 
Bay, where I was told I might expect to meet 
savages; but seeing no signs of life, I came to 
anchor under a high mountain, where I lay all 
night. Here I had my first experience with the 
terrific squalls, called williwaws, which reach from 
this point on through the strait to the Pacific. A 
full-blown williwaw will throw a ship, even with- 
out sail on, over on her beam ends; but, like other 
gales, they cease now and then, if only for a short 
time. 

February 20 was my birthday, and I found my- 
self alone, with hardly so much as a bird in sight, 
off Cape Froward, the southernmost point of the 
continent of America. The sloop held the wind 
fair while she ran thirty miles farther on her 
course, which brought her to Fortescue Bay and 
among the natives’ signal-fires, which blazed up 
now on all: sides. Clouds flew over the mountain 
from the west all day; at night my good east wind 
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failed, and in its stead a gale from the west soon 
came on. I gained anchorage at twelve o’clock 
that night, under the lee of a little island, and 
then prepared myself a cup of coffee, of which I 
was sorely in need; for, to tell the truth, hard 
beating in the heavy squalls and against the 
current had told on my strength. I named the 
place Coffee Island. It lies to the south of Charles 
Island, with only a narrow channel between. 


Make a Log of the “Spray” 


Suppose you are Captain Slocum and write a log, putting 
down only the important things and making it as brief as 
possible. Thus: 

Feb. 11. The Spray entered the Strait of Magellan and 
passed between two great tideraces. Wind northeast and 
blowing a gale. A rolling sea followed her, but she ran into 
smoother water under the lee of Cape Virgins. Rain-squalls 
followed the gale. I reefed the sails, and a moment later 
another gale struck the vessel and continued thirty hours. 

Feb. 14. Passing through the narrows without mishap, 
the Spray anchored at Sandy Point. 

Continue the log. 
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Work with Words 


1. Give the opposites of these words: gloomy, fierce, fit- 
ful, discretion, success, savage, terrific, strength, narrow, 
rapidly, straight, plentiful, absence. 

2. Give other words or groups of words for those in 
italics: (a) The wind was blowing a gale. (b) The vessel 
stemmed the current. (c) The wreck gave a gloomy aspect 
to the scene. (d) I had only a moment to douse sail. (e) He 
advised me to ship hands to fight the savages. (f) The tacks 
were of more value than gold. (g) The ship was thrown on 
her beam ends. 

3. Tell the meanings of these words: sloop, spume, tide- 
race, close-reefed, kelp, keel, tow, embark, objections, Fue- 


gian, williwaw, beating. 


anchorage (ang'kér ag): a place 
where a vessel can anchor 

aspect: appearance 

beam ends: the ends of the 
beams which run across a 
ship and support the deck; 
hence a ship on her beam 
ends means tipped over on 
her side 

beating : 
wind 

Chilean: belonging to Chile 

close-reefed: rolled or folded 
up, taken in 

coaling station: a port where 
ships take on coal 


sailing against the 


discretion (dis crésh'én): 
dence, good judgment 

douse: to lower hastily 

Fortescue (fér'tés ki) 

Froward (fro'ward) 

Fuegian (fii é'gi @n): an inhabit- 
ant of or anything belonging 
to Tierra del Fuego 

Gibraltar (gi brol'tér) 

impressed: affected 

keel: the bottom timber of a 
ship 

kelp: a large brown seaweed 

lash: to bind fast 

lee: a sheltered place 

Magellan (ma gél'ldn) 


pru- 
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observed: noticed tiderace: a strong current 

Punta Arenas (poon'ta 4 ra'nas) made by the tides 

Pedro Samblich (pa'dro sim'- Tierra del Fuego (tyér'ra dél 
blick) fwa'go) 

sloop: avesselhavingonemast venison (vén'iz’n or vén’z’n): 

spume: froth, foam deer meat 

stemmed : made headway williwaw: a sudden and vio- 
against lent wind from the land sea- 

to ship hands: to hire a crew ward 


II. AN ADVENTURE WITH THE NATIVES 


By daylight the next morning the Spray was 
again under way, beating hard; but she came to 
in a cove in Charles Island, two and a half miles 
along on her course. Here she remained undis- 
turbed two days, with both anchors down, in a 
bed of kelp. During these two days it blew so 
hard that no boat could venture out on the strait, 
and the natives being away to other hunting- 
grounds, the island anchorage was safe. But at 
the end of the fierce wind-storm fair weather 
came; then I got up my anchors and again sailed 
out upon the strait. 

Canoes manned by savages from Fortescue now 
followed me. The wind being light, they gained 
on me rapidly till coming within hail, when they 
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ceased paddling, and a bow-legged savage stood 
up and called to me, “ Yammerschooner! yammer- 
schooner!” which is their begging word. I did 
not want them to know that I was alone; so I 
stepped into the cabin, and passing through the 
hold, came out at the fore-scuttle, changing my 
clothes as I went. That made two men. Then I 
arranged a piece of mast dressed as a seaman, 
fastening to it a line by which I could pull it into 
motion. That made three.of us, and we didn’t 
want to “yammerschooner”; but for all that, the 
savages came on faster than before. 

I saw that besides four at the paddles in the 
canoe nearest to me, there were others in the 
bottom. At eighty yards I fired a shot across 
the bows of the nearest canoe, at which they all 
stopped, but only for a moment. Then I fired a 
second shot so close to the chap who wanted to 
“yammerschooner” that he changed his mind 
quickly enough and bellowed, “I am going to the 
island.” Then sitting down in his canoe, he rubbed 
his head for some time. I was thinking of the good 
port captain’s advice when I pulled the trigger, and 
must have aimed pretty straight; however, a miss 
was as good as a mile. I learned afterward that 
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this man was “Black Pedro,” a leader in several 
bloody massacres. He made for the island now, 
and the others followed him. 

So much for the first day among the savages. 
I came to anchor at midnight in Three Island 
Cove, about twenty miles from Fortescue Bay. 
I saw signal-fires on the opposite side of the strait, 
and heard the barking of dogs, but where I lay 
it was quite deserted by natives. I have always 
taken it as a sign that where I found birds sitting 
about, or seals on the rocks, I should not find 
savage Indians. Seals are never plentiful in these 
waters, but in Three Island Cove I saw one on 
the rocks, and other signs of the absence of savage 
men. 

On the next day the wind was again blowing a 
gale, and although she was in the lee of the land, 
the sloop dragged her anchors, so that I had to 
get her under way and beat farther into the cove, 
where I came to in a landlocked pool. At another 
time or place this would have been a rash thing 
to do, and it was safe now only from the fact that 
the gale which drove me to shelter would keep 
the Indians from crossing the strait. Seeing this 
was the case, I went ashore, with gun and ax, on 
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an island where I could not be surprised, and 
there felled trees and split about a cord of fire- 
wood, which loaded my small boat several times. 

While I carried the wood, though I was sure 
there were no savages near, I never once went to 
or from the skiff without my gun. When I had 
that and a clear field of over eighty yards about 
me, I felt safe. 

The Spray sailed from Three Island Cove in the 
morning after the gale went down, but was glad 
to return for shelter from another sudden gale. 
Sailing again on the following day, she reached 
Borgia Bay, a few miles on her course, where 
vessels had anchored from time to time and had 
nailed boards on the trees ashore with name and 
date of harboring carved or painted. Nothing else 
could I see to show that civilized man had ever 
been there. I had taken a survey of the gloomy 
place with my spyglass and was getting my boat 
out to land when a Chilean gunboat came in, and 
officers, coming on board, advised me to leave at 
once. I accepted the captain’s kind offer of a tow 
to the next anchorage, at the place called Notch 
Cove, eight miles farther along, where I should 
be clear of the worst of the Fuegians. 
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We made anchorage at the cove about dark that 
night, while the wind came down in fierce willi- 
waws from the mountains. The gunboat, after 
attempting on the following day to proceed on 
her voyage, was obliged by sheer force of the wind 
to return and take up anchorage again till the 
gale was over; and lucky she was to get back! 

There is little more to be said about the Spray’s 
first passage through the strait. She anchored 
and weighed many times, and beat many days 
against the current, till finally she gained anchor- 
age and shelter for the night at Port Tamar, with 
Cape Pillar in sight to the west. Here I felt the 
throb of the great ocean that lay before me. 
I knew now that I had put a world behind me, 
and that another world was opening out ahead. 
I had passed the haunts of savages. Great piles 
of granite mountains, bleak and lifeless, were now 
astern. On some of them not even a speck of 
moss had ever grown. There was an unfinished 
newness all about the land. 

Throughout the whole of the strait west of 
_ Cape Froward I saw no animals except the dogs 
owned by savages. These I saw often enough, 
and heard them yelping night and day. Birds 
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were not plentiful. The scream of a wild fowl, 
which I took for a loon, sometimes startled me 
with its piercing cry. The steamboat duck, so 
called because it propels itself over the sea with 
its wings, and looks like a miniature side-wheel 
steamer in its motion, was sometimes seen scurry- 
ing on out of danger. It never flies, but, hitting 
the water instead of the air with its wings, it 
moves faster than a rowboat or a canoe. The few 
fur seals I saw were very shy; and of fishes I saw 
next to none at all. Here in the strait I found 
abundance of mussels of an excellent quality. 
There was a sort of swan, which might have been 
brought down with the gun, but in the loneliness 
of life about the dreary country I found myself 
in no mood to make one life less, except in self- 
defense. 
The Log of the “ Spray” 


Continue the log, noting only the most important points. 


Tests for Understanding 


1. Why did Captain Slocum feel safe from the savages 
at his Charles Island anchorage ? 

2. Why did the presence of birds or seals on the rocks 
show the captain that he would find no savages there ? 
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3. Why did the Chilean officer advise Captain Slocum to 
leave the anchorage at Three Island Cove? 

4. What is meant by the throb of the great ocean, and 
what ocean was it ? 

5. Why do you think Captain Slocum chose the route 
through the Strait of Magellan instead of going around 
Cape Horn? 


Word Study 


1. In the following words, name the root, or principal 
part, and show how it is changed by adding the other parts 
(prefixes or suffixes): undisturbed, anchorage, rapidly, 
leader, gloomy, passage, lifeless, astern, unfinished, new- 
ness, loneliness. 

2. Study the following word-groups or phrases, and see 
if you can put them into other words: manned by savages, 
within hail, quickly enough, on the opposite side, blowing 
a gale, in the lee of the land, get her under way, this was 
the case, after the gale went down, coming on board, made 
anchorage, anchored and weighed, were now astern, abun- 
dance of mussels, of an excellent quality. 


accepted (ik sépt'éd): received come to: to anchor or stop 


willingly cove: a sheltered inlet or bay 
astern (a stérn'): behind felled: cut down 
attempting: trying fore-scuttle: the forward hatch- 
Borgia (bor'jii) way or opening through the 
bows: the forward part of a deck that leads into the hold 
boat or vessel of any kind hold: the inside of a vessel 


civilized: advanced from the below the decks 
savage state, having respect landlocked: surrounded by 
for law and order land 
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manned: supplied with men, as__ persisted: continued steadfastly 


for service against opposing forces 
massacre (mis'@ kér): a reck- propel (pro pél'): to push for- 

less killing or slaughter of ward 

human beings quality (kwal' t¥): kind 
miniature: small, on a very sheer: downright, evident 

small scale survey: a general view 
‘mussels: any shellfish having Tamar (ta'mar) 

two hinged shells weigh (wa): to lift anchor 


III. BEATEN BACK BY STORMS 


It was the third of March when the Spray sailed- 
from Port Tamar direct for Cape Pillar, with the 
wind northeast, which I hoped might hold till she 
cleared the land; but there was no such good luck 
in store. It soon began to rain and thicken in 
the northwest. The Spray neared Cape Pillar 
rapidly and plunged into the Pacific Ocean, tak- 
ing her first bath of it in the gathering storm. 
There was no turning back even had I wished to 
do so, for the land was now shut out by the dark- 
ness of night. The wind freshened, and I took in 
a third reef. The sea was confused and treacher- 
ous. In such a time as this the old fisherman 
prayed, “Remember, Lord, my ship is small and 
thy sea is so wide!” 
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I saw now only the gleaming crests of the 
waves. They showed white teeth while the sloop 
balanced over them. She ran all night with a free 
sheet, but on the morning of March fourth the 
wind shifted to southwest, then suddenly to north- 
west, and blew with terrific force. No ship in the 
world could have stood against so violent a gale. 
Knowing that this storm might continue for many 
days, I felt that the only course lay in keeping 
her before the wind. So she drove southeast, as 
though about to round the Horn, while the waves 
rose and fell and bellowed their never-ending story 
of the sea; but the Hand that held these held 
also the Spray. Even while the storm raged at 
its worst, my ship was in good trim. 

When all had been done that I could do for 
the safety of the vessel, I got to the fore-scuttle, 
prepared a pot of coffee over a wood fire, and made 
a good Irish stew. Then, as before and afterward 
on the Spray, I insisted on warm meals. The first 
day of the storm gave the Spray her test in the 
worst sea that Cape Horn or its wild regions could 
afford, and in no part of the world could a rougher 
sea be found than at this particular point; namely, 
off Cape Pillar, the grim sentinel of the Horn. 
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Farther offshore, while the sea was high, there 
was less danger. There the Spray rode, now like 
a bird on the crest of a wave and now deep down 
in the hollow. So she drove on. 

On the fourth day of the gale, I saw through 
a rift in the clouds a high mountain, about seven 
leagues away. The fierce edge of the gale by this 
time had blown off, and I had already fastened a 
squaresail on the boom in place of the mainsail, 
which was torn to rags. I hauled in the trailing 
ropes, hoisted this awkward sail, and brought the 
sloop at once on the wind heading for the land, | 
which appeared as an island in the sea. Under 
pressure of the smallest sail I could set, the little 
vessel made for the land like a race horse, and 
steering her over the crests of the waves so that 
she might not trip was nice work. 

Night closed in before the sloop reached the 
land, leaving her feeling the way in pitchy dark- 
ness. Before long I saw breakers ahead. At this 
I stood offshore, but was immediately startled by 
the tremendous roaring of breakers again ahead 
and on the lee bow. This puzzled me, for there 
should have been no broken water where I sup- 
posed myself to be. I kept off a good bit, then 
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wore round, but finding broken water there also, 
threw her head again offshore. In this way, among 
dangers, I spent the rest of the night. Hail and 
sleet in the fierce squalls cut my flesh till the 
blood trickled over my face; but what of that? It 
was now daylight, and the sloop was in the midst 
of the Milky Way of the sea, which is northwest 
of Cape Horn. It was the white breakers of a huge 
sea over sunken rocks which had threatened to 
engulf her through the night. It was Fury Island 
I had sighted and steered for, and what a pano- 
rama was before me now and all around! This 
was the greatest sea adventure of my life. God 
knows how my vessel escaped, but she at last 
reached inside of small islands that sheltered her 
in smooth water. Then I climbed the mast to 
survey the wild scene astern. 

The Spray’s good luck followed fast. I discov- 
ered that she was in the Cockburn Channel, which 
leads into the Strait of Magellan at a point oppo- 
site Cape Froward, and that she was already pass- 
ing Thieves’ Bay, — suggestively named. At night, 
March eighth, behold, she was at anchor in a snug 


cove at the Turn! Every heartbeat on the ek 
now counted thanks. “~~ => 
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Writing the Log 
Continue the writing of the log. 


Making Questions 


Make questions that will bring out the most important 


thought of each paragraph. 


Filling Blanks 
ia 
1. The Spray sailed past Cape Pillar into the ——__ 


Ocean. 


2. A storm came from the northwest and drove the ship 


ina direction. 


3. On the fourth day of the gale, Captain Slocum hoisted 
a sail and headed for the —_____. 
4. After a night of danger the morning showed that the 


Spray was in the 
Strait of 2. 


boom: a round timber or spar 
to hold the bottom of a sail 
engulf: to swallow up 
insisted: continued demanding 
league (league): a measure of 
. distance, — about three miles 
panorama (pin 6 ra'ma): a wide 
view : 
reef: a part of the sail that is 
folded in when it is necessary 
to reduce the size 


Channel, which leads into the 


sentinel: one who watches or 
guards to give notice of ap- 
proaching danger 

sheet: a rope fastened to the 
lower corner of a sail and 
used to hold or to change the 
position of it 

suggestively : in such a way as 
to suggest something 

treacherous (tréach’ér as): 
ceitful, untrustworthy 


de- 
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IV. ANOTHER ADVENTURE 


I now began to feel jaded and worn; but a hot 
meal of venison stew soon put me right, so that 
I could sleep. As drowsiness came on I sprinkled 
the deck with tacks and then turned in, bearing 
in mind the advice of my friend Samblich that I 
was not to step on them myself. I saw to it that 
not a few of them stood “ business end up”; for 
when the Spray passed Thieves’ Bay two canoes 
had put out and followed her. 

Now, it is well known that one cannot step on a 
tack without saying something about it. A pretty 
good Christian will whistle when he steps on one; 
a savage will howl and claw the air; and that 
was just what happened that night about twelve 
o'clock, while I was asleep in the cabin. I had no 
need of a dog; the savages howled like a pack of 
hounds. I had hardly use for a gun. They jumped 
pell-mell, some into their canoes and some into 
the sea—to cool off, I suppose — and there was a 
deal of free language over it as they went. I fired 
several guns when I came on deck, to let the 
rascals know that I was at home. Then I turned 
in, feeling sure I should not be disturbed again. 
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The Fuegians, being cruel, are naturally cow- 
ards; they are afraid of a gun. The greatest dan- 
ger to be feared from them is from the use of fire. 
Every canoe carries fire; for it is their custom to 
communicate by smoke-signals. The brand that 
lies smoldering in the bottom of one of their 
canoes might be ablaze in one’s cabin if one were 
not watchful. The port captain of Sandy Point 
warned me particularly of this danger. Only a 
short time before, they had fired a Chilean gun- 
boat by throwing brands through the stern win- 
dows of the cabin. The Spray had no openings 
in the cabin or deck, except two scuttles, and 
these were guarded by fastenings which could 
not be undone without waking me. 

The morning of the ninth, after a refreshing 
rest and a warm breakfast, and after I had swept 
the deck free of tacks, I got out what spare canvas 
there was on board and began to sew the pieces 
together in the shape of a peak for my square- 
sail. The day, to all appearances, promised fine 
weather and light winds, but appearances in 
Tierra del Fuego do not always count. While 
I was wondering why no trees grew on the slope 
abreast of the anchorage, half minded to lay by 
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the sail-making and land with my gun for some 
game, a williwaw came down with such terrific 
force as to carry the Spray, with two anchors 
down, out of the cove like a feather and away 
into deep water. No wonder trees did not grow 
on the side of that hill! 

From the cove to the nearest land to leeward 
was a long drift, and I had time to weigh both 
anchors before the sloop came near any danger; 
so no harm came of it. I saw no more savages 
that day or the next; they probably had some 
sign by which they knew of the coming willi- 
waws. At least, they were wise in not being 
afloat even on the second day, for I had no 
sooner gotten to work at sail-making again, after 
the anchor was down, than the wind picked up 
the sloop and flung her seaward, anchor and all, 
as before. This fierce wind, usual to the Magellan 
country, continued on through the day. I kept 
sailing, since I had no choice, heading across for 
St. Nicholas Bay, where I had cast anchor Feb- 
ruary 19. It was now the tenth of March! I had 
sailed around the wildest part of desolate Tierra 
del Fuego. But the Spray had not yet arrived 
at St. Nicholas, and by the merest accident her 
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bones were saved from resting there when she 
did arrive. The parting of a staysail-sheet when 
she was plunging into the storm brought me 
forward to see a dark cliff ahead and breakers 
so close under the bows that I felt surely lost. 
I sprang aft again, unheeding the flapping sail, 
and threw the wheel over, expecting, as the 
sloop came down into the hollow of a wave, to 
feel her timbers smash under me on the rocks. 
But at the touch of her helm she swung clear 
of the danger, and in the next moment she was 
in the lee of the land. 

It was the small island in the middle of the 
bay for which the sloop had been steering, and 
which she made with such unerring aim as 
nearly to run it down. Farther along in the bay 
was the anchorage, which I managed to reach, 
but before I could get the anchor down another 
squall caught the sloop, whirled her round like 
a top, and carried her away. 

I soon had the sloop under control, however, 
and in a short time rounded to, under the lee of 
a mountain, where the sea was as smooth as a 
mill pond, and the sails flapped and hung limp. 
Here I thought I would anchor and rest till 
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morning, but it was interesting to see, as I let 
go the anchor, that it did not reach the bottom 
before another williwaw struck down from this 
mountain and carried the sloop off faster than 
I could pay out cable. This was in that part of 
the strait called Famine Reach. Dismal Famine 
Reach! But I hove away and sang the old 
chants that I sang when I was a sailor. Within 
the last few days I had passed through much and 
was now thankful that my state was no worse. 
At daybreak the wind had gone down, and 
I turned the prow of the Spray westward once 
more for the Pacific, to traverse a second time the 
second half of my first course through the strait. 


Something to Do 


1. Finish the log of the Spray. 

2. Make a map of the Strait of Magellan (see map on 
page 25) and show the route of the Spray. 

3. Draw a picture of the Spray and tell what kind of 
vessel she was. 

4. Trace on a map of the world Captain Slocum’s voy- 
age. It was as follows: He sailed first across the Atlantic 
to Gibraltar, then down the northwest coast of Africa and 
the southeast coast of South America, through the Strait 
of Magellan into the Pacific; then among the Samoan 


a 
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and Spice Islands, along the northern coast of Australia, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and across the Atlantic 
again, following the coast of South America past the 
mouth of the Amazon River; then sailing straight north 
to Long Island, and around the end of Long Island to 
Fairhaven, from where he started. 


Tell Which 


Answer each statement quickly, saying “a,” “b,” or “c.” 

1. While Captain Slocum was asleep, the savages (a) 
rowed around the vessel; (0) threw firebrands on deck; 
(c) came on board. 

2. They were driven off by (a) the captain’s gun; (b) the 
carpet tacks on the deck; (c) the fear of being captured. 

3. The greatest danger to be feared from the Fuegians is 
from (a) their arrows; (0) their attacks in large numbers; 
(c) their use of firebrands. 

4, The Spray sailed around (a) part of Tierra del Fuego; 
(b) Cape Horn; (c) Fury Island. 


aft: at or toward the stern leeward: toward the lee side — 


brand: a burning or smolder- that is, away from the wind 
ing piece of wood rounded to: brought the head 
dismal: gloomy, dreary of the vessel to the wind 
helm: steering part of a vessel staysail-sheet: a rope that 
hove: pulled holds the end of a staysail 


Other Readings. Other parts of the book “ Sailing Alone 
around the World”; Lawler’s “Columbus and Magellan”; 
Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast”; “What Mr. Darwin 
saw in his Voyage round the World in the Ship Beagle.” 
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WINDLASS SONG 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


[A windlass is like a very large spool, placed in two sup- 
ports on the forward deck of a ship and turned by means 
of bars or levers. When the sailors wish to raise the 
anchor they thrust these bars into the windlass and pull 
them over. This winds up the rope that is fastened to the 
anchor and pulls up the anchor. Sometimes the levers are 
differently attached, and sometimes a crank is used. 

William Allingham was an Irishman, born in 1824, who 
went to London and became famous as a poet.] 


Heave at the windlass !— Heave O, cheerly, men! 
Heave all at once, with a will! 
The tide quickly making, 
Our cordage a-creaking, 
The water has put on a frill, 
Heave O! 


Fare you well, sweethearts!—Heave O, cheerly, 
men! 
Fare you well, frolic and sport! 
The good ship all ready, 
Each dog-vane is steady, 
The wind blowing dead out of port, 
Heave O! 
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Once in blue water — Heave O, cheerly, men! 
Blow it from north or from south; 
She’ll stand to it tightly, 
And curtsy politely, 
And carry a bone in her mouth, 
_ Heave O! 
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Short cruise or long cruise—Heave O, cheerly, 
men! 
Jolly Jack Tar thinks it one. 
No latitude dreads he 
Of White, Black, or Red Sea, 
Great icebergs, or tropical sun, 
Heave O! 


One other turn, and heave O, cheerly, men! 
Heave, and good-bye to the shore! 
Our money, how went it? 
We shared it and spent it; 
Next year we’ll come back with some more, 
Heave O! 


Appreciation 


Think of yourself as turning the windlass with a group 
of fellow sailors. The wind is blowing seaward; little 
waves are showing their white caps (“The water has put 
on a frill”); the tide is running out and helping the ship. 

1. How do the sailors feel as they bend to ‘her work ? 
What one word expresses this feeling ? 

2. How does the ship curtsy ? 

3. Do the sailors prefer a short cruise or a long cruise ? 

4. Why should anyone dread latitude? What latitude 
would be hardest for a sailor to bear ? 

5. Why do you think a sailor is called Jack Tar? 
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Handwork 


Make a windlass out of a spool, attach a cord or thread 
to it, and use a weight of some kind for an anchor. Show 
how the anchor is drawn up. 


cordage: the ropes of a ship heave: to pull or lift 


cruise (cr00ze): a sailing latitude: distance north or 

dog-vane: a small strip of south of the equator 
bunting or other light mate- tropical: belonging to the re- 
rial raised on the weather gion between the tropic of 
side of a ship to show which Cancer and the tropic of 
way the wind blows Capricorn; intensely hot 


Making the tide means taking advantage of the tide; 
that is, sailing out as it recedes. 

The wind blowing dead out of port is blowing straight 
out toward the sea. 

To stand to it tightly is to stand bravely and stanchly. 

A bone in the mouth is the foam that banks up under 
the bows of a ship; probably so-called because the sailors 
think that the ship looks like an animal carrying a bone. 


Other Readings. Allingham’s “Homeward Bound”; 
Bryan W. Proctor’s “The Sea”; Richard Hovey’s “ The Sea 
’ Gypsy” (in “Home Book of Verse for Young Folks”); 
Charles Dibdin’s “The Sailor’s Consolation ” (in “The Boy’s 

Book of Verse’’). 
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THE BELL-BUOY’S STORY! 
JOHN WEATHERBY 


[A bell-buoy, as you probably know, is a floating air- 
filled tank with a frame on its top supporting a bell. It is 
anchored on dangerous reefs or ledges, and as it is rocked 
by the waves, the bell rings and warns all passing ships to 
keep off. 

In this story a bell-buoy is supposed to have had an ad- 
venture and to have been able afterwards to tell about it.] 


I. THE RUNAWAY 


You must not think that because you find me 
here in this navy-yard scrap-heap, with other worn- 
out apparatus, that I am an ordinary buoy. I have 
been a proud spirit in my day. I have been a 
rover, and have sailed the main as proudly as any 
vessel that floats — more, I have traveled whither 
I pleased, and no human hand guided my course. 
We roamed together, the wind, and the waves, 
and I, and some friends we met by the way. I 
have seen better days, but I am tired and am 


resting, and now maybe they will let me end my 
days ashore. 


1 From “Sea Stories from St. Nicholas,” by special omaneement 
with The Century Company, publishers. 
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Come closer, little chap, for I like you and I will 
tell you my story. 

For a long time I had been lying on a govern- 
ment dock, when, one morning, some men came 
and gave me a new coat of bright red. I felt very 
proud to have my fellows see me so gayly attired, 
but in a day or two they carried me off, and 
dropped me in the water, and towed me down the 
coast until we came to the southeastern shore of 
Florida. There they fastened a huge chain and 
anchor to me, and there they left me. I was sup- 
posed to warn seamen of a chain of dangerous 
_ rocks — “keys,” they call them —a little to the 
north of me. That, of course, would have been 
a useful enough occupation, but I soon found that 
I was wasting my energy in clanging away at my 
bell with nobody but the waves and the gulls to 
hear me; for, believe me, not more than a vessel 
or two came within sight or sound of me once 
in a month. 

I had often talked it over with the waves, and 
together we had agreed with the wind that I 
ought not any longer to bury myself in this way. 
If I could have been of any use I would not have 
cared. They promised their help. 
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So in a few days the wind came hurrying down 
from the west, and a little later the waves came 
also, and the two of them tugged at me with all 
their might; but my anchor —one of that mush- 
room kind—by this time was buried deep in the 
sand. A few more tugs, however, and my chain 
parted and I was free. Free —think of the joy! 

The wind and the waves kept me company until 
we reached the warm, swift-moving waters of the 
Gulf Stream, and there we parted. 

I thought to myself, “Now, maybe, I can see 
something of foreign waters”; and as the Gulf 
Stream was going that way, I concluded to go, too. | 

We sailed along for a week or more, with very 
little adventure worth speaking of. One moonlight 
night, as I was bowling along at a comfortable 
rate, I suddenly felt the chill of icy water. The Gulf 
Stream told me that we were meeting the cold 
Labrador Current, and that we must be near Nova 
Scotia, or more probably Newfoundland. I felt 
sure he was right when I saw a Canadian fishing- 
smack go by me. I seemed to provoke some inter- 
est, for the sailors peered at me as if they had 
never seen a bell-buoy before. I saw one of them 
go below, and in a moment reappear with a chart, 
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which he spread out on the roof of the deck house, 
while all hands studied it; and even after he had 
taken it back to the cabin, they kept talking me 
over and pointing at me until I was out of sight. 
Perhaps they thought I had no business there, 
just because they could not find me on their chart. 
But then, how were they to know that I was a 
free buoy and had left the service of Uncle Sam? 
The Gulf Stream told me that whenever he meets 
the cold water of that arctic current a fog sets in 
that is almost as difficult to see through as a 
mainsail, and that it has caused the end of many 
a fair vessel and honest fisherman. 

I was nodding off to sleep that night when I 
heard a shout, and peering through the mist, I 
saw a small boat. As I drew nearer, I saw that 
there were two men in it. 

“Lost off the Banks!” I said to myself. How 
often I had heard the waves tell of such things; 
but how real the thing seemed now, and how 
awful! They had probably rowed off from the 
fishing-vessel to draw a net; the fog had shut in 
on them, and they had lost their bearings. Poor 
fellows! They had heard my bell, and it reminded. 
them of home— of the early morning bell in the 
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little church of their Nova Scotian fishing village; 
and those two lonely, lost fishermen, adrift on the 
broad Atlantic, at the sound of my tolling had 
bowed their heads in a prayer for help. How glad 
I should have been could I have helped them! 

I moved along on the current of my good friend 
the Gulf Stream, when, a little after daylight, I 
suddenly felt something — indeed, it seemed as if 
there were fifty “somethings” — grasp me all over 
my upper framework, and then climb up on my 
body until I was three fourths under the water. 
I struggled to free myself, but it was of no use. 
Then I heard a panting voice say, “Let me rest 
a minute, whoever you are, and don’t let that big 
fellow get me.” 

By this time I had quite recovered from my 
surprise, and knew I was in the embrace of a 
huge cuttlefish. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“Trouble enough,” he said. “I was chased by a 
whale and was about ready to give up. I think I 
am safe here, for he won’t want to tackle you. 
You are too much bone for his taste.” 

I let the old fellow rest awhile, until he thought 
it was safe to go; then he swam away. 
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Outline of the Story 


Make an outline of the story up to this point, setting 
down only the important things: as (1) The bell-buoy is 
anchored off the coast of Florida; (2) The bell-buoy breaks 
its chain and runs away. (Continue the outline.) 


Thought Questions 


1. Explain “The wind and the waves kept me company 
until we reached the Gulf Stream.” Why did the buoy 
leave the wind and the waves at that time? 

2. Look in a large geography and find where the Gulf 


Stream flows. 


3. Where does the Gulf Stream meet the Labrador Cur- 
rent? Find the Labrador Current on a map. 

4. Why was the Canadian fishing-smack surprised to 
see the bell-buoy ? What did the fishermen think ? 

5. What causes fogs on the Newfoundland coast ? 

6. What were the feelings of the lost fishermen ? 

7. What is a cuttlefish? Find out what you can about 
. it and tell the class, or write a description of it. 


attired: splendidly dressed 

bearings: location with refer- 
ence to other things 

bowling: moving smoothly 
along 

cuttlefish: a sea creature hav- 
ing ten arms, with suckers at 
the end of each 

embrace: a hug 


energy : vim, force 

mushroom kind: like a mush- 
room or toadstool 

navy yard: aplace for the care 
of government vessels and 
supplies 

provoke: to arouse, excite 

reappear (ré @ péar'): to appear 
again 
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II. ADVENTURES AT SEA 


A few days later I had the greatest scare of my 
life. It was about six bells in the morning when 
I banged with tremendous force against a rock, 
as I thought; but in a moment I came to my 
senses and saw before me a towering ice wall that 
seemed to reach to the skies. And 00-00-00, but 
the water was cold! The shivers ran up my 
broken anchor chain until they reached my bell 
and shook it like a main pennant in a gale. I saw 
that the ice had been melting fast, and just as I 
was backing off, a loose mass from high above 
came toppling down and landed squarely on my 
head. It hove me down until I thought I should 
never right again; but I am a pretty strong buoy, 
the engineers always said,—stronger, I imagine, 
than if I spelled my name as you do,—and I 
bounded back like those toys you boys have that 
always sit up straight, no matter how you lay 
them down. To this day I have felt strained in 
my upper frame from that shock. 

As the berg drifted away I looked off at him, 
and I could not help pitying him as I thought of 
the majestic fellow drifting unconsciously to his 
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doom; for I knew from. the direction in which he 
was heading that the hot sun and the warm 
waters would soon put an end to him. 

The next day I passed a swordfish, and I jan- 
gled my bell to attract his attention; but he was 
so busy chasing a school of mackerel that he 
would not stop. Perhaps he did not hear me. I 
was sorry, for I was a bit lonesome and should 
have enjoyed a chat. 

But I mustn’t dwell on the sad parts so much, 
for really, to tell the truth, I had the best kind 
of time. 

A few days after I had left the iceberg I had a 
funny experience. It didn’t seem so funny at the 
time as it has since I have thought it over. It 
was about four hours after sunrise, and I was bar- 
gaining with some sea gulls, whom I wanted to 
clear my frame of a lot of seaweed, in return for 
which I was to let them ride on my back for the 
rest of that day, when I suddenly felt myself 
thrown high into the air, and as I looked down 
I saw beneath me the long, black body of a 
sperm whale. 

I was so cross that I took no care as to where I 
should land when I struck the water, and, as luck 
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would have it, I came down ker-plunk right on 
the old fellow’s tail! The story got around some- 
how, and he was the laugh of the sea for miles 
about. I saw him several times after that, but he 
never forgave me, for he was lame for a month 
and could scarcely swim. His little joke turned 
out quite differently from what he expected; at 
any rate, he never tried to play basket ball with 
me again. 

One day shortly after this I came across a for- 
lorn old schooner during a violent thunderstorm. 
She was a wreck, — what they call a “ derelict,” — 
and nobody was on board. I followed in her wake 
for nearly a day, but she was so much more ex- 
posed than I that the wind finally carried her off 
from my course. 

You will understand that I was making acquaint- 
ances all the time; but for the most part they 
were a restless lot and usually did not care to 
bowl along at my leisurely pace. 

I must tell you about some athletic sports in 
which I took part. One bright, clear day, shortly 
before sundown, I was overtaken by a jolly lot of 
young porpoises just let out of school. They were 
frisking away as happy as could be, and greeted 
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me pleasantly as they passed. One young rascal 
called back, asking if I didn’t want to be towed. 
They had not been gone more than an hour when 
they came rushing back—in increased numbers, 
as I at once saw. The biggest one of the lot, the 
chap who had been saucy to me before, swam up 
to say that shortly after they had left me they had 
met another school, and the idea occurred to them 
that it would be good fun to have some jumping 
games, and that maybe I wouldn’t mind if they 
used me as a sort of hurdle. I didn’t at all like 
the idea at first, but they were so nice about it 
that I finally gave in. 

I really believe that if any vessel had passed 
near us for the half hour that followed, it would 
have thought that a submarine earthquake was 
taking place. Such a splashing and springing you 
never saw! One little chap, instead of jumping 
through my bell-frame between the lower cross- 
bar and the upper plates of my body, as the others 
did, had barely force enough to land him squarely 
upon me, and there he lay flopping about while 
the whole school laughed heartily —that is, they 
puffed and snorted, and I suppose it was what 

, they would call laughing. The little fellow was so 
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ashamed that when he finally rolled off he swam 
back to his home without waiting for the fun to 
be over. 

To make a long story short, I drifted far to the 
north of England, and finding nothing of interest 
in that direction, I turned to the southward. 

By this time I was pretty tired and, I must con- 
fess, a wee bit homesick. I looked with longing 
after a huge passenger steamer as she came some- 
where from the southern coast of Ireland, bound 
back to America. I rang my bell, but too weakly 
to make her hear, for she kept right on her course. 
I watched her longingly until she disappeared on 
the horizon. 

Then along came a government cruiser. How 
glad I was at the sight of the old flag as the vessel 
bore straight in my direction! I was determined 
to be heard this time, so I clanged away at my 
bell with a will; but I might have saved my 
strength, for they had already seen me and had 
slowed up to meet me. It was the business of her 
officers, it seems, to look after waifs and runaways 
like me, and they certainly did their duty. Indeed, 
I afterward learned that they had known of my 
leaving those Florida Keys, and, in a way, had 
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been on the lookout for me for many weeks. 
A boat was lowered and I was towed alongside, 
and in a few minutes was hauled aboard and 
finally brought back to America and my friends. 

So here I am, taking a quiet rest after my long 
buffeting of the tireless waves. 

I overheard an officer say the other day that 
there was a chart up in Washington somewhere 
showing the course they supposed I had taken. 
Their map may be correct, but they could never 
put down on a chart the many things I have seen 
and heard and done. That is something they know 
nothing about, for I am telling you some of them 
now for the very first time. 


Outline of the Story 
Continue the outline, as with the first part of the story. 


Thought Questions 


1. What is meant by “six bells in the morning” ? 
2. Explain “shook like a main pennant in a gale.” 


3. Explain “stronger than if I spelled my name as you 
do.” 


4, What is the cause of icebergs ? 


5. Look in the big dictionary and find a picture of a 
swordfish. Why is he so-called ? 
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6. Describe a sea gull. 
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7. What is a sperm whale? For what is it useful ? 


8. What is a derelict ? 


9. Find out what you can about porpoises. 
10. Trace in a general way the route of the bell-buoy on 


the map on page 5. 


bell: the stroke ofa ship’s bell 
every half hour to tell the 
time. Beginning at midnight, 
one bell is half-past twelve, 
two bells one o’clock, and so 
on to four o’clock, which is 
eight bells. Then a new 
watch begins, and one bell is 
half-past four. Each watch is 
four hours 

buffet (buf'fét): to strike again 
and again 

cruiser: a war vessel smaller 
than a battleship and in- 
tended for long cruises 

derelict (dér’é lict): a deserted 
ship 

engineer: here, one skilled in 
planning or making machines 
or public works 


Other Readings. 


expose: to lay open to any 
force or action, as the wind 

forlorn: deserted 

horizon (héri'z#n): the line 
where earth and sky seem 
to meet 

hurdle: a movable frame to be 
leaped over in a race 

jangle: to make a discordant 

* sound 

pennant: a narrow flag or 
streamer. The main pennant 
flies from the mainmast 

porpoise (p6r'pis): a sea animal 
of the whale family from five 
to eight feet long 

sperm whale: a large whale 
from which sperm oil is: 
obtained 

waif: a wanderer, castaway 


Other stories in “Sea Stories retold 


from St. Nicholas”; Southey’s poem “The Inchcape Rock”; 


easy) 
° 


Sea 


Ingersoll’s “Book of the Ocean”; Hale’s “Stories of the 
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STORM SONG’ 
BAYARD TAYLOR 


The clouds are scudding across the moon; 
A misty light is on the sea; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune, 
And the foam is flying free. 


Brothers, a night of terror and gloom 
Speaks in the cloud and gathering roar; 
Thank God, He has given us broad sea-room, 

A thousand miles from shore. 


Down with the hatches on those who sleep! 
The wild and whistling deck have we; 

Good watch, my brothers, tonight we’ll keep, 
While the tempest is on the sea! 


Though the rigging shriek in his terrible grip, 
And the naked spars be snapped away, 
Lashed to the helm, we'll drive our ship 
In the teeth of the whelming spray! 


Hark! how the surges o’erleap the deck! 
Hark! how the pitiless tempest raves! 


1 From Bayard Taylor’s “ Poetical Works,” by special preenpement 
with Houghton Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. 
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Ah, daylight will look upon many a wreck 
Drifting over the desert waves. 


Yet, courage, brothers! we trust the wave, 
With God above us, our guiding chart. 
So, whether to harbor or ocean-grave, 
Be it still with a cheery heart! 


BAYARD TAYLOR (1825-1878) 


Bayard Taylor was a great traveler. He crossed the 
ocean again and again, journeyed through Europe, Asia, 
and Northern Africa, wrote letters for the newspapers and 
also a number of books in both prose and verse. He was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1825 and died in 1878, in Ger- 
many, where he was serving as United States minister. 
The story of his life is more fully told in the Young and 
Field Literary Readers, Book Four. 
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Helps to Appreciation 


Imagine yourself a sailor and try to see this picture of a 
storm on the ocean. 

1. What four things are described in the first stanza? 
Which can you see? Which can you hear? 

2. What effect does the scene have on you? 

3.Is scudding a better word here than floating would 
be? Why? 

4, What is meant by broad sea-room? Why is a ship in 
a storm safer in mid-ocean than near the land ? 

5. What are the hatches, and why put them down? 

6. Notice in the fourth stanza that the tempest is 
thought of as a person (“his terrible grip”). Does this add 
anything to the force of the poem ? 

7. What does the last stanza tell you of the poet himself? 


hatch: the coverto anopening scud: to run or be driven 
or gangway through the deck swiftly 
into the hold; also, the open- shrouds: the supporting ropes 
ing itself from the masthead to the 
rigging: ropes that hold the _ side of the ship 
sails in place or that areused surges: large waves 
to raise and lower them whelm : to cover with water 


Other Readings. Masefield’s “Sea-Fever” (Field Fourth 
Reader); Procter’s “The Sea,” Allingham’s “Homeward 
Bound,” and James T. Fields’s “The Captain’s Daughter” 
(in “ Home Book of Verse for Young Folks”); Longfellow’s 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
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THE SHIPWRECK:! 
RoBERT Louis STEVENSON 


[In Stevenson’s story “Kidnapped,” the hero, David 
Balfour, is lured on board the brig Covenant in a harbor 
in Scotland, and is taken to sea. He learns that he is to be 
sold into slavery in one of the American colonies, — this 
was before the United States became a nation,—and he 
determines to escape at the first opportunity. 

One night in a fog the brig strikes a small boat and 
sinks it. One of the men in the boat, a Scotchman named 
Alan Breck, is saved and taken on board the brig. The 
captain of the brig, a rascal named Hoseason, finds that 
this stranger has a large sum of money hidden in his belt, 
and plans to kill him and take the gold. David Balfour 
overhears the captain and the mate talking of this plan; 
he tells Alan, and the two together get possession of all 
the guns and ammunition on board the ship. When the 
captain attacks Alan, they put up a strong defense and at 
last overcome the captain and those of the crew who re- 
main on his side. They then make an agreement by 
which Hoseason and Riach the mate, with the help of those 
of the crew who are not wounded, are to sail the vessel to 
the nearest point on the Scottish coast and put Alan and 
David ashore. While they are trying to make the shore a 
storm comes up.] 


The sky was clear; it blew hard, and was bitter 
cold; a great deal of daylight lingered; and the 


1 From “Kidnapped,” by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Vv ; 
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moon, which was nearly full, shone brightly. The 
brig was close-hauled, so as to round the south- 
west corner of the Island of Mull, the hills of 
which (and Ben More above them all, with a wisp 
of mist upon the top of it) lay full upon the lar- 
board bow. Though it was no good point of sail- 
ing for the Covenant, she tore through the seas 
at a great rate, pitching and straining, and pur- 
sued by the westerly swell. 

Altogether it was no such ill night to keep the 
seas in; and I had begun to wonder what it was 
that sat so heavily upon the captain, when the 
brig rising suddenly on the top of a high swell, 
he pointed and cried to us to look. Away on the 
lee bow, a thing like a fountain rose out of the 
moonlit sea, and immediately after we heard a 
low sound of roaring. 

“What do ye call that?” asked the captain, 
gloomily. 

“The sea breaking on a reef,” said Alan. “And 
now ye ken where it is; and what better would 
ye have?” 

“Ay,” said Hoseason, “if it were the only one.” 

And sure enough, just as he spoke there came 
a second fountain farther to the south. 
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“There!” said Hoseason.. “Ye see for yourself. 
If I had kent of these reefs, if I had had a chart, 
it’s not sixty guineas, no, nor six hundred, would 
have made me risk my brig in sic a stoneyard! 
But you, sir, that was to pilot us, have ye never 
a word?” 

“Tm thinking,” said Alan, “these’ll be what 
they call the Torran Rocks.” 

“ Are there many of them?” says the captain. 

“Truly, sir, I am nae pilot,” said Alan; “but it 
sticks in my mind there are ten miles of them.” 

Mr. Riach and the captain looked at each other. 

“There’s a way through them, I suppose?” 
said the captain. 

“Doubtless,” said Alan, “but where? But it 
somehow runs in my mind once more that it is 
clearer under the land.” 

“So?” said Hoseason. “ We’ll have to haul our 
wind then, Mr. Riach; we’ll have to come as near 
in about the end of Mull as we can take her, sir; 
and even then we’ll have the land to keep the 
wind off us, and that stoneyard on our lee. Well, 
we're in for it now, and may as well crack on.” 

With that he gave an order to the steersman, 
and sent Riach to the foretop. There were only 
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five men on deck, counting the officers; these 
being all that were fit (or, at least, both fit and 
willing) for their work. So, as I say, it fell to 
Mr. Riach to go aloft, and he sat there looking out 
and hailing the deck with news of all he saw. 

“The sea to the south is thick,” he cried; and 
then, after a while, “it does seem clearer in by 
the land.” 

“Well, sir,” said Hoseason to Alan, “we'll try 
your way of it. But I think I might as well trust 
to a blind fiddler. Pray God you’re right.” 

“Pray God I am!” says Alan to me. “But 
where did I hear it? Well, well, it will be as it 
must.” 

As we got nearer to the turn of the land the 
reefs began to be sown here and there on our 
very path; and Mr. Riach sometimes cried down 
to us to change the course. Sometimes, indeed, 
none too soon; for one reef was so close to the 
brig’s weather board that when a sea burst upon 
it the lighter sprays fell upon her deck and wetted 
us like rain. 

The brightness of the night showed us these 
perils as clearly as by day, which was, perhaps, 
the more alarming. It showed me, too, the face 
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of the captain as he stood by the steersman, now 
on one foot, now on the other, and sometimes 
blowing in his hands, but still listening and look- 
ing and as steady as steel. 

By this time, now and then sheering to one side 
or the other to avoid a reef, but still hugging the 
wind and the land, we had got around Iona and 
begun to come alongside Mull. The tide at the tail 
of the land ran very strong and threw the brig 
about. Two hands were put to the helm, and 
Hoseason himself would sometimes lend a help. 
It was strange to see three strong men throw 
their weight upon the tiller, and it — like a living 
thing — struggle against and drive them back. 
This would have been the greater danger had not 
the sea been for some while free of obstacles. 
Mr. Riach, besides, announced from the top that 
he saw clear water ahead. 

“Ye were right,” said Hoseason to Alan. “Ye 
have saved the brig, sir; [’ll mind that when we 
come to clear accounts.” And I believe he not 
only meant what he said, but would have done it; 
so high a place did the Covenant hold in his 
affections. But this is matter only for conjecture, 
things having gone otherwise than he forecast. 
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“Keep her away a point,” sings out Mr. Riach. 
“Reef to windward!” 

And just at the same time the tide caught the 
brig and threw the wind out of her sails. She 
came round into the wind like a top, and the next 
moment struck the reef with such a dunch as 
threw us all flat upon the deck, and came near 
to shake Mr. Riach from his place upon the mast. 

I was on my feet in a minute. The reef on 
which we had struck was close in under the south- 
west end of Mull, off a little isle they call Earraid, 
which lay low and black upon the larboard. Some- 
times the swell broke clean over us; sometimes 
it only ground the poor brig upon the reef, so 
that we could hear her beat herself to pieces; 
and what with the great noise of the sails, and 
the singing of the wind, and the flying of the 
spray in the moonlight, and the sense of danger, 
I think my head must have been partly turned, 
for I could scarcely understand the things I saw. 
Presently I observed Mr. Riach and the seamen 
busy round the skiff, and still in the same blank, 
ran over to assist them; and as soon as I set my 
hand to work, my mind came clear again. It was no 
very easy task, for the skiff lay amidships and was 
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full of hamper, and the breaking of the heavier 
seas continually forced us to give over and hold 
on; but we all wrought like horses while we 
could. 

Meanwhile such of the wounded as could move 
came clambering out of the fore-scuttle and began 
to help; while the rest that lay helpless in their 
bunks harrowed me with screaming and begging 
to be saved. 

The captain took no part. It seemed he was 
struck stupid. He stood talking to himself and 
groaning out aloud whenever the ship hammered 
on the rock. His brig was like wife and child to 
him; he seemed to suffer along with her. 

All the time of our working at the boat, I re- 
member only one other thing: that I asked Alan, 
looking across at the shore, what country it was; 
and he answered, it was the worst possible for 
him, for it was a land of the Campbells. 

We had one of the wounded men to keep a 
watch upon the seas and cry us warning. Well, 
we had the boat about ready to be launched, 
when this man sang out pretty shrill, “Hold on!” 
We knew by his tone that it was something more 
than ordinary; and sure enough, there followed a 
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' gea so huge that it lifted the brig right up and 
canted her over on her beam. Whether the cry 
came too late, or my hold was too weak, I know 
not; but at the sudden tilting of the ship I was 
cast clean over the bulwarks into the sea. 

I went down, and drank my fill, and then came 
up, and got a blink of the moon, and then down 
again. They say a man sinks a third time for 
good. I cannot be made like other folk, then; for 
I would not like to write how often I went down, 
or how often I came up again. All the while, I 
was being hurled along and beaten upon and 
choked and then swallowed whole; and the thing 
was so distracting to my wits that I was neither 
sorry nor afraid. 

Presently, I found I was holding to a spar, which 
helped me somewhat. And then all of a sudden 
I was in quiet water and began to come to myself. 

It was the spare yard I had got hold of, and I 
was amazed to see how far I had traveled from 
the brig. I hailed her, indeed; but it was plain 
she was already out of cry. She was still hold- 
ing together, but whether or not they had yet 
launched the boat, I was too far off and too ou 
down to see. 
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While I was hailing the brig, I spied a tract of 
water lying between us, where no great waves 
came, but which yet boiled white all over and bris- 
tled in the moon with rings and bubbles. Some- 
times the whole tract swung to one side, like the 
tail of a live serpent; sometimes, for a glimpse, 
it would all disappear and then boil up again. 
What it was I had no guess, which for the time 
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increased my fear of it; but I now know it must 
have been the tiderace, which had carried me 
away so fast and tumbled me about so cruelly, 
and at last, as if tired of that play, had flung out 
me and the spare yard upon its landward margin. 

I now lay quite becalmed and began to feel that 
a man can die of cold as well as of drowning. 
The shores of Earraid were close in; I could see 
in the moonlight the dots of heather and the 
sparkling of the mica in the rocks. 

“Well,” thought I to myself, “if I cannot get 
as far as that, it’s strange!” 

I had no skill of swimming; but when [ laid 
hold upon the yard with both arms and kicked 
out with both feet, I soon began to find that I 
‘was moving. Hard work it was, and mortally 
slow; but in about an hour of kicking and splash- 
ing I had got well in between the points of a 
sandy bay surrounded by low hills. 

The sea was here quite quiet; there was no 
~ sound of any surf; the moon shone clear; and I 
thought in my heart I had never seen a place so 
desert and desolate. But it was dry land; and 
when at last it grew so shallow that I could leave 
the yard and wade ashore upon my feet, I cannot 
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tell if I was more tired or more grateful. Both 
at least I was; tired as I never was before that 
night; and grateful to God as I trust I have been 
often, though never with more cause. 


Which is Right ? 


Tell which of tages NETO is correct, answering 
quickly “a,” 6,” or “c.’ 

1. The ship Covenant was (a) a schooner, (6) a brig, 
(c) a yacht. 

2. David Balfour was sailing (a) on a pleasure voyage, 
(6) to trade with the American colonists, (c) to be sold 
into slavery. 

3. Alan Breck and David (a) overcame the captain and 
crew, (6) were beaten and shut up in the cabin, (c) were 
killed in the fight. 

4. One night they saw in the moonlight something like 
a fountain. It was (a) a whale spouting, (b) the sea break- 
ing on a reef, (c) a tiderace. 

5. The mate was sent (a) to the bow of the vessel to . 
watch, (b) to the stern, (c) to the foretop. 

6. The brig (a) sailed safely through the channel, (bd) 
turned toward the open sea, (c) struck a reef. 

7. David (a) got into the skiff, (b) stayed on board the 
brig, (c) was thrown into the sea. 

8. David (a) swam quickly to shore, (b) caught hold 
of a yard and propelled it to the shore by kicking, (©) 
waited on a reef until he was rescued, 
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Questions 


1. Why did David and Alan not fear that the captain 
would show treachery to them? 

2. What is the difference between a brig and a schooner ? 
(Look up pictures in the large dictionary.) 

3. What is meant by close-hauled? and why was the 
brig close-hauled ? 

4. Find on a map of the British Isles the island of Mull 
(off the west coast of Scotland). 

5. What caused the ship to strike on the reef ? 

6. What good trait, if any, do you find in the captain ? 

7. Why do you suppose Alan said that the country of 
the Campbells was the worst possible country for him? 
(Alan belonged to the Stewart clan.) 

8. What is meant by the following words or phrases: 
brig, larboard bow, ye ken where it is, foretop, weather 
board, tiller, dunch, amidships, hamper, harrowed, canted, 
bulwarks, spar, tract, tiderace. 


RoBERT Louis STEVENSON (1850-1894) 


Read the following outline of the author’s life and be 
ready to answer these questions: 

1. In what country was he born ? 

2. What can you say of his health ? 

3. How did he happen to take up the business of 
writing ? 

4. Where did he finally make his home ? 

5. Tell something of his later life. 

6. What stories or poems of his do you know ? 
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Robert Louis Stevenson was born in Edinburgh in 1850. 
His father was a builder of lighthouses, and Robert wanted 
to be a lighthouse builder, too, but he was not strong 
enough. So he wrote stories. Often he was so ill that he 
had to write propped up in bed with pillows; but at other 
times he was stronger and able to be out of doors. He spent 
a year or more in California and visited many other places 
in search of health. Finally he found a spot in one of the 
Samoan Islands in the Pacific Ocean that seemed to agree 
with him, and he made his home there for four years, 
until his death in 1894. The natives of Samoa loved him 
and taught him their language, and he, in turn, taught 
them many interesting and useful things. They would 
gather about him and listen for hours at a time, while 
he told them stories in the language he had learned from 
them. They called him Tusitala, or “teller of stories.” 

Among Mr. Stevenson’s best-known books are “ Treasure 
Island” and “Kidnapped” (from which this selection is 
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taken). His “Child’s Garden of Verses” is known to 
nearly all English and American children and is made up 
of memories from his own childhood. 


amidships: in or toward the 
middle of a ship’s length 

bulwarks: the side of a ship 
above the upper deck 

canted: tipped or tilted 

close-hauled: with sail set for 
sailing as nearly as possible 
against the wind 

conjecture: to guess 

distracting : confusing 

dunch: a shock, a jar 

Earraid (ear raid’) 

foretop: the little platform near 
the top of the foremast 

guinea (gin'l): an English gold 
coin worth 21 shillings, or a 
little more than five dollars 

hamper: rigging or other nec- 
essary gear on shipboard 

harrow: to distress 

heather (héath'ér): a hardy 
evergreen shrub that grows 
on waste land in Scotland 


Iona (i 6'na or 6 6'na) 

ken: to know 

larboard bow: the left of the 
bow of a ship, as one faces 
forward; the port bow 

margin: border, edge 

mortally: deadly; here, ex- 
ceedingly 

obstacle: anything that stands 
in the way 

Riach (7i'ak) 

spar: any round timber used 
to support a sail, as a mast, 
yard, or boom 

tiller: the bar or handle by 
which the rudder is turned 

tract: a large stretch of either 
land or water 

treachery (tréach'ér ¥): deceit 

weather board: the windward 
side of a vessel . 

yard: a long spar to support a 
square sail 


Other Readings. Stevenson’s “Treasure Island”; Long- 
fellow’s “The Wreck of the Hesperus”; George Kennan’s 
“My Narrowest Escape” (in “Sea Stories retold from St. 
Nicholas’); the shipwrecks described in “ Robinson Crusoe” 


and “David Copperfield.” 
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HOME THOUGHTS FROM EUROPE! 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


"Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and 
down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of 
the kings, — 

But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated 
things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America 
for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long 
to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is 
full of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in 
the air; 
And Paris is a woman’s town with flowers in her 
hair ; 
1 From “The Collected Poems of Henry van Dyke.” Copyright, 1920. 
By arrangement with Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great 
to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is no place 
like Home. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions 
drilled ; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing 
fountains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble 
for a day 

In the friendly western woodland where Nature 
has her way! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something 
seems to lack; 

The Past is too much with her, and the people 
looking back, 

But the glory of the Present is to make the 
Future free, — 

We love our land for what she is and what she 
is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America 
for me! 
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I want a ship that’s westward bound, to plow 
the rolling sea 

To the blesséd land of Room Enough, beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is 
full of stars. 


Questions 


1. What “cities of renown” should you most like to see 
in Europe ? 

2. Why are these called “antiquated things ” ? 

3. Read the line that speaks of America as being the 
opposite of antiquated. 

4, Explain “the flag is full of stars.’ How many stars 
are in the American flag, and what do they stand for ? 

5. What four important European cities are named in 
the third stanza, and what does the poet notice in each ? 

6. What does he like in Germany ? 

7. Where is Versailles, and what does the poet like there? 

8. What does he like most of all in the world, and why ? 

9. Tell what you can of Dr. van Dyke’s life. 


HENRY VAN DYKE (1852- ) 

Dr. van Dyke has seen Europe from all sides and under 
all conditions. He was the American ambassador to the 
Netherlands when the World War broke out, and he did 
valuable service at that time in helping Americans in 
Europe, and in keeping the government of Holland on 
friendly terms with the United States. 

Ve 
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He was born in Germantown, now a part of Philadelphia, 
in 1852. After finishing his college course, he studied a 
year or two in Germany. For many years he was pastor of 
a church in New York, and afterwards a college professor 
at Princeton. He often went abroad, and in several of his 
books he speaks of his travels. But he was always thor- 
oughly an American, and always glad to get home. For a 
fuller story of his life, and his poem “Indian Summer,” see 
Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader, Book One. 


antiquated: old, out of date Versailles (vér si'yé): a famous 
renown: fame palace near Paris 


Other Readings. Katharine Lee Bates’s “ America the 
Beautiful”; Daly’s “A Toast to the Flag”; Key’s “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and Smith’s “America” (Young and 
Field, Book Four); Austin’s “To America”; Stanton’s “The 
Old Flag Forever” (Young and Field, Book Five); Nesbit’s 
“Flag Song”; “Flag of the Free” (Field Fourth Reader). 


PART II. EVERYDAY HEROES 


THE MINER 


[Did you ever think of the coal miner as a hero? Hun- 
dreds of feet underground, in the darkness and the damp, 
seldom seeing the sunshine, surrounded by dangers, he 
works from day to day that you and I may be warm. 

The dangers that the miner has to meet are many. 
There is the poisonous gas that sometimes fills the mine 
and chokes him. There is the deadly cave-in, when the roof 
of the mine gives way and tons of earth fall down, burying 
him at his work. There are floods, when water flows out 
of channels in the earth and fills the mines, and there are 
fires that burn the shafts and the woodwork of the tunnels 
and fill the passages with smoke and flame. The world 
must have coal; someone must dig it. The miner does not 
think of danger, but goes cheerfully about his task. 

Some years ago, at Cherry, in the Illinois coal fields, 
there was a terrible accident in a mine. A load of hay, 
which had been taken down into the mine to feed the 
mules, took fire, and soon the woodwork of the tunnels 
where the men were working was ablaze. Five hundred 
men were working in the mine when the fire broke out. 
Many of them were so far away at the ends of the passages 


that they did not know what was happening. The first 
83 
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thing to do was to warn these men and to get them to the 
shaft, where they could be pulled up to safety. 

Many heroic deeds were done that day, as the flames 
were creeping through those underground tunnels, — and 
brave men who might have escaped went back to give the 
alarm to their companions. 

Soon a crowd of frightened miners were running and 
tumbling over one another in their haste to get out. The 
cage, or car, in which the men were pulled up through the 
shaft to the earth above was kept running, and some eighty 
men were rescued in this way. Then the woodwork of the 
shaft caught fire, and the rest of the miners were imprisoned. 
There was no escape until the fire could be put out and 
fresh air pumped into the mine. So those aboveground 
covered the top of the shaft and tried to put out the fire 
by smothering it. It was thought that enough air might 
still remain in some of the passages to keep the men alive 
until this could be done. 

The story of how two brave men saved a company of - 
twenty has been brilliantly told by Edith Wyatt, an Amer- 
ican novelist who lives in Chicago and who visited the 
scene of the disaster soon after it occurred, taking down 
the details of it from the lips of the men themselves.] 
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THE RESCUE AT CHERRY? 
EpirH WYATT 


On the afternoon of the disaster, Walter Waite 
and George Eddy had both gone so far into the 
recesses of the mine, warning others, that at last 
they found they could not make the shaft. The 
parties met, and were led by Mr. Waite and 
Mr. Eddy along the last feasible road to the main 
shaft. The air grew heavier and heavier as they 
walked. Then Mr. Waite and Mr. Eddy, who were 
- in advance, saw three mules drop dead just ahead 
of them. 

Mr. Waite turned and said quietly to Mr. Eddy, 
“We are caught like rats in a trap. But there is 
no need to tell the boys about seeing the mules.” 
He directed the men back to the passage from 
which they had come, which seemed to have 
fresher air, and sat down and lighted a pipe and 
smoked. Some of the others smoked, too, reas- 
‘sured by his coolness. They were nineteen in num- 
ber, including English, French, Germans, Italians, 
Scotchmen, Americans, Poles, and Lithuanians. 

Mr. Waite seems to have been from that time 


1 From McClure’s Magazine, by permission of the author. 
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the natural leader. He is a small, delicately built 
man, with the deep hazel eyes of a religious en- 
thusiast. He is -a fervent Presbyterian, a mine 
boss, and an Englishman, born in the Forest of 
Dean and brought up in Illinois, where he has 
mined soft coal for twenty years. 

While this party sat smoking in the passage 
where there was fresher air, they heard cries 
near; and Mr. Eddy went out and dragged in two 
more men, White and Lorimer, almost overcome 
with black damp. These men said they had almost 
reached the main shaft. It was a furnace. 

In this place of fresher air, these twenty-one 
people stayed till the following afternoon, which 
was Sunday. The air grew worse and worse; the 
men’s desperation greater and greater. 

Lasti, an Italian from Bologna, by Sunday morn- 
ing was frantic. He seized his miner’s pail of 
heavy tin, crushed it furiously in his hands into 
a ball, flung it from him on the rock, and trampled 
on it. “I never use you in this shaft any more, 
nor in any other!” he cried. The others laughed 7 
at him. 

In the afternoon, a Frenchman, Leopold Dumont, 
said they would die if they stayed longer, and 
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broke away. The black damp began to surge in 
more heavily soon afterward; and they all started 
out, directed by Mr. Waite, who came last with 
an old Lithuanian, Dan Holafethek, in a serious 
condition of exhaustion. Within a few minutes 
Dumont returned to them. He was stifling then, 
nearly dying. The effort of accompanying the rest 
back through the bad air to a refuge for which 
Mr. Waite was steering, beyond the difficult 
passage, was too much for the poor Frenchman. 
He drew his last breath; and the others were 
obliged to leave him. 

In the less choking atmosphere they reached 
beyond, Mr. Waite said they would build a barrier 
to keep in the air they had found. The twenty 
men in a passage about thirty-five hundred feet 
from the main shaft, in the second west entry, 
sealed themselves into a prison about five hundred 
feet long, nine feet wide, and five feet high. 

It had been supposed that no man could live in 
air so full of black damp as to quench the light 
of an oil lamp. Now, on this Sunday afternoon, 
even inside the barrier, all but the carbide lights 
had gone out. 

“ After that,” said Mr. Eddy, “we knew that all 
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there was to do was to die there. You know, 
they say black damp doesn’t cause any suffering. 
We thought we would just go to sleep there.” 
All the men wrote letters to their families. 

Not long after the letters were written, Mr. Waite 
said they would have a little service for Dumont. 
Mr. Waite prayed for their dead companion, and 
offered a prayer for safety. 

Then he raised his voice and all sang “Rock 
of Ages”: 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 

As long as they could see each other, it was not 
so bad. But the carbide lights went out on Tues- 
day, and then the darkness was complete. All 
but Walter Waite gave up hope. At intervals, he 
would call each of the men by name: “Are you 
asleep? How are you feeling? How are you get- 
ting along?” 

The only food of the twenty was a little lard . 
oil, some of the oil known as “miner’s sunshine,” 
and the tobacco they happened to have in their 
pockets. Mr. Waite had not yet eaten his dinner 
when the fire broke out, so he was a meal behind 
the others, and suffered proportionately. «* . 
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One day he told them that he wished he had a 
bunch of bananas he had eaten once in Chicago. 
Everybody instantly begged him not to talk of 
them. But it was a favorite story of Mr. Waite’s, 
and he went on to tell how he had heard an 
Italian vender calling, “Bananas, ten cents a 
dozen.” He gave the Italian ten cents, and the 
man counted the fruit into the bag — “Two, four, 
six, ten, twelve.” When Mr. Waite opened the 
bag there were only ten bananas, but he ate them 
all. At this, everyone groaned again and begged 

him not to mention the ten bananas. 
4e'The twenty suffered not only from hunger, but 
from the severe cold. At what they called night — 
they determined the time by feeling the hands of 
their watches—the men slept in three groups, 
each group curled up together, for warmth. 

But the party’s worst torture was thirst. After 
the first day, the men.were put to the most terrible 
shifts for water. Mr. Waite, groping around the 
passage, found in some places a little seepage from 
the walls. He directed the men to hollow out cups 
in the ground. Five of these cups were dug. They 
collected less than half a pint apiece in twelve 
hours: The men took turns in: drinking the 
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seepage, though it was filled with fine particles of 
coal dust and almost strangled them as they 
swallowed it. 

Then an ugly thing happened. Several men 
went in their right turn to their appointed cups, 
to find the hollows of the cups licked dry. In the 
blackness, some one among the twenty had been 
stealing the seepage. 

At the second turn, after his cup had been thus 
emptied, George Eddy, too weak to do more than 
-ereep, crawled to his drinking place. The thief 
was lying there before him. Eddy came up silently 
behind him. “If I’d had a knife,” he said to the 
man, “I’d have stuck it into you.” After that the 
man was guarded, and restricted to his fair share. 

Toward Friday there was more and more despair. 
Even Mr. Waite, though he never lost hope, 
thought of cave-ins. And in one place in the diary 
his wife showed me, courageous, religious, exalted 
in tone though it is, he says his heart is breaking. 

By placing his hand at the barrier, he could feel 
the air and know when the main shaft was sealed 
and unsealed. He constantly buoyed the others by 
telling them that he knew those above were try- 
ing to save them. He would say to them, “We are 
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better off than those on top; for we know we are 
alive, and they don’t know it”; and, “Don’t give 
up; we are going to give those people up there 
the very biggest surprise they ever had.” 

On Saturday morning, when four of them could 
barely crawl, Mr. Waite felt fresh air at the bar- 
rier. He asked for four volunteers to go out for 
water, and to test the air for others as they went, 
turning back instantly if they felt themselves at all 
overcome. A second relay of four were to follow 
the first four, and were to run forward and drag 
them back behind the barrier if the black damp 
made them faint. Mr. Waite, old Holafethek, and 
the sickest men remained just outside the hole in 
the barrier. When the first four reached a certain 
_ entry, if the air was good and they felt that the 

hope of safety lay ahead of them, they were to 
whistle twice. 

Beside the barrier Waite, Holafethek, and the 
rest stood waiting for an interminable time. Then, 
through the dark, sounded two whistles. 

The men at the barrier, wild with joy, cheered 
back to their comrades. Some of them started 
to creep along the passage. They were all still 
in an atmosphere that would have instantly killed 
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men entering from fresh air. Time had accus- 
tomed their lungs to the lack of oxygen. 

Three hours after the first four had left the bar- 
rier, Waite suddenly saw ahead two little lights 
coming. The lights came nearer. They belonged 
to the men with the oxygen helmets. Waite and 
his party were saved. 

But there is one noble touch in the conduct 
of the twenty that must not go unrecorded. None 
of them has ever told the name of the man who 
took the drinking water. 


Tests for Silent Reading 


1. What are some of the dangers that miners meet ? 

2. Where was the mine in which this accident occurred? 

3. What caused the accident ? 

4, Describe how the men were trapped in the mine: 

5. What was done to put out the fire ? 

6. Describe Mr. Waite. 

7. Describe Lasti, the Italian. t 

8. What did Dumont do, and what was the result? 

9. Which lights burned the longer, the oil lamps or the 
carbide lamps? What had the men thought would happen 
when the lights went out, and what did they now learn? 

10. What did Waite do to keep up the men’s Gourese.t ? 
11. Tell Waite’s story of the bananas. _ 
12. Tell about the man who stole the water. 
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Thought Questions 


1. What would have happened if water had been 
' pumped into the mine to put out the fire? 

2. What made the mules drop dead, and what did that 
mean to the men who saw it? 

3. What is RAE GN where do we find it, and what is it 
good for ? 

4. Why did the men build a barrier? 

5. Which was the more dangerous, the black damp 
outside, or the constant breathing of the men inside? Dis- 
cuss this question. 

6. Why did the men write letters to their families ? 

7. Why did the men never tell the name of the man 
who stole the water ? What do you think of this? 

8. Study this plan of a mine; then draw it from memory. 
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accompanying: going in com- 
pany with 

atmosphere: air 

Bologna (bd lon'ya): a city in 
Italy 

buoyed (boid, boo'id, ov bwoid): 
supported, kept from sinking 

carbide: a substance which 
when mixed with water gives 
off an illuminating gas 

collected: gathered together 

desperation: reckless hopeless- 
ness 

details: particulars 

disaster: a sudden and great 
misfortune 

enthusiast: one whois strongly 
interested in and devoted to 
some cause 

exhaustion (&g zds'chzn): 
state of being worn out 

feasible (fea'si b’l): practicable, 
that may be done 

Holafethek (ho la féth'sk) 

interminable (in tér'mi na b’l): 
endless 

Lasti (las'tt) 

Lithuanian (lithtda’nidn): a 
native of Lithuania 


the 
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mention (mén'shzn): to speak 
of briefly 

novelist (ndv’él ist): a writer of 
novels or stories 

oxygen (ok'si gén): a gas that 
forms the life-giving part of 
the air 

oxygen helmet: a sort of cap 
put over the head and con- 
taining oxygen, used by 
miners and divers 

proportionately : in proportion 

reassure (1é @ shoor’): to restore 
or give courage, to give new 
confidence 

recesses (ré cés'sés): places hol- 
lowed out or hidden, caverns 
in the earth 

relay: a new set or shift of 
men or animals _ 

restricted: shut in 

seepage: some fluid — here, 
water — that oozes through 
earth or rock 

torture: great suffering 

unrecorded: not written down 

vender: a seller, a peddler 

volunteer: one who offers his 
services willingly 
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THE LIFE-SAVER 


[Along our seacoast and the shores of our Great Lakes 
are hundreds of life-saving stations kept by the United 
States government to help shipwrecked sailors or vessels 
in distress. It is the duty of the lifesavers, or surfmen, 
who live at these stations to watch the coast day and 
night, in all seasons and all weathers, and to be ready ata 
moment’s warning to go to the help of any ship or sailor 
who may be in trouble. This story will show some of the 
dangers that they have to meet. It is retold from a story 
by Fanny E. Coe, an American writer whose “Stories for 
the Story Teller,” “Heroes of Everyday Life,” and books 
on American history are well known.] 


THE WRECK OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Fanny E. CoE 


It was a stormy day in winter. The boats were 
still running on the Great Lakes, and the steamer 
St. Lawrence, with a cargo of corn from Chicago, 
was pushing her way northward along the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan. She had a crew of fifteen. 

Every vessel bound in that direction must pass 
Point Betsey, on the Michigan shore. It is a dan- 
gerous place in stormy weather, and the men at 
the life-saving station there find plenty to do. 
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On the afternoon of our story, snow was fall- 
ing thick and fast. It may be that the storm had 
bewildered the master of the St. Lawrence. He 
was out of his course, and at half-past five in 
the afternoon his vessel suddenly struck bottom 
and held fast. 

The waves were running high, and although 
there was no immediate danger to the steamer, 
the captain began to blow the steam whistle at 
short intervals. These sounds were heard at the 
Point Betsey Life-Saving Station, but the life-savers 
decided that they came from a car ferry bound into 
Frankfort. Keeper Miller, however, thought that 
the vessel was too near the beach for safety. So 
he sent surfman Bedford down the shore to warn 
her off with signal lights. 

The falling snow was so thick that Bedford 
could not see the lights of the steamer until he 
was abreast of her. Then he burned two signals, 
and was satisfied that she was already stranded. 

In response to the second signal the steamer 
blew three short blasts. Immediately Bedford re- 
traced his way to the station, where he stated 
the facts. The distance of the vessel from shore 
he thought was about three hundred and fifty yards. 
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A surfman was at once sent off to procure a 
team of horses, while the others ran out the wagon 
with the surfboat on it. Within twenty or thirty 
minutes the team came, and all hands started 
down the. beach, arriving opposite the steamer in 
less than three quarters of an hour. 

By this time the weather was so thick that the 
men could see but a little space around them. 
The surfboat was launched, however, as soon as 
the life-savers came abreast of the steamer. In 
crossing the second bar an unseen breaker dashed 
into the boat and nearly filled it. On this account 
keeper Miller was forced to return to the beach. 

The snow was then falling so fast, and the boat 
and oars were so covered with ice, that keeper 
Miller thought a second attempt would be foolhardy. 
He therefore sent the crew back to the station with 
the team to bring up the beach apparatus. 

Because of the severe storm and the obstructed 
condition of the beach, two trips were necessary 
to bring all the tackle abreast of the vessel. While 
returning to the wreck on the second trip, surfman 
Jeffs stopped to trim a lantern. As he started 
forward he was surprised to see a man rise from 
the beach and stagger toward him. The stranger 
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was dripping wet and scarcely able to stand. Ina 
feeble whisper he told the surfman that he, with 
four others, had left the steamer in a small boat, 
which had capsized. He urged Jeffs to search for 
his friends along the shore. He feared they might 
be in greater distress than himself. 

Jeffs did as he was asked and soon stumbled 
on two men, one of whom proved to be the first 
mate of the steamer. They were alive, but much 
exhausted. When Jeffs reached the wreck he re- 
ported the finding of the three shipwrecked men. 
As neither the vessel nor the crew on board were 
then in great danger, keeper Miller wisely resolved 
to give his attention to the men already on the 
beach. In order to move the shipwrecked men to 
the station as quickly as possible the apparatus 
cart was hastily cleared. While some of the surf- 
men hauled the cart, the keeper followed after. 

Four living men were picked up and hurried to 
the station. Meantime the keeper discovered the 
fifth lying in the edge of the water, drowned. 

Referring to this matter, the keeper afterward 
said, “None of the four men we helped to the 
station could ever have reached there alone, and 
if we had not been obliged to make a second trip 
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for the apparatus we should have known nothing 
about them until four o’clock in the morning, 
when we took off the rest of the crew.” Twenty- 
two inches of snow fell that night. 

As soon as the four living men were placed in 
the station the life-saving crew returned to help 
the men still on board the steamer. The Lyle gun 
was placed in position, and the first shot laid its 
line across the wreck. In the confusion and dark- 
ness, however, no one saw it, and after a few 
moments another was sent out. This, too, failed 
to be seen, and the disappointed surfmen began 
to haul it back to the shore. Then the whistle of 
the wreck began to blow — why, the surfmen could 
not understand. As a matter of fact the ship- 
wrecked people knew nothing of the life lines, 
until they were startled by hearing their own 
whistle blow without any apparent cause. They 
then looked and discovered that a life line lay 
across the whistle cord, causing a blast of the 
whistle at every pull on the line. 

As soon as the sailors began to haul out the 
shot line, the whip line and then the hawser were 
fastened to it. Unfortunately, when these lines 
reached the vessel, they caught on something and 
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would not work. The keeper thereupon resolved to 
man the surfboat once more. Instead of trying to 
use the oars he determined to pull her out by means 
of the whip line. The sea was furious; the lines, 
the boat, and the men were covered with ice; 
and the night was so dark that one could hardly 
see his neighbor. Twice the brave men made the 
dangerous trip, each time carrying to the shore 
five of the steamer’s exhausted crew, and thus 
rescuing them all. 


Give these Details of the Story 


. Season of the year. 

. Number of men in the crew. 

. Where the wreck occurred. 

. State of the weather. 

. Cause of the wreck. 

. How the life-savers warned the vessel. 

. What they did first to rescue the men. 

What happened to the surfboat. 

. The shooting of the life lines. 

10. What one of the surfmen found on the beach. 
11. What he learned from the sailor. 

12. Number of men found on the shore. 

13. What was done to aid them. 

14. The failure to see the life line and how it was Sate Ms 
15. How the crew were finally rescued. 


OCMONAMTAWNPE 
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Things to Do 


1. Make a rough map of Lake Michigan; show on it the 
direction in which the vessel was going and the side of the 
lake on which the wreck occurred. 

2. Draw a picture of a surfboat and the wagon on which 
it was carried. 

3. Let a chair represent the wreck. Throw a ball of yarn 
or string over it. Show how by tying heavier string to the 
shore end of the line it would be possible to pull a stout 
rope or hawser to the ship, on which the men could get to 
the shore. Show how, when the hawser became clogged, 


the life-savers got to the ship and rescued the men. 


_abreast : even with, side by side 

apparatus (4p a ra'tws): instru- 
ments or machines to do a 
certain work 

apparent (@ par’ént or @ par'ént): 
clear, plain 

attention: care, thought 

bewildered (bé wil’dered): con- 
fused 

cargo: the freight or load ofa 
ship 

foolhardy : foolishly bold 

hawser: a large rope for tow- 
ing or mooring a ship 


interval: time or space between 
two points 

Lyle gun: agun used for shoot- 
ing a life line over a wrecked 
vessel 

obstructed: clogged, blocked 

referring to: speaking of 

response: an answer, reply 

severe (sé vére'): hard, extreme 

tackle: ropes, pulleys, and 
other gear arranged for hoist- 
ing or pulling 

whip line: a light, strong cord 
oftener called whipcord 


Other Readings. The Other stories in Miss Coe’s “ Heroes 
of Everyday Life”; Baldwin’s “ American Book of Golden 
Deeds;” Hale’s “Stories of the Sea.” 
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THE THREE BELLS? 
JOHN G. WHITTIER 


[This poem was written in 1872 soon after a ship named 
the Three Bells, sailing out of Glasgow, Scotland, had 
found a sinking vessel and had rescued all the crew. The 
poet, Whittier, read an account of it in a newspaper, and it 
made such an impression upon him that he at once sat 
down and wrote these verses.| 


Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that Thy answer 
From the horror round about? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho! ship ahoy!” its cry: 
“Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by!” 
1 From the “Complete Poems of John Greenleaf Whittier,” by per- 


mission of and by special arrangement with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
authorized publishers. 
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Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 
Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry: 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted; 
“The Three Bells shall lay by!” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear; 
All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at. last. 
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Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


Type of the Love eternal, 
Repeat the Master’s cry, 

As tossing through our darkness 
The lights of God draw nigh! 


Appreciation 


1. What picture do you see in the first stanza ? 

2. What word in the first stanza tells you the time ? 

3. What two words tell you of two effects of the storm ? 

4, What did the injured ship do to get help? | 

5. What is the difference between calling upon God in 
great trouble and using His name carelessly? What is 
profanity ? 

6. What was God’s “answer from the horror round 
about”? (See next stanza. The poet means that God put 
it into the heart of the captain of the Three Bells to answer 
the signal and to shout that help was coming.) 

7.In the ninth stanza, what is meant by “in grateful 
memory sail” ? 

8. Explain “type of the Love eternal.” Whose love? 
And what is meant by the lights of God shining through 
our darkness? There is a hymn “Let the Lower Lights be 
Burning ” that expresses the same thought. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (1807-1892) 


Read this outline of Whittier’s life and be ready to 
answer the following questions: 

1. When and where was Whittier born ? 

2. How did he spend his boyhood ? 

3. What can you say of his school life? 

4, What did he do when he became a man? 

5. What poems of his can you name? Have you read or 
heard any of them? If so, tell which. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, one of the most famous of 
American poets, was born near Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
in 1807. His father was a hard-working farmer, and young 
Greenleaf, as the boy was called, learned to work when 
he was very small. Soon after his fourteenth birthday a 
school-teacher lent him a book of poems by Robert Burns, 
a celebrated Scottish poet, who was a farmer like him- 
self. These poems opened young Whittier’s eyes and 
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made him see that there were beautiful things in the 
common, everyday life of the farm. He began to write of 
them, in simple verse, as Burns had done. When he was 
eighteen his sister, without his knowledge, sent some of 
his verses to a newspaper, and the editor liked them so 
well that he not only printed them, but came out to the 
farm to see the boy who had written them. Whittier went 
to an academy in Haverhill for two terms, paying his way 
by making slippers, and then, to earn more money, taught 
school himself for a time. Afterwards he became a news- 
paper editor and served in the state legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. But all through his life his chief interest was 
poetry. Some of his poems, as “The Barefoot Boy,” “Snow- 
Bound,” “In School-Days,” “Barbara Frietchie,” “Maud 
Muller,” and “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” are very widely known. 

The last fifty years of Whittier’s life were spent in a 
pleasant old home in Amesbury, Massachusetts, with his 
sister Elizabeth. He lived to be eighty-five. For a fuller 
account of his life, see the Young and Field Literary 
Reader, Book Four. 


eternal: lasting forever lurch: to roll or swing sud- 

heaving: rising, swelling denly to one side 

lay by: to take in all sail and _ taffrail: the railing around the 
stop, or move very slowly stern of a ship 


Other Readings. Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus”; Kingsley’s “Three Fishers”; Cowper’s “The Loss 
of the Royal George”; James T. Fields’s “The Captain’s 
Daughter.” Other poems by Whittier : “The Barefoot Boy,” 
“In School-Days,” “The Frost Spirit,” “ The Drovers,” “The 
Fishermen,” “The Corn-Song,” “The Pumpkin.” 
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KATE SHELLEY, THE GIRL WHO SAVED 
A TRAIN 


Kate Shelley was the daughter of a section fore- 
man on the Northwestern railroad in Iowa. Her 
father had been killed in a railroad accident when 
Kate was a young girl, and after his death she and 
her mother lived by themselves in a little cottage 
overlooking Honey Creek, near where it joined 
the Des Moines River. Just beyond the cottage 
where the Shelleys lived, the railroad crossed 
Honey Creek, and a little farther on ran over a 
high bridge across the Des Moines River. 

In the summer of 1881 there had been severe 
and continued rains, and the river had risen to 
a flood. One night in July, when the water was 
at its highest, Kate Shelley, then a girl of sixteen, 
while listening, with her mother, to the terrific 
storm that was still raging outside, saw a lone 
engine pass, going up the grade toward Honey 
Creek. As the engine went over the bridge, they — 
watched the lights and saw them grow fainter. 
Then there was a crash. The lights disappeared, 
and a great hissing of steam told them that the 
engine was in the creek. 
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Kate’s mind worked quickly. She thought at 
once of the fast express train which within an 
hour would cross the bridge over the Des Moines 
River, from the other side. She must in some 
way stop it, for the bridge across the creek was 
down, — or if not down, the track at least was gone. 
Seizing a lantern, she hurriedly lighted it and 
rushed out into the storm. 

The last stop that the express would make be- 
fore crossing the river bridge was at Moingona, 
two miles away. She had thought to signal as the 
train came on, but her lantern was blown out in the 
storm, and she was left in almost total darkness. 

What she did has been told in verse by Eugene 
J. Hall, who wrote a poem about it soon afterward. 


Then carefully over the timbers she creeps 
On her hands and her knees, almost holding her breath. 
The loud thunder peals and the wind wildly sweeps,’ 
And struggles to hurry her downward to death; 
But the thought of the train to destruction so near 
Removes from her soul every feeling of fear. 


_ With the blood dripping down from each torn, bleeding 
limb, 
Slowly over the timbers her dark way she feels; 
Her fingers grow numb and her head seems to swim; 
Her strength is fast failing ; she staggers, she reels, 
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She falls! Ah! the danger is over at last, 
Her feet touch the earth, and the long bridge is passed! 


In an instant new life seems to come to her form; 
She springs to her feet and forgets her despair; 
On, on to Moingona! She faces the storm, 
She reaches the station—the keeper is there. 
“Save the lightning express! No,—hang out the red light! 
There’s death on the bridge at the river tonight!” 
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Out flashes the signal-light, lurid and red; 

Then sounds the loud roar of the swift-coming train, 
The hissing of steam; and there, brightly ahead, 

The gleam of a headlight illumines the rain. 
“Down brakes!” shrieks the whistle, defiant and shrill: 
She heeds the red signal, she slackens! she’s still! 


Ah! noble Kate Shelley, your mission is done; 

Your deed that dark night will not fade from our gaze; 
An endless renown you have worthily won: 

Let the nation be just, and accord you its praise; 
Let your name, let your fame, and your courage declare 
What a woman can do, and a woman can dare. 


The passengers whose lives Kate Shelley saved 
that night made her a gift of money, which she 
did not wish to take. A gold cross was presented 
to her by some of the school children of. Dubuque, 
a gold watch by the railroad conductors, and a 
medal together with two hundred dollars, by the 
state government of Iowa. The railroad company 
sent her some supplies, and later gave her the 
position of station agent at Moingona, where she 
had flagged the train. The new bridge that was 
built to take the place of the one that went down 
in the flood was called the Kate Shelley Bridge. 
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Test Questions 


1. Who was Kate Shelley, and how did she happen to be 
at the approach to the bridge ? 

2. What did she see as she stood there? 

3. What caused the accident ? 

4, What did it suggest to her, and what did she do? 

5. What qualities of mind does this show ? 

6. Tell the result of her act, and how she was rewarded. 


Word Study 


1. Use other words or word groups for the following: to 
examine the condition of the track; to see that nothing 
went wrong; going up the grade; to hurry her downward 
to death; illumines the rain; accord you its praise. 

2. Give the meaning of the following words: section fore- 
man, total, despair, lurid, defiant, mission, accord. 


accord: to give something due lurid: giving a yellowish-red 


defiant (dé fi'ént): bold light 

Des Moines (dé moin’) mission: duty, trust 

despair: hopelessness » Moingona (moin go'na) 

destruction: the act of orstate section foreman: an overseer 
of being destroyed on a section of road 

grade: partofaroadthatisin- trestle (trés’1): the framework 
clined upward or downward supporting a railroad track 


Other Readings. Mr. Hall’s poem “Kate Shelley” (in 
Fulton and Trueblood’s “ Choice Readings”); Phoebe Cary’s 
“The Leak in the Dike” (in Young and Field, Book Five); 
“Grace Darling” (in Baldwin’s “ Fifty Famous Stories ”). 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT: MASTER 
DIVER’ 


F. HopKINSON SMITH 


One morning in January, when the ice in the 
Hudson River ran unusually heavy, a Hoboken 
ferryboat slowly crunched her way through the 
loose floes, until the thickness of the pack choked 
her paddles in mid-river. It was an early morn- 
ing trip, and the decks were crowded with labor- 
ing men and the driveways choked with teams; 
the women and children standing inside the cab- 
ins were a solid mass, up to the swinging doors. 
While she was gathering strength for a further 
effort, an ocean tug crashed into her side, cutting 
her below the water line in a great V-shaped 
gash. The next instant a shriek went up from — 
hundreds of throats. Women, with blanched faces, 
caught terror-stricken children in their arms, 
while men, crazed with fear, climbed the rails 
and upper decks to escape the plunging of the 
overthrown horses. A moment more, and the dis- 


From F, Hopkinson Smith’s “Captain Thomas A. Scott: Master 


Diver,” by special arrangement with The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, publishers. 
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abled boat careened from the shock and fell over 
on her beam, helpless. Into the V-shaped gash 
the water poured a torrent. It seemed but a ques- 
tion of minutes before she would lunge headlong 
below the ice. : 

Within two hundred yards of both boats, and 
free of the heaviest ice, steamed the wrecking tug 
Reliance, of the Offshore Wrecking Company, mak- 
ing her way cautiously up the New Jersey shore 
to coal at Weehauken. On her deck forward, sight- 
-ing- the heavy cakes and calling out orders to 
the mate in the pilot house, stood Captain Scott. 
~When the ocean tug reversed her engines after 
the collision and backed clear of the shattered 
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wheelhouse of the ferryboat, he sprang forward, 
stooped down, ran his eye along the water line, 
noted in a flash every shattered plank, climbed 
into the pilot house of his own boat, and before 
the astonished pilot could catch his breath, pushed 
the nose of the Reliance along the rail of the ferry- 
boat and dropped upon the latter’s deck like a cat. 
If he had fallen from a passing cloud, the effect 
could not have been more startling. Men crowded 
about him and caught his hands; women sank 
on their knees and hugged their children; and a 
sudden peace and stillness possessed every soul 
on board. Tearing a life preserver from the man 
nearest him and throwing it overboard, he backed 
the coward ahead of him through the swaying 
mob, ordering the people to stand clear, and forc- 
ing the whole mass to the starboard side. The 
increased weight gradually righted the stricken 
boat until she regained a nearly even keel. 
With a threat to throw overboard any man 
who stirred, he dropped into the engine room, met 
the engineer halfway up the ladder, compelled 
him to return, dragged the mattresses from the 
crew’s bunks, stripped off blankets, snatched up 
clothes, overalls, cotton waste, and rags of carpet, 
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cramming them into the great rent left by the 
tug’s cutwater, until the space of each broken 
plank was replaced, except one. Through and 
over this space the water still combed, deluging 
the floors and swashing down between the grat- 
ings into the hold. 

“Another mattress!” he cried. “Quick! All 
gone? A blanket, then — carpet — anything! Five 
minutes more and she'll right herself.” 

It was useless. Everything, even to the oil rags, 
had been used. 

“Your coat, then. Think of the babies, man! 

Do you hear them?” 

- Coats and vests were off in an instant; the en- 
gineer on his knees bracing the shattered plank- 
ing, Captain Scott forcing the garments into the 
splintered openings. 

It was useless. Little by little the water gained, 
bursting out first below, then on one side, only to 
be calked out again, and only to rush in once more. 

Captain Scott stood a moment as if undecided, 
ran his eye searchingly over the engine room, 
saw that for his needs it was empty, then delib- 
erately tore down the top wall of calking he had 
so carefully built up, and before the engineer 
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could protest, forced his own body into the gap, 
with his arm outside, level with the drifting ice. 
An hour later, the disabled ferryboat, with every 
soul on board, was towed into the Hoboken slip. 

When they lifted the captain from the wreck, 
he was unconscious and barely alive. The water 
had frozen his blood, and the floating ice had torn 
the flesh from his arm from shoulder to wrist. 
When the color began to creep back to his cheeks, 
he opened his eyes and said to the doctor who 
was winding the bandages, “ Wuz any of them 
babies hurt?” 

A month passed before he regained his strength 
and another week before the arm Pe healed so 
that he could get his coat on. 

Bit by bit I had wrung this story from him. 
Another hour of corkscrewing made him remem- 
ber the log of the Reliance locked up in an old 
trunk in the garret. When the well-thumbed 
book was found, he perched his glasses on his 
nose and began turning the leaves with his rough 
finger. 

“Yes, here it is,” he said at last. “Knowed I 
hadn’t forgotten it. You can read it yourself; my 
eyes ain’t so good as they wuz.” 
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It read as follows: “January 30. Left Jersey 
City 7 a.m. Ice running heavy. Captain Scott 
stopped leak in ferryboat.” 


F. Hopkinson SMITH (1838-1915) 


F. Hopkinson Smith was an American novelist and artist 
who was born in Baltimore. When a young man he studied 
engineering and built lighthouses and other structures hav- 
ing foundations in the sea. This brought him in touch with 
a number of divers and sailors. At least tw6 of his stories, 
this one of Captain Scott and “Caleb West, Master Diver,” 
have to do with divers. Mr. Smith was a great traveler 
and spent half of each year in foreign lands. 


Outline of the Story 


Give in short sentences the main points in the story, 
beginning somewhat like this: It was a morning in January. 
Ice was floating in the Hudson River. The Hoboken ferry- 
boat was clogged with ice. Her decks were crowded with 
passengers. An ocean tug crashed into her side. (Continue 
the outline, giving only the points necessary to an under- 
standing of the story. This is an exercise in judging what 
is important and what is unimportant.) 


Work with Words 


Use other words or groups of words for those in italics: 

1.The ferryboat crunched her way through the floes. 

2. Women, with blanched faces, caught terror-stricken 
children in their arms. 
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3. Captain Scott noted every shattered plank, and before 
the astonished pilot could catch his breath pushed the nose 
of his tug along the rail. 

4. The increased weight righted the stricken boat until 
she regained a nearly even keel. 

5. The captain ran his eye searchingly over the engine 
room, then deliberately tore down the top of the calking 
and forced his own body into the gap. 

6. Another hour of corkscrewing made him remember. 


blanched: pale» lunge (linge): a plunging for- 


combed : rolled over like a wave 

corkscrewing: pulling out of 
one as with a corkscrew 

cutwater: the prow ofa vessel, 
the part that cuts the water 


ward 
protest (pro tést'): to object 
regained: gained back, recov- 
ered 
reversed: turned back, made 


disabled: crippled, injured 

deluged (dél'tig’d) : covered with 
water, overwhelmed 

floe: a mass of floating ice 

increased: made greater 

log: the record of aship’s daily 
movements 


to go in an opposite direction 
shattered: broken into many 
pieces 
shriek: a wild, frightened cry 
stricken: struck, wounded 
unconscious: in a swoon or 
faint 


Other Readings. Other parts of the story of Captain 
Thomas Scott, from Coe’s “Heroes of Everyday Life”; also 
other stories from the same book; Smith’s “Caleb West, 
Master Diver”; Baldwin’s “American Book of Golden 
Deeds”; Grenfell’s “Adrift on an Ice Pan”; “Captain 
Scott and the Polar Heroes,” — another Captain Scott,— (in 
Young and Field, Book Five). 
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THE WOMAN WHO CONQUERED 
CANNIBALS! 


Basi MATHEWS 


[One of the greatest missionaries of modern times was 
David Livingstone. He was a Scotch physician who went 
to Africa to help overcome some of the dreadful diseases 
that were killing thousands of the natives. He not only 
cured the natives but led them to a better way of living 
and told them of God. After some ten years of missionary 
work he began to explore the unknown jungles of central 
Africa and to follow the hidden courses of the rivers. He 
lived in Africa thirty-three years and died while on one of 
his exploring journeys into the interior of the country. 

In reading this story notice how the life of David Living- 
stone influenced this Scotch girl, Mary Slessor, and think 
how the lives of all good people influence others to do great 
and good things. 

Basil Mathews, who writes the story, is an English 
author and editor.] 


I. A SCOTCH MILL GIRL IN AFRICA 


Mary Slessor was the daughter of a Scottish 
shoemaker, and after her father’s death she was 
the mainstay of the home. Working in a weaving 
shed in Dundee, whither the family had moved 


1 From “The Book of Missionary Heroes,” by Basil Mathews. Copy- 
right, 1922, George H. Doran Company, publishers. 
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when Mary was eleven, she educated herself by 
reading and study while at her machine. 

She taught herself with her book propped up 
on the machine at which she worked. She read of 
Livingstone’s travels and heard the stories of his 
fight against slavery for Africa, till he became 
her hero. 

One day the news flashed round the world: 
“Livingstone is dead.” Mary had thrilled as she 
read the story of his heroic and lonely life. Now 
he had fallen. She heard in her heart the words 
that he had spoken: 

“T go to Africa to try to make an open door...; 
do you carry out the work which I have begun. 
I LEAVE IT WITH YOU.” 

As Mary sat, tired with her week’s work, in her.# 
pew in the church on Sunday, and thought of 
Livingstone’s call to Africa, she saw visions of 
far-off places of which she heard from the pulpit 
and read in her magazines — visions of a steaming 
river on the West Coast of Africa where the alli- 
gators slid from the mud banks into the water — 
the Calabar, where the missionaries of her church 
were fighting the black darkness of the most 
savage people of the world. 
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Mary Slessor made up her mind to go out and 
give her whole life to Africa. So she offered her- 
self, a timorous girl who could not cross a field 
with a cow in it, as a missionary for cannibal 
Calabar, in West Africa. 

For twelve years she worked at the center of 
the mission in Calabar and then flung herself into 
pioneer work among the terrible tribe of Okoyong. 
No one had ever been able to influence them. For 
fifteen years she strove there, and won a power 
over the Okoyong savages such as no one else had 
ever wielded. 

Today over two thousand square miles of forest 
and rivers the dark savages, as they squat at 
night in the forest around their fires, tell one 
another stories of the Great-White-Ma-Who-Lived- 
Alone, and the stories they tell are like these. 


A strange quiet lay over all the village by the 
river. For the chief lay ill in his hut. The people 
were waiting. If the chief died many of them 
would be slain to go with him into the spirit world 
—his wives and some of his soldiers and slaves. 

Suddenly a strange African woman, who had 
come over from another village, entered. She 
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spoke to the wives of the chief, saying: “There 
lives away through the forest a white Ma who 
can cast out by her magic the demons that are 
killing your chief. My son’s child was dying, but 
the white Ma saved her, and she is well today. 
Many other wonders has she done. Let your chief 
send for her and he will not die.” 

There was silence and then eager chattering, for 
the women knew that their very lives depended 
on the chief’s getting well. If he died, they would 
be killed. They sent in word to the chief about the 
strange white Ma. 

“Tet her be sent for,’ he ordered. “Send a 
bottle and four rods and messengers to ask her 
_ to come.” 

All through the day the messengers hurried 
over stream and hill, through village after village, 
and along the forest paths, till at last, after eight 
hours’ journey, they came to the village where 
Mary Slessor lived. Going to the courtyard of the 
chief, they told him the story of their sick chief, 
and their desire that the white Ma who lived in 
his village should come and heal him. 

“ She will say for herself what she will on baat 
the chief. 
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So he sent a messenger to Mary Slessor. She » 
soon came over from her little house to learn what 
was needed of her. 

The story of the sick chief was again told. 

“What is the matter with your chief?” asked 
Mary Slessor. Blank faces and nodding heads 
showed that they knew nothing at all. 

“T must go to him,” she declared. She knew 
that the way was full of perils and that she 
might be killed by warriors or wild beasts; but 
she knew too that, if she did not go and if the 
chief died, hundreds of lives might be sacrificed. 

Her chief said: ‘“‘There are warriors out in the 
woods, and you will be killed. You must not go.” 

A tall, fat African widow who loved Mary Slessor 
said: “You must not go. The streams are deep; 
the rains have come. You could not get there.” 

But Mary Slessor said, “I must go.” 

“Then I will send women with you to look after 
you, and men to protect you,” said the chief. 

Mary Slessor went back to her house to prepare 
to start on her long dangerous journey in the 
morning. She could not sleep for wondering 
whether she was indeed right to risk her life 
and all her work on the chance of saving this 
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distant sick chief. She knelt down and asked God 
to guide her. Then she felt that she must go. 

In the morning, at dawn, a guard of women came 
to her door. “The men will join us outside the 
village,” they said. 

The skies were gray. The rain was falling as 
they started. When the village lay behind them 
the rain began to pour in sheets. It came down 
as only an African rain can. Soon her soaked 
boots became impossible. She took them off and 
threw them into the bush; then her stockings went, 
and she plowed on in the mud in her bare feet. 

They had walked for three hours when, as the 
weather began to clear, Mary Slessor came out 
into a market-place for neighboring villages. The 
hundreds of Africans who were bartering in the 
market-place turned and stared at the strange 
white woman who swiftly passed through their 
midst and disappeared into the bush beyond. 

So she pressed on hour after hour, her head 
throbbing with fever, her dauntless spirit driving 
her trembling, timid body onward till at last, when 
she had been walking almost ceaselessly for more 
than eight hours, she tottered into the village of 
the sick chief. 
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Aching from head to foot with fever and weari- 
ness, she did not lie down even for a moment’s 
rest, but walked straight to the chief, who lay 
senseless on his mat on the mud floor. Having 
examined him, she took from her little medicine 
chest a drug and gave a dose to the chief. But she 
could see at once that more of this medicine was 
needed than she had with her. She knew that 
away on the other side of the river, some hours 
distant, another missionary was working. 

“You must go across the river for more medi- 
cine,” she said. 

“No, no!” they answered, “ we dare not go. They 
will slay any man who goes there.” 

She was in despair. Then someone said: “‘ There 
is a man of that country living in his canoe on 
the river. Perhaps he would go.” 

They ran down to the river and found him. 
After much persuading he at last went, and re- 
turned next day with the medicine. 

The chief gradually recovered, sat up, and took 
food. At last he was quite well. All the village 
laughed and sang for joy. There would be no slay- 
ing. They gathered round Mary Slessor in grateful 
wonder at her magic powers. She told them that 
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she had come to them because she worshiped the 
God who made all things. Then she gathered them 
together and led them, as with bowed heads they 
all thanked God for the healing of the chief. 


Tests for Silent Reading 


. In what country did Mary Slessor spend her girlhood ? 
. What did she do to support her family? 

How did she get her education ? 

What made her want to go to Africa ? 

Who was David Livingstone, and what did he do? 
Why were the Calabars so anxious about their chief ? 
How did they learn about Miss Slessor ? 

. Describe her journey to visit the sick chief. 

. What did she do for medicine ? 


OHNAMAAHWNE 


Thought Questions 


. What made Mary Slessor strong ? . 
What have you heard or read about cannibals ? 

. What was the “magic” that Mary Slessor used ? 
Why was she so anxious to go to the sick chief? 


eo 


bartering : trading sacrifice (sic'rl fice): to give up 
cannibal: one who eats human for the sake of someone else 
flesh slavery (slav'ér ¥): the condi- 
dauntless: fearless tion of one who is held as 
influence: to affect or induce the property of another 
Okoyong (6 koy'éng) timorous ‘(tim'ord@s): timid © 
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II. THE PEACEMAKER 


Years passed by, and Mary Slessor’s name was 
known in all the villages for many miles. She 
was to them the white Ma who was brave and 
wise and kind. In some strange way they felt 
that her wisdom, her skill in healing men, and 
her courage, which was more heroic than that of 
their bravest warriors, came from the Spirit who 
made all things. She would wrench guns from 
the hands of drunken savage men who were three 
times as strong as she was. At last she used to 
sit with their chief as judge of quarrels, and many 
times she stopped the people from going to war. 

One day a secret message came to her that, in 
some villages far away, a man of one village had 
wounded the chief of another village and that all 
the warriors were arming. 

“JT must go and stop it,” she said. 

° You cannot,” said her friends; “the steamer 
is coming to take you home to Britain, because 
you are so ill. You will miss the boat. You are 
too ill to walk. The wild beasts in the woods will 
kill you. The savage warriors will kill you.” 

* “But I must go,” she answered. 
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The chief insisted that she must have with her 
two armed men with lanterns and that she must 
get the chief of a neighboring village to send 
out his drummer with her so that people might 
know — as they heard the drum — that a protected 
person was traveling, who must not be harmed. 

It was night, and Mary Slessor with her two 
companions marched out into the darkness, the 
lanterns throwing up strange shadows. Through 
the night they walked till at midnight they reached 
the village where they were to ask for the drum. 

The chief was surly. 

“You are going to a warlike people,” he said. 
“They will not listen to what a woman says. You 
had better go back. I will not protect you.” 

Mary Slessor was on her mettle. 

“When you think of the woman’s power,” she 
said to the chief, “you forget the power of the 
woman’s God. I shall go on.” 

And to the amazement of the savages in the 
villages she went on into the darkness. Surely 
she must be mad. She defied their chief, who had 
the power to kill her. She had walked on into a 
forest where ferocious leopards abounded, ready 
to spring out upon her, and where men were 
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drinking themselves into a fury of war. And for 
what? To try to stop the fiery chiefs and the 
savages of a distant warlike tribe from fighting. 
Surely she was mad. 

She pressed on through the darkness. Then 
she saw the dim outlines of huts. She had reached 
the first town in the war area. She found the hut 
where an old Calabar woman lived who knew the 
white Ma. 

“Who is there?” came a whisper from within. 

But even as she replied there was a swift patter 
of bare feet. Out of the darkness leaped a score 
of armed warriors. They were all round her. 
From all parts dark shadows sprang forward till 
scores of men, with their chiefs, were jostling, 
chattering, and threatening. 

“What have you come for?” they asked. 

“T have heard that you are going to war. I have 
come to ask you not to fight,” she replied. 

The chiefs hurriedly talked together, then they 
came to her and said — 

“The white Ma is welcome. She shall hear 
all that we have to say before we fight. All the 
same, we shall fight. For here you see are men 
wounded. We must wipe out the disgrace that is 
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put upon us. Now she must rest. Women, you 
take care of the white Ma. We will call her at 
cock-crow, when we start.” 

This meant an hour’s sleep. Mary Slessor lay 
down in a hut. It seemed as though her eyes 
were hardly shut before she was wakened again. 
She stood, tottering with weariness, when she 
heard the cry, “Run, Ma, run!” 

The warriors were off down the hill, away to the 
fight. She ran, but they were quickly out of sight 
on the way to the attack. Was all her trouble 
in vain? She pressed.on, weak and breathless, but 
determined. She heard wild yells and the roll of 
the war drum. The warriors she had followed 
were feverishly making ready to fight, a hundred 
yards distant from the enemy’s village. 

She went up to them and spoke sternly. 

“Behave like men,” she said, “not like fools. 
Do not yell and shout. Hold your peace. I am 
going into the village there.” 

She pointed to the enemy. Then she walked 
forward. Ahead of her stood the enemy in un- 
broken ranks of dark warriors. They stood like a 
solid wall. She hailed them as she walked forward. 

There was a silence. She laughed. ! 
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“How perfect your manners are!” she ex- 
claimed. She was about to walk forward and force 
them to make way for her when an old chief 
stepped out toward her, and, to her amazement, 
knelt down at her feet. 

“Ma,” he said, “we thank you for coming to 
us. We own that we wounded the chief over 
there. It was only one of our men who did it. 
It was not the act of all our town. We ask you 
that you will speak with our enemy to bring them 
to peace with us.” 

She looked into the face of the chief. Then 
she saw, to her joy, that this was the very chief 
whom long ago she had toiled through the rain 
to heal. Because of what she had done then, he 
was now at her feet asking her to make peace. 
Should she run back and tell the warriors, who 
a hundred yards away were spoiling for a fight? 
That was her first joyful thought. Then she saw 
that she must first make her authority stronger. 

“Stay where you are,” she said. “Some of you 
find a place where I can sit in comfort; and bring 
me food. I will not starve while men fight. Choose 
two or three men to speak well for you, and we 
will have two men from your enemies.” 
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These grim warriors, so sullen and threatening 
a few moments ago, obeyed her every word. At 
length two chiefs came from the other side and 
stood on one side of her, while the two chiefs 
chosen in the village came and threw down their 
arms and knelt at their feet. 

“Your chief,” they said, “was wounded by a 
drunken youth. Do not let us shed blood through 
all our villages because of what he did. If you 
will cease from war with us, we will pay to you 
any fine that the white Ma shall say.” 

She, too, pressed them to stop their fighting. 
Word went back to the warriors on both sides, 
who became wildly excited. Some agreed, others 
stormed and raged. Furious warriors came mov- 
ing up from both sides. But by arguing and ap- 
pealing she at last persuaded the warlike tribe to 
accept a fine. 

The town whose drunken youth had wounded 
the enemy chief at once paid a part of the fine. 
They used no money. The fine was paid in casks 
and bottles of gin. Mary Slessor trembled. For 
as the boxes of gin bottles were brought forward 
the warriors pranced with excitement and made 
ready to get drunk. She knew that this would 
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make them fight after all. What could she do? 
The roar of voices rose. She could not make her 
own voice heard. A daring idea flashed into her 
mind. According to the law of these people, 
clothes thrown over anything give it the protec- 
tion of one’s body. She snatched off her skirt and 
spread it over the gin. At this they grew quieter, 
and she spoke to them. | 

“T am going,” she said, “across the Great 
Waters to my home, and I shall be away many 
moons. Promise me here, on both sides, that 
you will not go to war with one another while 
I am away.” 

“We promise,” they said. They gathered around 
her, and she told them the story of the One in 
whose name she had come to them. 

“Now,” she said, “go to your rest and fight no 
more.” And the tribes kept their promise to her. 

For nearly forty years she worked on in Calabar, 
stricken scores of times with fever. She stopped 
wars, made peace, healed the sick. She was the 
conquering Queen of Calabar, who ruled in the 
hearts of even the fiercest cannibals through 
the power of that Faith by which out of weakness 
she was made strong. 
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Test Questions for Reading 


1. What name did the savages give to Miss Slessor ? 

2. How did they treat her ? 

3. Mention some ways in which she showed her courage. 

4. Describe her.journey to the fighting chiefs. 

5. What did she say to the chief who told her that she 
must go back,—that he would not protect her? 

6. How did the fighting chiefs receive her ? 

7. How did she settle their troubles ? 

8. What new danger arose, and how did she meet it? 

9. What good did she do in Calabar ? 


Thought Questions 


1. Why did the savages respect Miss Slessor ? 

2. What good would these two warlike tribes have done 
if they had gone to war? What harm ? 

3. Debate the question whether war ever does any good. 

4, What is a better way to settle disputes ? 


abound: to bein great plenty ferocious (fér6'shus): fierce 


appealing: asking earnestly gin (jin): a strong, intoxicating 
authority : power, right to com- liquor 

mand on her mettle: full of spirit 
defied (dé fied’): opposed openly score: the number twenty 

and daringly surly : sullen, ill-natured 


Other Readings. The stories of Dr. Grenfell, Father 
Damien, and other heroes in Young and Field, Book Five; 
Mathews’s “Book of Missionary Heroes”; Mathews’s “Liv- 
ingstone the Pathfinder”; Hubbard’s “The Moffatts.” 


PART III. BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 
MADE THEIR WAY 


HAMLIN GARLAND: THE BOY WHO 
WANTED TO WRITE 


WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


[When the pioneers were pushing westward in their 
rush for Oregon and California, they did not seem to pay 
much attention to the rich prairies that lay between the 
Mississippi and the Missouri rivers. It was not until years 
afterward that this region was really settled and the prairie 
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grass gave way to fields of grain. Most of the pioneers 
were restless. Most of them wanted to keep going, farther 
and farther west, but some were satisfied with the 
prairie lands of the Middle West and settled there and 
helped to build our great Mid-western towns and cities. 
Here is the story of a boy who was the son of a Wisconsin 
pioneer and who in his boyhood and early manhood was a 
real pioneer himself.] 


Hamlin Garland was born in a little valley in 
Wisconsin near where the Black River empties 
its waters into the Mississippi. Just over the 
hill were the Indians, and one of Hamlin’s first 
recollections was of red men coming to visit at 
his home, walking into the house — always with- 
out knocking — and sitting by the fire while his 
mother gave them bread and meat. They were 
silent but friendly, and the children did not 
fear them. 

‘The nearest village was Onalaska, two miles dis- 
tant. This was hardly more than a logging camp, 
where the raftsmen brought their logs down the 
river from the north, and the busy sawmills cut 
them into planks and shingles. La Crosse was 
about twelve miles away, and was the market 
where all the farmers carried their grain for ship- 
ment down the Mississippi. 
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Hamlin had his regular duties on the farm. 
When he was seven years old he carried in the 
wood for the kitchen stove, shelled the corn for 
the chickens, and drove the cows to pasture. 
There was some excitement in driving the cows, 
for wildcats prowled about the cattle paths, and 
bears were sometimes seen in the edge of 
the woods. 

Like many others of the pioneers, Hamlin’s 
father became discontented, and decided to sell 
his farm and go farther west, to Iowa, where 
there were no forests to cut down, and no stumps 
to dig. It was winter when they moved —a cold 
day in February. At the head of their little pro- 
cession was a big bobsled piled with their furni- 
ture and household goods, and driven by Hamlin’s 
father; then came the cattle, kept in line by 
“Cousin Jim”; and finally an old one-horse sleigh, 
which carried Mrs. Garland and the children. 

They crossed the Mississippi on the ice,—as 
far as the ice would carry them,—and went over 
the open water in the middle of the river, where 
the current was the strongest, on a slender bridge 


of planks that swayed and heaved terribly under 
their weight, 
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Their new home was in northern Iowa. The 
house was of rough logs, and when there was a 
storm the snow sifted through the roof in little 
hillocks on the bedroom floor. 

In the spring the Garland children went to a 
country school on the prairie a mile away. That 
year was a glorious one for them. There were 
blackberry thickets at the edge of the pasture, 
and wild phlox and tiger lilies in the prairie grass, 
and nuts and wild grapes in the woods. But it 
did not last long. Mr. Garland again grew dis- 
contented, sold his farm, and rented another place, 
not far away, where he left the family and went 
_ farther west to explore the country. 

Toward the end of the summer he came back 
and announced that he had bought a quarter sec- 
tion in Mitchell County and that they would move 
as soon as the grain was harvested. 

Late in August they again packed up their goods 
and turned their faces westward. This time they 
went in covered wagons. They crossed stretches 
of prairie where they could see nothing but grass 
and sky and the road which they were following. 
In his “Boy Life on the Prairie,” Hamlin Garland 
has given his recollections of this journey, and 
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has described a troop of wild horses that they 
saw the first morning in their new home. 

While Hamlin’s father was building a house, 
the boy was set to work plowing. He was now 
only ten, and rather short for his age, and in 
order to hold the handles of the plow he was 
obliged to reach up to them. But he did it, work- 
ing ten hours a day, day after day, all through 
the autumn until the ground froze so hard that 
the plowshare would no longer cut it. Then he 
helped to husk the corn. 

In the winter he and his sister went to school 
in a little square box of a schoolhouse on the 
prairie, — painted white outside and drab inside 
and very dirty. They carried their lunch in a tin 
pail, and often it was frozen so hard that they had 
to thaw it out before they could eat it. 

From early spring until late autumn Hamlin 
plowed and harrowed, and dug holes for fence 
posts, and burned brush, and did a man’s work 
on the farm. This went on for some five or six 
years. Then his father was made the manager 
of a grain elevator in the town of Osage, buying 
grain for a farmers’ association known as The 
Grange. The Garland family moved into town, 
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and Hamlin had his first taste of village life. 
He entered the Cedar Valley Seminary at Osage, 
bought a “store suit” of clothes, new boots, and 
a real necktie, and felt quite like a man. He had 
always been fond of books, and had read every- 
thing that he could lay his hands upon. In the 
seminary he became known as a good speaker, 
and made a reputation for himself by “speaking 
pieces” at the school exhibitions. He loved poetry 
and all beautiful things and he made up his mind 
to look for the beautiful things in life. 

After a year in the village of Osage the family 
moved back to the farm, but Hamlin “hired out” 
to the neighboring farmers and by hard work 
earned enough money to continue at the seminary. 
He and another farmer’s boy boarded themselves. 
They spent their Sundays at home on their fathers’ 
farms, and on Monday mornings each of them 
brought to their little rented room in town a bag 
of doughnuts, several loaves of bread, and some- 
times a pie. The rest of their food they bought 
in town and cooked over a little stove in their 
room. Hamlin still continued his reading. Scott, 
Dickens, Joaquin Miller, and especially Hawthorne 
he read and absorbed. For four years he. attended 
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the seminary, working hard on neighboring farms 
for six months of each year in order to earn money 
to pay his way for the remaining six months. 
Then he graduated, —in a long-tailed coat, “store 
trousers,” and a stiff shirt, — and began to wonder 
what he should do next. 

It was 1880—a bad year for the farmers of 
Iowa. For two seasons the chinch bugs had de- 
stroyed the crops. Hamlin’s father again felt the 
spirit of the pioneer and set out for South Dakota. 
Hamlin did not want to be a farmer. He wanted 
to see the world, and with this idea in his mind 
he determined to travel, earning his way by doing 
odd jobs as he went along. He spent a year in 
this way, going as far west as his father’s new 
farm in Dakota, and as far east as Boston, New 
York, and Washington. He did farm work and 
carpenter work —for he had learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade by helping others build their homes in 
that new country where every man was his own 
builder. Sometimes he stayed long enough in a 
town to get a job as clerk in a store, or as office 
boy in an office. In Chicago he met his brother, 
and together they worked their way eastward. 
Often they could not get work and were cold and 
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hungry. Sometimes they slept in straw stacks 
and asked for food at farmhouses, but generally, 
by careful management, they had enough to pay 
for their meals and lodging. 

On their way back from the East, Hamlin 
stopped in Ohio and taught a country school for 
a year. Then he went out to Dakota and “took up 
a claim” near his father’s. It was wild land, level 
as a floor and dotted with the bones of buffaloes — 
which during that first long winter of blizzards 
served as fuel when the coal was gone. 

But all this time the boy kept thinking of his 
books. He wanted to be an educated man — per- 
haps a writer — and finally he made a great reso- 
lution. It was to go to Boston and study there 
until he felt that he “knew something.” So when 
spring came he borrowed two hundred dollars on 
his Dakota land claim and bought a ticket to 
Boston. 

The next year was a hard one for him. In order 
to make his money last, he lived in the cheapest 
way possible. He rented a little room just big 
enough for a bed, a table, and his trunk, and there 
he sat reading and studying night after night 
during that first winter, with his overcoat around 
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his shoulders to keep him warm, —for there was 
scarcely any heat in the room. He bought his 
meals at cheap restaurants or lunch wagons, and 
spent his days at the Public Library, reading. 
There it was warm, and he could get the books he 
wanted. Often he read, at the Library and in his 
room, fourteen hours a day. 

He seldom had enough to eat, and his clothes 
were so thin and worn that in winter they did 
not keep him warm, but he said to himself, 
“T will not be beaten. I will not surrender.” 

At last, when his money was almost gone, he 
found a friend. There was a certain teacher of 
public speaking in Boston who had a “school of 
oratory.” This man became acquainted with young 
Garland, was struck with his determination to suc- 
ceed, and let him come into his classes without 
pay. After a while he gave him certain classes 
to teach and paid him for it. This was Hamlin 
Garland’s first real start in the kind of work that 
he wanted to do. He spent all his spare time 
writing, and now had a chance to give lectures 
about books and authors. He wrote stories of 
the western farm life that he knew so well, and 
the magazines began to publish them. With the 
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first money that he received for magazine writing 
he bought enough silk for a dress and sent it to 
his mother out on the farm. It was the first silk 
dress that she had ever had. 

The way to fame and a comfortable living was 
now open. All that was necessary was to keep on 
writing, making each story a little better than the 
last, and gaining the skill and power that comes 
with practice. 


Making Outlines 
Divide the story of Hamlin Garland’s life into nine parts: 


1. Boyhood in Wisconsin 6. His travels . 

2. Moving to Iowa 7. Going back to Dakota 
3. First home in Iowa 8. Studying in Boston 
4. Second home in Iowa 9. Success at last 


5. Life at the seminary 
Let each pupil take one of these divisions and make an 


outline of it, telling only the important things. 


Questions to Think About 


1. How was lumber brought down from the great pine 
forests of the north ? 

2. What can you learn about Hamlin Garland from the 
fact that he worked so steadily when he was a boy ? 

3. Do you think that the Garland children thought more 
of their hard-earned education than most Es now think 


of theirs? If so, ae ? 
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4. Is it better to live in a town or in the country? (Let 
the pupils have a debate on this question.) 

5. How were the Garland boys different from tramps on 
their journey to New England? What made them different ? 

6. If you had to educate yourself by reading, what books 


would you read first ? 


7. If you work hard, what must you do to keep well ? 

8. What does Hamlin Garland’s purchase of a silk dress 
for his mother with his first earnings tell you about him ? 

9. What is necessary in order to succeed in anything ? 


association (ds0sia'shwn): a 
body of persons united for 

_ gome special purpose 

chinch bug : a bug that destroys 
grain 

elevator (&l'é va tor): a building 
for storing grain 

exhibition (ék si bish'%n): a pub- 
lic show, or entertainment 

fuel (fu'él): anything that is 
burned to produce heat 

graduate (grad'ti ate): to finish 
the course of study at a 
school or college 

land claim: a claim to govern- 
ment land 


Onalaska (6n a las‘ka) 

oratory (dr'a tory): the art of 
public speaking 

phlox (fldx): a kind of flower 

publish: to print and make 
public 

quarter section: a square tract 
of land containing 160 acres 

recollection (rék 6 lék'shdn): re- 
membrance, memory 

reputation (rép ti ta'shén): fame 

resolution (rés61i'sh#n): the 
act of determining to do 

seminary (sém'inary): a pri- 
vate school of high-school 
grade, or higher 


Other Readings. Garland’s “ Boy Life on the Prairie”; 


“Prairie Songs” (a book of Mr. Garland’s poems); “Do 
you fear the Wind?” (Young and Field, Book Five); such 
parts of “A Son of the Middle Border” as you can read. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON: THE BOY WHO LIKED 
TO MAKE THINGS? 


JOHN T. FARIS 


[One of the greatest of the world’s inventors is Thomas 
A. Edison. He is a modest, hard-working man, with a very 
thorough knowledge of electricity and a wonderful power 
of making it do the things that he feels it can and ought 
to do. His workshop is at Menlo Park, New Jersey, and in 
that workshop he has made so many inventions and done 
so many almost magical things that he has been called 
“the wizard of Menlo Park.” 

This story of his life is by John T. Faris, who has written 
the life stories of many prominent Americans and stories 
from American history, and who has been an editor of 


1 Reprinted by permission from “Winning their Way,” by John oT. 
Faris. Copyright, 1909, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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papers and magazines. Among his other books are “Real 
Stories from Our History,” “Makers of Our History,” 
“Making Good,” “Winning the Oregon Country,” “The 
Book of Courage,” and “On the Trail of the Pioneers.” ] 


Thomas Alva Edison was born February 11, 
1847, in Milan, Ohio, a little town on the banks 
of a canal. When he was a boy, the canal was 
a busy place. He used to steal away to it at 
every opportunity. When he had scrambled down 
the steep bluff to the tow-path, he would run until 
he came to the yards where boats were built. 
There the investigating turn of his mind led him 
to examine the tools and the work of the men, as 
he eagerly asked the use of everything on which 
he could lay his hands. 

He was only seven when his parents moved to 
Michigan, but his education was already well 
advanced. His mother was his teacher and his 
favorite companion. Together they read books and 
talked about them till the boy knew them well.. 
Two or three books on electricity came into his 
hands; in these he delighted greatly. He was a 
thorough reader, too. “He never skipped the big 


paragraphs or passed over the uninteresting or 
difficult chapters.” 
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He was eleven when he made up his mind that 
he must help his father by going to work. After 
studying the possibilities open to him, he applied 
to the Grand Trunk Railroad for the privilege of 
selling newspapers and candy on the train between 
Port Huron and Detroit. At that time newsboys 
on the train were a new thing in the West. The 
permission was granted, and he soon found him- 
self earning four or five dollars a day; the profits 
were all his own. 

These profits became still larger when war news 
filled the papers, and travelers were eager to buy 
from him. Then he found it necessary to ask a 
friend, Barney Maisonville, to help him on Satur- 
days. As soon as the assistant had been instructed 
in his new work, young Edison left him and went 
to the express car, where he had fitted up a work- 
room and study. There he would spend every 
possible hour in experimenting, or over his print- 
ing press, or reading some scientific book. 

The printing press he bought from a Detroit 
bookseller, who was glad to be rid of an old 
machine he had thought of little use. But the 
boy inventor took it to his car, bought type, and 
began to print a little paper called The Weekly 
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Herald. For this he gathered news on the train 
and from station agents. Sometimes an operator 
would give him a bit of war news heard on the 
wires. 

Only one copy of the paper is known to be in 
existence. It hangs on the wall of the Edison 
home in Glenmont, New Jersey, preserved be- 
tween two sheets of glass, in order that both 
sides may be read. 

Many hours not needed by the newspaper were 
devoted to experiments in the express car. But 
he experimented once too often. While busy with 
a bottle of phosphorus, a sudden jolt caused him 
to drop it. Almost instantly the car was in flames. 
The conductor succeeded in putting out the fire 
—and when Mount Clemens was reached he put 
out the experimenter too, with all his apparatus, 
on the platform, and there left him. That was the 
end of the laboratory on the train. 

Thomas at last persuaded his father to let him 
fit up a room at home for his workshop. During 
the day he continued his work on the train. The 
evening he spent in his private room. 

Soon he became interested in the telegraph, and 
strung wires on trees, to the homes of several of 
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his boy friends. Then he exchanged messages 
with them till the short evenings were over. 

The longed-for opportunity to learn to be an 
expert operator came when the agent at Mount 
Clemens, whose child Thomas saved, at the risk 
of his own life, from in front of a freight train, 
offered to teach him all he knew. For a part of 
each of four days a week for three months, the 
fifteen-year-old lad, after his train work was done, 
gave himself to hard practice. Then he was ap- 
pointed night operator at Port Huron station, at 
a salary of twenty-five dollars a month. 

‘At seventeen he was an operator at Indianapolis, 
earning seventy-five dollars a month. There he 
made further experiments, this time with a lot of 
old instruments given him by the superintendent 
of the office. 

Then came several years of wandering from city 
to city. In Cincinnati, Memphis, and Boston he 
became noted for his rapid and accurate work. 

While in Boston he was accustomed to wander 
from one second-hand bookshop to another in 
search of helpful volumes. “One day,” says a 
friend who roomed with him, “he bought the 
whole of Faraday’s works on electricity, brought 
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them home at four o’clock in the morning, and 
read steadily until I arose, when we made for 
Hanover Street, about a mile distant, to get our 
breakfast. Edison’s brain was on fire with what 
he had read, and he suddenly remarked to me: 
‘I have so much to do and life is so short that 
I am going to hustle.’” 

He never lost sight of his purpose to do his 
work in the world. His work was more to him 
than money. Yet not a penny was spent foolishly. 
He stinted himself in order that he might have 
money for his experiments. He did not talk much 
of his plans; but he worked faithfully, and his 
friends felt that the silent young man was getting 
ready to do something worth while. 

They were right. He went to New York, where 
he had some success. His chance came when 
something was wrong with the Albany wire, and 
business was at a standstill. He offered to find the 
trouble within two or three hours. Dr. Green, the 
president of the company, said he would listen to 
the inventor if he succeeded in opening the line 
in two days. Edison immediately called up the 
Pittsburgh operator, asked him to call the Albany 
operator, who was to call every operator on the 
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line toward New York till he could go no farther. 
In an hour the break was found; before the day 
was over it was repaired. 

Dr. Green had no cause to regret his bargain. 
Soon Edison brought to him an instrument by 
means of which two messages could be sent over 
the same wire at the same time. This was followed 
by one still more wonderful, by means of which 
four messages could be sent over the same wire. 

Then followed other inventions, including the 
phonograph, the motion-picture machine, and the 
storage battery. It is not strange that a commis- 
sioner of patents once described him as “the 
- young man in New Jersey who has made the path 
to the patent office hot with his footsteps.” 

And his tireless work has had its reward. In 
every country in the world his inventions make 
life better worth living. 


Making Outlines 
Divide the life of Mr. Edison into these parts: 


1. In his native town 4, Experiments at home 
2. In Michigan 5. As a telegraph operator 
3. As a newsboy 6. Inventions 


Let each pupil take one of these divisions and write a 
brief outline covering only the important things. 
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Questions for Thought 


1. What did the boy’s fondness for tools show ? 

2. What is important in the way he did his reading ? 

3. What does his wish to help his father show you ? 

4. What is important in the way he used his spare time ? 

5. What further do you learn of Mr. Edison’s character, 
from his saving the life of the station agent’s child ? What 
effect did this act have on his life ? 

6. In what ways were Thomas Edison and Hamlin Garland 
alike in the way they worked to gain an education ? 


accurate: exact 

applied: asked for 

commissioner: the chief of a 
department 

Edison (éd'i son) 

existence: life, being 

experimenting: testing, trying 

expert (éx pért'): skilled 

Faraday (far'a day): a famous 
English scientist 

inventor: one who invents or 
contrives something 

investigating: examining 

laboratory (lab'6rd tory): .a 
workshop, especially for ex- 
perimenting 


Other Readings. 


operator (Sp'ér 4 tor): one who 
works with some machine 
phonograph (f6'né graf): an in- 
strument for recording and 
reproducing sounds 
phosphorus (fds'for ws): a sub- 
stance that takes fire easily 
scientific (si én tific): belonging 
to science or nature 
storage battery: a battery in 
which electricity is stored 
telegraph: an apparatus for 
sending messages to a dis- 
tance by means of electricity 
tow-path (tdw): a path used by 
horses that pull canal boats 


Other stories in Mr. Faris’s book 


| “Winning their Way”; also Williams’s “Some Successful 
Americans,” and Mrs. Bolton’s “Lives of Poor Boys who 
became Famous” and “Lives of Girls who became Famous,” 
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LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: A GIRL WHO HELPED 
HERSELF BY HELPING OTHERS’ 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


[Among the books most widely read and loved by the 
young people of America are “Little Women” and “ Little 
Men.” The author of them was once a girl who had to work 
hard to support her parents and herself, and who became 
famous as a writer because she never gave up. 

This story of her girlhood is told by Rupert S. Holland, 
in a book called “ Historic Girlhoods.” Other books by the 
same author are “Historic Boyhoods,” “Historic Inventions,” 
“Historic Heroes of Chivalry,” and “Historic Events of 
Colonial Days.” His home is in Philadelphia.] 


1 Extract from “Historic Girlhoods,’ by Rupert Sargent Holland. 
Copyright by George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. All rights reserved. © 
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The old orchard was a pink and white mist with 
newly opened apple blossoms. The afternoon sun, 
shining through them, fell softly on a grassy circle 
made by a ring of trees where a group of children 
played. A rope lay on the ground between two of 
the trees, and half a dozen boxes set on end were 
ranged beyond the rope. A girl with an old soldier 
cap on her head and a short wooden lath stuck 
into the belt of her dress stood facing the row of 
boxes. “Oh, that my beautiful lady were here! 
Oh, that her knight might do brave deeds for her 
sweet sake!” exclaimed the girl. She folded her 
arms and paced up and down. Then she looked 
impatiently at the group of children just outside 
the ring of trees. “That’s your cue, May. Come 
on now, holding up your skirt as a lady would.” 

A smaller girl, very pretty, with long yellow 
curls and blue eyes, caught at her dress and tip- 
toed into the ring. When she stood in the center 
the other one rushed toward her and fell on one 
knee. “Oh, Lady Arabella, oh, beautiful lady,” 
said she, “give me your hand to kiss.” May gave 
her hand, and the gallant knight pressed a kiss 
upon it. Then she rose to her feet. “These be 
perilous woods for a lady to walk in,” said she. 
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“Men say there are dragons here, a great green 
one with a tongue of fire.” 

Immediately a boy on the other side of the 
circle, dressed in a loose green dragon costume 
with a bag for a head and great red circles painted 
around the eyeholes, fell on his hands and knees 
and began to growl. Then kicking up his heels 
he galloped on to the stage. 

“Fine, Laurie, fine!” cried the older girl as 
the dragon romped round and round the grassy 
stage, roaring loudly and tossing his head sav- 
agely from side to side. Suddenly she remem- 
bered her part in the play. “Fear not, beautiful 
lady,” she exclaimed, “your faithful knight, Sir 
Roderick, will slay this dreadful beast.” She 
looked at the younger girl. “Now, May, shriek, 
shriek loud, and keep it up.” 

The little Lady Arabella gave an ear-piercing 
shriek and another and another, so that a mother 
hen with a brood of chicks that had come clucking 
almost into the circle turned and scuttled away 
in great alarm. 

Sir Roderick pulled the lath from her belt and 
hitting it on the ground several times advanced 
toward the bellowing dragon. 
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“Oh, Louisa, mayn’t we sit on the boxes 
now?” begged one of the other girls. “We do 
so want to see this part of the play.” 

The knight hesitated. “Very well,’ she agreed. 
“I guess itli encourage us if we have some 
audience.” 

Highly delighted, the other two girls and the 
boy ran to the row of theater chairs and perched 
upon them. When they were settled, Sir Roderick 
made some passes in the air with her sword and 
called loudly, ‘“‘Come on, base dragon, and let it 
be a battle to the finish.” 

It was a splendid fight. The dragon, growling 
fearfully, came on and pawed at Sir Roderick. 
The knight, very stern of face, whacked at the 
beast and drove him round and round the stage. 
The Lady Arabella shrieked and shrieked and 
jumped up and down in excitement. Finally 
the audience, tremendously thrilled, could keep 
silent no longer. They clapped their hands and 
screamed as loudly as the excited’ princess. 

Spurred on to greater deeds, the knight pur- 
sued the dragon until she had him backed against 
one of the trees. “Now,” she said, “you die!” 
and stabbed him in the shoulder with her sword: 
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The beast lay down and rolled over on his back, 
giving a loud hiss as a final salute. Sir Roderick 
placed one foot on the animal’s leg and looked 
proudly at the audience. “Behold, the terrible 
creature is slain,” said she. “I did it for thy 
sake, lady. Come to my arms.” 

The Lady Arabella ran forward and put her 
arms about the knight. The audience clapped 
loudly. “That’s the end of the act,” announced 
Sir Roderick. 

The supper bell rang from the small white 
house beyond the orchard. “Now we’ll surprise 
them,” said Louisa, jumping up. “ We’ll put that 
crown of daisies on May’s head and ride her 
round in the wheelbarrow like a queen. I’ll be 
the horse, Anna’ll drive, Lizzie shall be a dog, 
Laurie— you get into the dragon’s skin again, 
and Tommy shall be a drummer.” 

No sooner said than done. The old wheel- 
barrow was righted and May, with the daisy 
crown on her yellow curls, seated in it. Louisa, 
bitted and bridled, was harnessed to the barrow, 
and the oldest sister picked up the handles. The 
third girl, running alongside, barked like a dog, 
and Laurie, reclad as dragon, howled, while 
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Tommy beat loudly on the drum. So the wild 
cavalcade swept around to the front of the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alcott were sitting with two 
friends before their door. One of the guests, a 
very gifted woman named Margaret Fuller, had 
just said, “I hear you teach your children your- 
self, Mr. Alcott.” 

The father nodded. “I have my own notions, 
you know,” he replied. 

The other guest, a tall and very dignified man, 
smiled. ‘“ Bronson’s a man in a million,” said he. 
“Here in Concord we think his children models.” 

“Well, Mr. Emerson,” said Miss Fuller, “I'd 
like very much to see these model children.” 

Like the answer to a fairy wish there came a 
wild uproar of noise, growls, barks, drumming, 
and around the corner swept the wheelbarrow, 
horse, dog, queen, driver, dragon, and drummer- 
boy. The noise stopped suddenly at the sight of the 
stately group at the door. Louisa’s foot tripped, 
and down came queen, driver, and wheelbarrow 
in one laughing heap. . 

Mrs. Alcott pointed to the tumbled pile of girls. 


“There are the model children, Miss Fuller,” she 
said with a smile. 
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Mr. Emerson stepped forward and picked up 
the fallen Louisa. “You couldn’t have arranged 
your entrance better, my dear,” said he. “I’ve 
always predicted you’d be a great actress.” 

The two boys went home, and the four girls 
trooped in to supper after their elders. Mr. 
Emerson, famous as he was, never could forget 
the presence of the four bright-eyed little girls. 
He would turn from one of Mr. Alcott’s profound 
questions to ask Anna concerning the health of a 
pet cat and to beg Louisa to show him some of 
her poems. So, when they were out on the lawn 
again after supper, the girls gathered about him 
and told him everything that had happened since 
his last visit. “Dear me,” he said after a while, 
“what a lot of things are happening here in Con- 
cord that I didn’t know anything about!” 

“Lots and lots,” agreed Louisa, nodding her 
head, her arm on the back of his chair. “Right 
here in our house too, and father and mother 
don’t know anything of them at all. The attic 
and the orchard and that old mill by the brook 
are just plum-full of adventures.” 

She looked at him quite seriously. “Don’t you 
ever find any about your house?” 

Ys 
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“Qh, yes, plenty, but I don’t believe they’re as 
exciting as yours.” 

“That’s too bad. You ought to come and live 
here in our house for a while.” 

After a short time they had to tear themselves 
away from their friend and go up to bed. There, 
in their own room, with the candles out, Louisa 
took up a story she had been telling the night 
before, a romance built on the pattern of 
“Tvanhoe,” which she called “The Bandit’s Bride,” 
and now she went on with it. Each night she 
got the hero into a more thrilling situation than 
the night before. Finally Elizabeth begged her to 
stop. “If it gets any more exciting I can’t sleep 
a wink,” said she. “Tl dream about him now.” 

“All right,” said Louisa. “I’m stuck anyhow. 
Tll have to dream a’ way out of that fix.” So 
that night’s chapter ended. 

What Louisa had told Mr. Emerson was quite 
true; the Alcott cottage, the orchard back of it, 
the meadows, the streams, and the roads were all 
packed full of adventures, so long at least as 
Louisa was there to point them out. At one time 
bands of young pilgrims, carrying scrip and staff, 
and wearing the pilgrim’s emblem of a cockleshell 
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in their hats, journeyed day after day over hills 
and fields. A little later, about midsummer night, 
a group of fairies held revel among the tall whis- 
pering birches, danced in a magic ring, and then 
winged away to try to bewitch ordinary grown-up 
mortals. They were kind to those mortals who 
could not fly about on adventures as easily as the 
fairies did, and so they gave a strawberry party 
for them in the old vine-covered arbor near the 
orchard, and the little maids served berries and 
cake and lemonade to Miss Margaret Fuller, 
Mr. Emerson, Father and Mother Alcott, and 
others of the poets and philosophers who made 
beautiful old Concord their home. 

But to Louisa the plays and adventures were 
far more real than to any of the others. When it 
rained, or the other girls were busy, she would go 
up to her own particular den in the attic and write 
stories. Seated by the window where she could 
keep an eye on outdoors in case anything exciting 
should be happening there, with a pile of apples 
beside her for refreshment, she would put on 
paper the thrilling stories she loved to invent. 
Most of them she left in her portfolio, but a few 
she bravely sent to magazines. They came back 
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to her one after another, returned with the editor’s 
thanks. Then she would shut. herself up in the 
den and look long at the little story, the pages 
tied together with a bright red ribbon, and some- 
times she could not keep the tears back, but when 
she had fought out the battle she would put the 
story away in the old box that served her as desk 
and declare softly to herself that she would write 
another and a much better story. 

One day her first dream came true. She walked 
into the sitting room where her mother and sisters 
were sewing, and she had a paper under her arm. 
Trying not to show her excitement she lay down 
on the sofa and unrolling the paper pretended 
to read. 

“What have you there?” asked Anna. 

“Only a new magazine,” answered Louisa. 

“ Anything interesting in it?” | 

“Here’s a story. I don’t think it looks particu- 
larly interesting, but Ill read it if you like.” 

“Go ahead,” said her sister. | 

Louisa took a long breath and plunged into the 
story, trying to hide her thrills by reading very 
fast. Her mother and sisters listened in silence 
until she had finished. 
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“That’s a pretty good story,” said Anna, when 
Louisa stopped. 

“T like the part about the rival lovers,” Eliza- 
beth chimed in. 

“Who wrote it?” asked Mrs. Alcott. 

“Let me see.” Louisa fumbled with the pages 
and then suddenly announced, “Here it is. It’s 
by Louisa M. Alcott.” 

The others turned to look at her. She sat up, 
her cheeks flaming, her eyes dancing. 

“Did you really write it, dear?” exclaimed her 
mother. 

“T really did,” said Louisa. 

“Tt’s splendid,” “Perfectly fine,” ‘ Wonderful,” 
came a chorus from the others, and they all 
crowded about her to look -at the paper and see 
her name staring at them in real print on the 
page. 

“Your father will be very proud,” said the fond 
mother. 

“Oh, I’m so happy!” exclaimed the young 
authoress. “I knew I could do it and now I’ve 
proved I could.” | 

Life for Louisa and the others in her family 
was, however, not always easy and happy. Her 
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father, Bronson Alcott, tried to support his family 
by giving occasional lectures and conducting 
classes, or conversations as he liked to call them. 
His hopeful nature kept him convinced that his 
family would be cared for in some fashion, but 
they found it hard to live almost entirely on such 
trust. One winter he went west to lecture, leaving 
home, as always, poor but hopeful and serene. 
Mrs. Alcott took boarders, Anna taught, and 
Louisa went out to service from time to time to 
earn a little of the much-needed money. One cold 
February night when the girls were all at home 
they were waked by the ringing doorbell. They 
ran downstairs to find their mother ahead of them 
to welcome the father home. The wanderer was 
half frozen, hungry, tired, and disappointed, but 
he smiled bravely and looked as calm as ever. 
The mother and daughters fed and warmed him 
and brooded over him, anxious to know if he had 
made any money, but hardly daring to ask. Finally 
May, the youngest, said, “Well, did people pay 
you?” With a queer look Mr. Alcott opened his 
pocketbook and showed them a one-dollar note, 
saying, “Only that! My overcoat was stolen, and 
I had to buy a shawl. Many promises were not 
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kept, and traveling is costly; but I have opened 
the way, and another year shall do better.” 

It was a great disappointment, but Mrs. Alcott 
smiled and kissed him. “I call that doing very 
well,” said she. “Since you’re safely home, dear, 
we don’t ask anything more.” Mrs. Alcott never 
gave up her hopes of better times, and one of 
her favorite sayings to her daughters was, “Cast 
your bread upon the waters, and after many days 
it will come back buttered.” 

The dream world of Louisa’s girlhood gave way 
to a very real struggle to make a living. She 
served aS companion to an old lady in Boston, 
she read to invalids, and she taught school. When 
she could find nothing else to do she did sewing 
for others. But all this time she was busy mak- 
ing up stories, and after a while she started to 
write them out and send them to publishers. 
Some were bought and printed, but she received 
very little money for them, and so she had to keep 
on with her drudgery as seamstress and teacher. 
When she was twenty-two she had printed a little 
book called “Flower Fables,” made up of some 
_ stories she had written to entertain Mr. Emerson’s 
small daughter. She received only thirty-two 
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dollars for the book, but it had been a work of 
love and she thrilled with delight. She gave a 
copy to her mother at Christmas, and the pleasure 
she saw in that dear face was more to her than 
any treasure could have been. 

Success came slowly, but she went on step by 
step, writing better and better stories, until editors 
asked her for them and paid her enough to allow 
her to give more time to writing. 

When war broke out between the North and 
the South, Louisa felt that she must do her share 
by becoming a hospital nurse. So she went to 
Washington and nursed the wounded soldiers un- 
til she herself became ill and had to give up the 
work. She had been so much interested in what 
she had seen and heard that she wrote a book 
called “Hospital Sketches,” and that proved to 
be her first big success. 

She knew now that her girlhood gift for telling 
stories was a real gift, and she set to work. She 
had been so fond of children and remembered her 
own childhood so distinctly that she turned natu- 
rally to writing stories for girls and boys, and 
girls and boys all over the world read her stories 
eagerly and begged for more. “Little Women” 
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and “Little Men” became famous, and scarcely 
less so were some of the others, “Eight Cousins,” 
“Rose in Bloom,” “Under the Lilacs,” and “An 
Old-Fashioned Girl.” In each one she put much 
of the charm of her own romantic girlhood in 
Concord, and that was the charm which made all 
children love the stories she had to tell them. 


Silent Reading Test 


1. Describe the first scene in this story. 

2. Tell what happened when the supper bell rang. 

3. Repeat what you can of the conversation between 
Louisa and Mr. Emerson. 

4, What did the Alcott children do to find adventures ? 

5. How did Louisa begin to write stories ? 

6. Describe the scene when Louisa’s first story appeared. 

7. Tell what you can of Louisa’s father. 

8. What did Louisa Alcott do to earn a living ? 

9. Tell of her nursing, and what book was the result of it. 

10. Name as many as you know of Miss Alcott’s books. 


Thought Questions 


1. What reason had Mr. Emerson to think that Louisa 
Alcott would make a great actress ? 

2. Who was “Mr. Emerson”? (He was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a famous philosopher and poet. For his life, see 
Young and Field, Book Six; for his poem “The Mountain 
and the Squirrel,” see Young and Field, Book Four.) 
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3. Is it better to be a writer or a great actor (or actress) ? 
Why? The pupils may debate this question. 
4. What did Louisa do, as a girl, that showed her to be a 


good teller of stories ? 


5. Why did plays seem more real to her than to others ? 

6. Find the correct form of the quotation beginning “ Cast 
your bread upon the waters,” and where it comes from. 

7. What qualities did Louisa Alcott show that are also 
shown in the lives of Thomas Edison and Hamlin Garland ? 
Do these qualities lead to success ? 


cavalcade (cav a] cade’): a com- 
pany of horsemen 

chimed in: joined in 

cue: the last words ofan actor’s 
speech, showing thatthetime 
has come for the next actor 

drudgery : disagreeable work 

emblem: a badge 

Ivanhoe (i'van hoe): a novel by 
Sir Walter Scott 

philosopher (filds'6 fér): one 
who studies and knows the 
causes and reasons of things 


portfolio: a case or cover for 
holding loose papers 

predict (pré dict’): to foretell 

rival (ri'vdl): one of two per- 
sons who are trying to get 
something that only one of 
them can have 

romance (rd mance’): a story of 
adventure 

scrip: a small bag carried by 
travelers in ancient times 

seamstress (sém'stréss): a sew- 
ing woman 


Other Readings. The following books by Miss Alcott are 


among the easier ones to read: “Spinning-Wheel Stories,” 
“Jack and Jill,” “Jimmie’s Cruise in the Pinafore,” “ Under 
the Lilacs.” A little more difficult are “Little Women,” 
“Little Men,” “Jo’s Boys,” and “Eight Cousins.” A good 
life of Miss Alcott is her “Life, Letters and Journals,” 
edited by E, E, Cheney, 


PART IV. STORIES OF THE 
PIONEERS 


PIONEERS 
WALT WHITMAN 


[In these verses Walt Whitman, the poet, praises the 
pioneers — those brave men and women who led the way 
westward, who turned the plains and forests of America 
into farms, who made roads, bridged rivers, and built cities.] 


O you youths, Western youths! 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride 
and friendship! 
Plain I see you, Western youths, see you tramp- 
ing with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied 
over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden 
and the lesson, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 
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We detachments steady throwing, 
Down the edges, through the passes, up the 
mountains steep, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, as we go 
the unknown ways, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Tests for Understanding 


1. Who were the pioneers, and what did they do? 

2. What is meant by “the elder races over there beyond 
the seas” ? 

3. What was the “task eternal” that the pioneers had 
set before them ? 

4. Name some pioneers of whom you have read. 


Wa LT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


Read this outline of the poet Whitman’s life and be 
ready to answer the following questions: 

1. Where was Whitman born, and when ? 

2. How old was he when he had to leave school ? 

3. What did he do to earn a living ? 

4, What can you say of his work during the war ? 

5. What did he do after the war? 

6. How were his later years spent, and where? 


Walt Whitman was an American poet, born in a little 
village on Long Island. He had to leave school when only 
thirteen and earn his living. He was first an errand boy, 
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_ then a typesetter in a printing office, then a school-teacher, 
then editor of a paper. His poetry was different from other 
poetry. Much of it was not rhymed, and the verses were 
not regular. Many made fun of it. Whitman could find no 
one who would print his first book, but he was not con- 
quered. He set up the type and printed it himself. 
During the war between the states, he became a hospital 
nurse and did a great deal of good. He devoted himself 
_to this work so completely that his health broke down and 
he was never again a well man. For ten years or more he 
was a clerk in a government office in Washington, while 
he employed his leisure in writing. Then he went to live 
in Camden, New Jersey. For a fuller account of his life, see 
Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader, Part Two. 


Other Readings. Faris’s “Real Stories of Our Country” 
and “Real Stories of the Geography Makers”; Brooks’s 
“First across the Continent” and “The Boy Emigrants.” 
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MY BOYHOOD IN INDIANA’® 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


[Joaquin Miller, known as the “Poet of the Sierras,” 
spent his boyhood in Indiana, and when he was thirteen 
went west to Oregon in a covered wagon, with his parents. 
In this story he tells of his early life.] 


My very first recollection is as vivid as if it 
were an event of yesterday. Father was moving 
his little family in a covered wagon from Liberty, 
Union County, Indiana, to a cabin in Randolph 
County, where he was going to teach school; but 
the wagon got stalled in the quicksand of a 
swollen stream and he had to get out into the 
water, to his waist, carrying us all out, one at a 
time, on his back. It took him and mother a long 
time to get the horses and wagon out and over 
the stream, but they were very patient and quiet 
about it and built a big fire and camped there for 
the night. It was my first camp, the first of a 
lifetime mainly of camps, and I was exultant. The 
horses had hay and oats from the feed trough that 
hung at the back of the wagon, and the rattling 


1 From the Introduction to Joaquin Miller’s “Complete Poems,” by 
permission of Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
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of the bridles and harness and the munching of 
the hay was as music I had heard in another world. 

Then, as we dried our clothes by the roaring 
fire, mother made supper and spread a tablecloth 
on the grass under the stars, and we all sat down 
on the ground, and father said grace and thanked 
God that we were all safe. As the hearty meal 
concluded, mother went to the wagon, and taking 
out a bottle of preserves she came and sat down 
by father and slyly unrolled from tissue paper 
three little silver teaspoons, and handed one to 
each of her three little boys. 

I recall Randolph County only as a sea of sugar 
trees, with here and there a little island of stumps, 
a cabin and a struggling field of corn encircled 
with a high rail fence—too high for us little 
boys to climb. We, going to school or to the sugar 
camp, always had a “creep hole.” Gates were not 
in those days. The cabin in which we found our- 
selves the day after we had stalled in the stream 
was one that had been abandoned by the owner. 
The schoolhouse was a cabin with but one room 
and a huge fireplace that took up nearly the entire 
end of the building. The three big girls that came 
to school hung their shawls and poke bonnets on 
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pegs behind the door. There were about a dozen 
big boys, and they and father kept the big fire- 
place roaring and blazing. This was the only way 
to keep warm. The floor was the solid earth, and 
the windows were long narrow strips of greased 
paper. The big boys would snowball, whoop, and 
hurrah during recess, after they had cut and car- 
ried in plenty of wood; but they were good boys 
and tried hard to improve. Most of them were 
full grown, and none of them aspired to anything 
beyond reading and writing. The writing desks 
were made of big puncheons, hewn from maple 
logs, resting on enormous pegs driven into the 
wall. Father made all the pens from goose quills 
brought in by the big boys, and he set all the 
“copy.” The big boys were good to him and very 
good-natured toward my elder brother and myself, 
the only little ones in school. Everybody was very 
poor. The only source of income was the sugar 
camp, supplemented by an occasional coon skin. 

These coon skins were cash at fifty cents, and 
sugar was ready money at a round figure, for the 
Indians who had sold their sugar camps bought 


the sugar; but the season for the sugar camps 
was short. 
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At last there was a breath of spring in the toss- 
ing tops of the maple trees, and gray, black, and 
fox squirrels began to leap from branch to branch 
overhead and chatter and quirk their tails. The 
crows cawed and cawed from the tallest tree tops, 
the blue jay jawed us from the spice and hazel 
bushes as we passed, and school was dismissed, for 
it was “sugar-making time.” 

Father and mother made their sugar camp half 
a mile from the cabin in the middle of a great gray 
maple grove, and hung up three big iron kettles 
on a crossbeam. Against these they rolled great 
logs on either side, filling in the space under the 
kettles with kindling wood and chunks. Father 
had worked, making sugar troughs and spiles, 
every spare hour, — except Sunday, when he had a 
Bible class at the schoolhouse. The troughs were 
made by splitting short basswood logs in two and 
then cutting out the inside, making a little trough 
about three feet long and six inches deep. The 
spiles were driven into auger holes, piercing at an 
upward angle a little notch chipped into the soft 
gray side of the generous maple tree. All the trees 
had been tapped long before by the Indians, and 
they were badly scarred by tomahawks. But they 
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seemed to have forgiven all this when father 
tapped them this early spring, and the sap ran 
so generously that you could hear it not only 
dripping, but actually streaming from the spiles 
into the white new troughs. The Indians liked 
my parents and bought the big forty-pound cakes 
of sugar as fast as they could be made. 

There was an ancient hollow oak near the camp, 
which had been used by the Indians as a shelter 
in sugar time, and there we little boys were very 
happy, waking up now and then and looking 
through the natural door or window to see the 
steam surging up from the kettles out of the great 
cracking heaps of logs and to look and wonder at 
our toiling parents. 

After a while grandfather came, and with his 
practical good sense had plans to move the family 
to the Miami Reservation, half of which was about 
to be opened to settlement. With what money he 
had brought and my parents had made, a good 
team, a cow, and six sheep were got together, and 
again we moved. The covered wagon jolted over 
the narrow rough road, and we three little old, 


prematurely old, boys brought up behind with the 
cow and the six sheep. 
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Happy? Very, very happy, but we had heard 
mother crying in the night so many times the last 
year, had seen father so sad all the time in his 
hard and continual toil, that we were as old men 
now, even in childhood. We took to the stock for 
diversion ; we loved the cow, rode her, petted her, 
named the sheep pet names, and taught them each 
one to stop, turn about, and even come back to 
us at call, as we slowly made our exodus from 
the sugar camp to the Miami Reservation. 

The rush of settlers for the newly opened half 
of the old Miami Reservation was so great that 
we had to go about three miles down from the 
“ settlements,” as the older part of Grant County 
was called, before finding vacant land. This three 
miles was a solid wood, dense, dark, and full of 
wonder; not a cabin, nor a clearing, — only little 
camps, a covered wagon, and here and there a tent 
or so. 

Father got a good claim on the banks of Cart 
Creek and about a mile from the south bank of 
the beautiful river. The woods were dense indeed, 
and a road had to be cut for the wagon. But the 
generous neighbors came from far about and 
opened a road, cut down trees, hewed logs with 
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broad axes, and, as I remember it now, a house 
was built and covered with “shakes,” held in 
place by weight poles, for there were no nails, 
and a flat floor of puncheons laid, as if we had 
an Aladdin’s lamp—so suddenly and so gently 
was it all done. 

Bed quilts and coverlets which mother’s own 
hand had pieced or woven were hung up for 
doors, greased paper was pasted up for windows, 
a fireplace was built of stones from the creek, with 
broad flat rocks from the river for a hearth, and 
we were at home in our own house. 


Describe and Tell 


1. What was Joaquin Miller’s earliest recollection? De- 
scribe the scene. 

2. Describe his recollections of Randolph County, Indiana. 

3. Describe the schoolhouse and the pupils. 

4. Tell what was the only income that the early settlers 
had before they could clear their land and begin farming. 

5. Describe the sugar camp. 

-6. Describe the preparations for moving to the Miami 

Reservation and the journey. 

7. Tell how the children treated the farm animals. 

8. How did the Miller family have to change their plans be- 
cause of the great rush of settlers to the Miami Reservation ? 

9. Describe Mr. Miller’s new claim and the new home. 


\- 
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JOAQUIN MILLER 


Thought Questions 


1. What do the three little silver spoons tell you about 
the Miller family ? 

2. Why was the paper in the windows greased ? 

3. What are puncheons, and how were they used ? 

4. What does the fact that the Indians sold their maple 
groves and then bought maple sugar from the white men 
show you about the Indians and their way of living ? 

5. Why did Mrs. Miller cry in the night, and what effect 
did it have upon the children ? 

6. How did Mr. Miller get his “claim,” and what is a 
claim? (When government land was opened for settle- 
ment, any settler who would live upon it for a certain 
length of time, build a house upon it, and do certain other 
things that were required, might have the land as his own.) 

7. What was Aladdin’s lamp? Why is it mentioned here? 
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Something to Do 


1. Make a pen from the quill of a goose or other fowl. 
2. Make a trough like the one that Mr. Miller made, or 
make a plan of one, showing how it was done. 


3. Make a spile. 


abandon (a@ bin'don): to give up, 
to forsake 

aspire (4s pire’): to desire ea- 
gerly 

concluded: (here) ended 

copy: (here) a line of writing to 
be copied for practice 

diversion: amusement 

event: a happening 

exodus: a going out 

exultant : joyful, in high spirits 

income: gain from labor or 
business 

Miami Reservation (miam'i): a 
tract of land in Indiana at 
one time belonging to the 
Miami Indians 

. poke bonnet: a bonnet with a 

projecting brim 


practical: sensible 

prematurely (pré ma ture'ly): 
too early 

puncheon (ptin'chzn): a broad, 
flat piece of wood split from 
the middle of a log and 
roughly dressed with the ax 
or adz 

round figure: a good price 

shakes: long, rough hand-split 
shingles 

spile: a spout driven into a 
sugar-maple tree to draw off 
the sap 

stalled: stuck fast in mud, 
sand, or snow 

supplemented: added to 

vivid (viv'td): clear, lifelike, 
lively 


Other Readings. Read the story of Lincoln’s boyhood in 
Indiana, in Nicolay’s “ Boys’ Life of Lincoln,” Ida M. Tar- 
bell’s “Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln,” or any other good 
Lincoln biography; also W. D. Howells’s “Stories of Ohio,” 
Roosevelt’s “Stories of the Great West,” and Lodge and 
Roosevelt’s “ Hero Stories from American History.” 


“ 
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THE WAGON TRAIN! 
JOAQUIN MILLER 


[In his poem “Exodus for Oregon,” Joaquin Miller de- 
scribes the journey over the plains in covered wagons, or 
“prairie schooners,” as they were called. Here are two 
stanzas from this poem. Read them carefully and try to 
see the picture that is in them.] 


Then long chained lines of yoked and patient 
steers ; 

Then long white trains that pointed to the west, 
Beyond the savage west; the hopes and fears 
Of blunt, untutored men, who hardly guessed 
Their course; the brave and silent women, dressed 
In homely spun attire, the boys in bands, 
The cheery babes that laughed at all, and blessed 
The doubting hearts, with laughing, lifted hands! 
What exodus for far untraversed lands! 


~The Plains! The shouting drivers at the wheel; 
The crash of leather whips; the crush and roll 
Of wheels; the groan of yokes and grinding steel 
And iron chain, and lo! at last the whole 
Vast line, that reached as if to touch the goal, 


1From Joaquin Miller’s “Songs of the Sierras,” by permission of 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
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Began to stretch and stream away and wind 

Toward the west, as if with one control; 

Then hope loomed fair, and home lay far behind; 

Before, the boundless plain, and fiercest of their 
kind. 


[Miller led an adventurous life in the West. When about 
fourteen he left his family in Oregon and went to Cali- 
fornia to hunt for gold. He was cook in a mining camp, 
fought among the Indians and was wounded — almost to 
death, — traveled up and down the Pacific coast, was a 
judge and editor of a newspaper, spent years in London, 
writing, and at last returned and built a home overlooking 
San Francisco Bay, where he spent the rest of his life. 
A fuller account is in Young and Field, Book Four.] 


Tests for Understanding 


1. What is an exodus? Why untraversed lands? 

2.The second stanza describes the confusion in the 
wagon trains. Name six different noises that are spoken of. 

3. What were the fiercest of their kind? 

4, Tell what you can of the poet’s life on the Pacific coast. 


exodus: a going out untraversed: not yet crossed 

Other Readings. The life of Joaquin Miller and his story - 
of the Forest Fire (Young and Field, Book Four); his poem 
“Columbus” (Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader, 
Part One); his book “True Bear Stories”; and the Intro- 
duction to his “Complete Poems.” 
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OX-TEAM DAYS ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


EzRA MEEKER 


[The Oregon Trail was the route over the plains taken 
by the pioneers who went to Oregon in the early days of 
the West. Probably it was at first only a path worn by wild 
animals, — the bear, the elk, the buffalo. Then it was used 
by the Indians who hunted them; then, lengthened, it was 
used by the pioneers as the first path across the continent. 

Mr. Meeker was one of the pioneers. He was born in 
Ohio in 1830 and was living in Iowa at the time when the 
rush for land and homes in Oregon began. In 1852, with 
his wife and baby, he joined a party who were setting out 
for the West in prairie schooners drawn by oxen and carry- 
ing all their household goods. This story tells some of 
their experiences. 

Mr. Meeker found a home in Oregon and lived to see 
that country grow from a wilderness of forests and sage- 
brush to a pleasant land of farms and cities.] 


I. CROSSING THE PLAINS 


During the ox-team days a mighty army of pio- 
neers went West. In the year that we crossed 
(1852), when the migration was at its height, this 
army made an unbroken column fully five hundred — 
miles long. We knew by the dates found on Inde- 
pendence Rock and elsewhere that there were 
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wagons three hundred miles ahead of us, and the 
throng continued crossing the river for more than 
a month after we had crossed it. 

How many people this army comprised cannot 
be known; the roll was never called. History has 
no record of a greater number of emigrants ever 
making so long a journey as did these pioneers. 
There must have been three hundred and fifty 
thousand in the years of the great rush overland, 
from 18438 to 1857. 

The pioneer army was a moving mass of human 
beings and dumb brutes, a hundred feet wide or 
more, at times mixed in great confusion. Some- 
times two columns of wagons, traveling near each 
other, would serve as a barrier to prevent loose . 
stock from crossing; but usually there would be 
a confused mass of cows, young cattle, horses, and 
men afoot moving along the outskirts. Here and 
there would be the drivers of loose stock, some 
on foot and some on horseback; a young girl, 
maybe, riding astride, with a younger child 
behind her. 

The dust was intolerable. In calm weather it 
would rise so thick at times that the leading team 
of oxen could not be seen from the wagon. 
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Then again, the steady flow of wind through the 
South Pass would hurl the dust and sand like fine 
hail, with force enough to sting the face and hands. 

Sometimes we had storms that would wet us to 
the skin. One such I remember well, being caught 
in it while out on watch. The cattle traveled so 
fast that it was difficult to keep up with them. 
I could do nothing but follow, as it would have 
been impossible to turn them. In a short time 
there was not a dry thread left on me. My boots 
were as full of water as if I had been wading over 
boot-top depth, and the water ran through my hat 
as though it werea sieve. Many tents were leveled 
by this storm. One of our neighboring trains 
suffered great loss by the sheets of water on the 
ground floating away camp equipage, ox yokes, 
and all loose articles; and they narrowly escaped 
losing a wagon in the torrent that came so unex- 
pectedly upon them. 

Once I came very near to getting into serious 
trouble with three Indians on horseback. We had 
hauled my wagon away from the road to get 
water, I think, and had become separated from 
the passing throng. We were almost, but not 
quite, out of sight of any wagons or camps. 
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The Indians came up, pretending to beg. I 
started to drive on, not thinking they would use 
violence, as there were other wagons certainly 
within a half mile. I thought they were merely 
trying to frighten me into giving up a part of my 
outfit. Finally one of the Indians whipped out his 
knife and cut loose the cow that I was leading 
behind the wagon. 

I did not have to ask for my gun. My wife, 
who had been watching from within the wagon, 
_ saw that the time had come to fight and handed 

my rifle to me from under the cover. Before the 
savages had time to do anything further they saw 
the gun. In an instant each Indian had dropped 
to the side of his horse and was speeding away 
in great haste. 

On the whole, we did not have much trouble 
with the Indians in 1852. The great numbers of 
_ the emigrants made them comparatively safe. 

Herds of buffalo were more often seen than 
bands of Indians. The buffalo trails generally fol- 
lowed the water courses. But sometimes they 
would lead across the country. When on the road, 
a herd would follow their leader. 

. A story is told, and it is doubtless true, of a 
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chase in the upper regions of the Missouri, where 
the leaders of the buffalo herd, either voluntarily 
or by pressure from the mass behind, leaped to 
their death over a bluff a hundred feet high, over- 
looking the river. The herd followed blindly until 
not only hundreds but thousands lay struggling 
at the foot of the bluff. 

Well up on the Platte, but below Fort Laramie, 
we had the experience of a night stampede that 
struck terror to the heart of man and beast. It 
so happened that we had brought our cattle into 
camp that evening, a thing we did not usually do. 
We had driven the wagons into a circle, with the 
tongue of each wagon chained to the hind axle- 
tree of the wagon ahead. The cattle were led in- 
side the circle and the tents were pitched outside. 

Usually I would be out on the range with the 
oxen at night, and if I slept at all, snuggled up 
close to the back of my good ox, Dandy; but that 
night, with the oxen safe inside the inclosure, I 
slept in the wagon. William Buck and my brother 
Oliver were in a tent near by, sleeping on the 
ground. 

Suddenly there was a sound like an approaching 
storm. Almost instantly every animal in the cor- 
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ral was on its feet. The alarm was given and all 
hands turned out, not yet knowing what caused 
the commotion. The roar we heard was like that 
of a heavy railroad train passing at no great dis- 
tance on a still night. As by instinct, all seemed 
to know suddenly that it was a buffalo stampede. 
The tents were emptied of their inmates, the weak 
parts of the corral guarded, the frightened cattle 
looked after, and everyone in the camp was on 
the alert to watch what was coming. 

In the darkness of the night we could see first 
the forms of the leaders, and then such dense 
masses that we could not distinguish one buffalo 
from the other. How long they were in passing 
we forgot to note; it seemed like an age. 


Test Questions 


1. How old was the author when he started for Oregon ? 
2. Over how many miles did this line of wagons reach ? 
j 3. How many emigrants does the author think crossed 
the plains in the fourteen years between 1843 and 1857? 
4. Describe how the “pioneer army ” proceeded on its way. 
5. What can you say of the dust ? What of the storms ? 
6. Describe the author’s adventure with the three Indians. 
What does this show regarding Mr. Meeker, and what re- 
garding the Indians ? 
7. What can you tell about the buffaloes ? 
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Work with Words 


1. Use other words or groups of words for those in italics: 
a. No one knows how many people this army comprised. 
b. The barriers served to prevent loose stock from 


crossing. 


c. The dust was intolerable. 


d. We did not know what caused the commotion. 

2. Give the meaning of these words: migration, barrier, 
astride, equipage, torrent, stampede, axletree, inclosure, 
corral, inmates, alert, distinguish. 


astride: straddling, with one 
leg on each side 

axletree: the bar or shaft of a 
wagon or car which supports 
the wheels 

barrier (bar'riér): something 
like a fence or wall to keep 
one from passing 

comprised : included, contained 

corral (co ral’): an inclosed 
space forming a pen to keep 
animals from going astray 

commotion: disturbance 

distinguish: to tell one from 
another 

emigrants: those who move 
out of a country or region to 
go to another 


equipage (ék'wi page): 
ture, outfit 

inclosure: a place inclosed or 
shut in 

intolerable: unbearable 

migration: a going from one 
region to another to find 
homes 


furni- 


pressure : a pressing or pushing 

prevent (pré vént’): to hinder, 
to keep from doing 

stampede: a wild, headlong 
flight 

torrent: a rushing stream or 
flood 

violence: fierce strength 

voluntarily: of one’s own 
choice or will 
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Il. A PIONEER FERRY 


When we reached the higher lands of Wyoming, 
our traveling became more pleasant. The nights 
were cooler, and we had clearer, purer water. 

We were now nearing the crest of the continent. 
The summit of the Rocky Mountains, through the 
South Pass, presents a wide, open, undulating 
country. The Pass offers, therefore, an easy gate- 
way to the West. 

Passing Pacific Springs at the summit, we rolled 
down to Big Sandy Creek. At this point we left 
the Salt Lake Trail and took the Sublette Cut-off 
over to Bear River. 

When Snake River was reached, and in fact 
- even before that, the heat again became oppres- 
sive, the dust stifling, and the thirst at times 
~ almost maddening. In some places we could see 
the water of the Snake winding through the 
gorges; but we could not reach it, as the river ran 
in the depths of the canyon. 

There were but few ferries, and none at all in 
many places where crossings were to be made. 
Even where there was a ferry, the charges were 
so high that they were out of reach of most of 

Vv 
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the emigrants. As for me, all my funds had been 
spent in procuring my outfit at Eddyville, in Iowa. 
We had not dreamed that there would be use for 
money on the Plains, where there were neither 
supplies nor people. But we were mistaken. 

The crossing of the Snake River, although late 
in the journey, gave us the opportunity to mend 
matters. We found that some emigrants had 
calked three wagon beds and lashed them to- 
gether, and were using this craft for crossing. 
But they would not help others across for less 
than three to five dollars a wagon, the party 
swimming their own stock. : 

If others could cross in wagon beds, why couldn’t 
we? Without more ado all the old clothing that 
could possibly be spared was collected and tar 
buckets were scraped. Old chisels and broken 
knives were hunted up, and the calking began. . 
Very soon the wagon box rode placidly, even if 
not gracefully, on the waters of the Snake River. 

My boyhood’s experience at playing with logs 
and leafy skiffs now served me well; I could row 
a boat. My first venture across the Snake River 
was with the wagon gear run over the wagon box. . 
The load was so heavy that the water broke over 
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the sides of the Mary Jane—as we had named 
our craft. I got over Bol, but after that I took 
lighter loads. 

We had no trouble to get the cattle across, 
although the river was wide. Dandy would do 
almost anything I asked of him; so, leading him 
to the water’s edge, with a little coaxing I got him 
into swimming water and guided him across with 
the wagon bed. The others all followed. 

Now the question was, What about the lower 
crossing? Those who had crossed over the river 
must somehow get back. It was less than a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the place where we must 
again cross to the south side of the river. I could 
walk that distance in three days, while it would 
take our teams ten. Could I not go on ahead, 
procure a wagon box, and start a ferry of my own? 

With only food and a small blanket, I walked 
to the lower crossing, obtained a wagon bed, and 
all day long for several days I was at work ferry- 
ing people across. I continued this till our teams 
came up, and a few days longer. I left the river 
with a hundred and ten dollars in my pocket. 
All but two dollars and seventy-five cents of this 
was gone before I arrived in Portland. 
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[In 1906 Mr. Meeker, then seventy-six years old, decided 
to retrace his way over the old Oregon Trail and to try to 
get the United States government to mark the route, so 
that the children of America and those who should come 
after them might not forget it. 

He rebuilt one of the old prairie schooners, trained a 
sturdy yoke of oxen for the trip, and with one companion 
and his faithful dog, “Jim,” set out to follow the old trail 
back East. It took him two years to make the journey, and 
you may be sure that he attracted a great deal of attention 
on the way. He went as far as Washington, D.C., and with 
his ox team and his prairie schooner drew up in front of 
the White House, where President Roosevelt met him and 
promised to help him mark the trail. As a result of his 
journey, signs and markers have been placed along the 
trail at various points, so that it is not now difficult to 
trace it.] 


Tests for Study 


1. Why was it cooler in the higher lands and the moun- 
tains than on the plains ? 

2. What is meant by the “ crest of the continent ” ? What 
mountain range forms this crest ? ; 

3. Locate on a map the South Pass. Why is it called 
“the gateway to the West”? 

4.On an outline map of the United States trace as 
nearly as you can the route followed by the Meeker party. 

5. Describe the ferry across the Snake River. 

6. How did the cattle get across the river ? 

7. Tell what Mr. Meeker did at the lower crossing. What 
is meant by the lower crossing ? 
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1. Use other words or groups of words for those in italics: 

a. It was an open, undulating country. 

b. The heat again became oppressive, and the dust was 
stifling. 

c. My money was spent in procuring my outfit. 

d. The boat rode placidly on the river. 

2. Give the meanings of these words: gorges, canyon, 
calked, crest, gear. 


canyon: a valley with high, oppressive: severe 


steep sides placidly (plas'id 1l¥): calmly 
crest: top, crown procure: to get, to obtain 
calk (cauk): to make tight by _ stifling (sti'fling): choking, suf- 
filling the cracks focating 
gear: trappings, movableparts undulating (iin’du lat ing): roll- 
gorge: a narrow passage ing, up and down 


Other Readings. Meeker’s“Ox-Team Days on the Oregon 
Trail ” (the book from which this selection is taken); Joaquin 
Miller’s “ A Forest Fire” (in Young and Field, Book Four); 
Wilson’s “The White Indian Boy”; Cody’s “The Adven- 
tures of Buffalo Bill”; Roosevelt’s “Stories of the Great 
West.” 
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THE GHOSTS OF THE BUFFALOES* 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


[In these verses the poet tells how one night, in his _ 
home in Illinois, he awoke from a dream and thought he ~ 
was living back in the days of the pioneers. He rushed out 
of doors. The city seemed to have vanished; his house was a 
log hut, and from far over the prairies came the ghosts of 
the buffaloes that had tramped there in the days long gone.] 


Buffaloes, buffaloes, thousands abreast, 

A scourge and amazement, that swept to the 
west. 

With black bobbing noses, with red rolling 
tongues, 

Coughing forth steam from their leather-wrapped 
lungs, 

Cows with their calves, bulls big and vain, 

Goring the laggards, shaking the mane, 

Stamping flint feet, flashing moon eyes, 

Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise. 

Like sea-cliffs and caves resounded their ranks 

With shoulders like waves, and undulant flanks. 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam, 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 


1 From Vachel Lindsay’s “Collected Poems.” Reprinted by special 
arrangement with The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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The sky was their goal where the star-flags are 
furled, 

And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled. 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of sleep. 
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Tests for Appreciation 


1. What is a scourge, and why are the buffaloes spoken 
of as a scourge ? 

2. What does the line “ Coughing forth steam from their 
leather-wrapped lungs” tell you of the strength and tough- 
ness of the buffaloes? What words particularly express 
this ? 

3.To what other animals, besides buffaloes, are the 
names cows, calves, and bulls applied ? 

4, Explain these phrases or word groups: Goring the 
laggards; stamping flint feet; flashing moon eyes; pom- 
pous and owlish; undulant flanks. Are these words more 
pleasing or less so than commoner words would be? Why? 

5. Why is the blue said to be the home of these buffalo 
ghosts? (They do not belong to the earth but to the empty 
air, —the blue sky,— among the stars.) 

6. What is meant by “They burned to dim meteors” ? 
(They seemed to glow for a moment and then to fade away 
in the distance.) 


VACHEL Linpsay (1879- ) 


Vachel Lindsay was born in Springfield, Illinois, and 
has spent the larger part of his life in the old Springfield 
home. He studied to be an artist, but soon began to write 
little verses at the bottom of his drawings, and before he 
knew it, he was a poet. 

At the age of a little more than thirty, he tramped one 
summer through the states of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. He carried no, money and no 
baggage— except a little oil-cloth pack on his back. For 
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his meals and lodging, as he tramped along, he either re- 
cited and acted out his poems or he worked at farming, 
sawing wood, or any other odd jobs that came into his way. 
He talked to all whom he met, urging them to make their 
homes and the world in which they lived beautiful. That 
has been his thought. He calls it “the gospel of beauty.” 


flanks: the fleshy part of an scourge (scotirge): a means of 


animal’s sides between the punishing or tormenting 
ribs and the hips undulant (indi lént): in wav- 
laggard: one who falls behind ing curves 
pompous (pdm’potis): vain wraith : a ghost or specter 


Other Readings: The Buffalo Hunt from Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail” (Young and Field Advanced Literary 
Reader, Part Two); Lindsay’s “King of Yellow Butterflies ” 
and “The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky” (Field Fourth 
Reader). Other Moon Poems from his “Complete Poems.” 

His “Adventures while preaching the Gospel of Beauty.” 
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A NIGHT RIDE IN A PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


[Hamlin Garland is an American author who was him- 
self a pioneer. He was born on a frontier farm in Wiscon- 
sin in 1860. A few years later his father began to hear 
stories of the rich prairies of Iowa, where settlers could get 
free land from the government, and could have larger 
farms. This made him restless, and when Hamlin was still 
a small boy, the Garland family started for Iowa. 

This story is not exactly a description of their own jour- 
ney, but it is such a journey as thousands of the pioneers 
took in their covered wagons—called prairie schooners— 
during those early days of the West, and the scenes which 
Mr. Garland describes are doubtless such as he saw with 
his own eyes. The story of Mr. Garland’s life is told on 
page 136 of this book.] 


_ One afternoon in the autumn of 1868 Duncan. 
Stewart, leading his little fleet of “prairie schoon- 
ers,” entered upon the Big Prairie of northern 
Iowa, and pushed resolutely on into the west. 
His four-horse, canvas-covered wagon was followed 
by two other lighter vehicles, one of which was 
driven by his wife, and the other by a _ hired 
freighter. At the rear of all the wagons, and urg- 
ing forward a dozen or more cattle, trotted a gaunt 
youth and a small boy. 
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The boy had tears upon his face and was limp- 
ing with a stone bruise. He could hardly look over 
the wild oats, which tossed their gleaming bayo- 
nets in the wind, and when he dashed out into 
the bluejoint and wild sunflowers, to bring the 
_ cattle into the road, he could be traced only by 
_ the ripple he made, like a trout in a pool. He 
was a small edition of his father. He wore the 
same color and check in his hickory shirt, and his 
long pantaloons of blue denim had suspenders 
_ precisely like those of the men. Indeed, he con- 
sidered himself a man, notwithstanding the tear 
stains on his brown cheeks. 
It seemed a long time since leaving Wisconsin, 
but now, after nearly a week of travel, it seemed 
his father must be leading them all to the edge 
of the world, and Lincoln was very sad and weary. 
“Company, halt!” called the Captain. 
One by one the teams stopped. The cattle be- 

gan to feed (they were always ready to eat), and 
Mr. Stewart, hans back where his wife sat, said 
cheerily : ‘ 

“Well, Kate, here’s the Big Prairie I told you 
of, and beyond that blue line of timber you see 
is Sun: Prairie, and home.” 
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Mrs. Stewart did not smile. She was too weary. 

“Come here, Lincoln,” said Mr. Stewart. “Here 
we are, out of sight of the works of man. Not a 
house in sight— climb up here and see.” 

Lincoln rustled along through the tall grass and, 
clambering up the wagon wheel, stood silently 
beside his mother. Tired as he was, the scene 
made an impression on him. It was as though he 
had suddenly been transported into another world, 
a world where time did not exist; where snow 
never fell, and the grass waved forever under a 
cloudless sky. A great awe fell upon him as he 
looked, and he could not utter a word. 

At last Mr. Stewart cheerily called: ‘“ Attention, 
battalion! We must reach Sun Prairie tonight. 
Forward, march!” 

Again the little wagon train took up its slow 
way through the tall ranks of the wild oats, and 
the drooping, flaming sunflowers. Slowly the sun 
sank. The crickets began to cry, the nighthawks 
whizzed and boomed, and long before the prairie 
was crossed, the night had come. 

Being too tired to foot it any longer behind the 
cracking heels of the cows, Lincoln climbed into 
the wagon beside his little brother, who was 
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already asleep and, resting his head against his 
mother’s knee, lay for a long time, listening to the 
chuck-chuckle of the wheels, watching the light go 
out of the sky, and counting the stars as they 
appeared. 

At last they entered the wood, which seemed 
a very threatening place indeed, and his alert 
ears caught every sound,—the hoot of owls, the 
quavering cry of loons, the twitter of night birds. 
But at last his weariness overcame him, and he 
dozed off, hearing the clank of the whippletrees, 
the creak of the horses’ harness, the vibrant voice 
of his father, and the occasional cry of the hired 
hand, urging the cattle forward through the dark. 

He was roused once by the ripple of a stream; 
he heard the grind of wheels on the pebbly bottom 
and the wild shouts of the men as they scrambled 
up the opposite bank, to thread once more the 
dark aisles of the forest. Here the road was 
smoother, and to the soft rumble of the wheels 
the boy slept. 

At last, deep in the night, so it seemed to Lin- 
coln, his father shouted: “Wake up, everybody! 
We're almost home.” Then, facing the darkness, 
he cried, in Western fashion, “ Hello! the house!” 
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Dazed and stupid, Lincoln stepped down the 
wheel to the ground, his legs numb with sleep. 
Owen followed, and together they stood in the 
darkness, waiting further command. 

From a small frame house, near by, a man with 
a lantern appeared. 

“Hello!” he said, yawning with sleep. “Is that 
you, Stewart ? Id just about given you up.” 

While the men unhitched the teams Stewart 
helped his wife and children to the house, where 
Mrs. Hutchinson, a tall, thin woman with a 
pleasant smile, made them welcome. She helped 
Mrs. Stewart remove her things and then set out 
some bread and milk for the boys, which they ate 
in silence, their heavy eyelids drooping. 

When Mr. Stewart came in, he said: “Now, 
Lincoln, you and Will are to sleep in the other 
shack. Run right along, before you go to sleep. 
Owen will stay here.” 

Without in the least knowing the why or where- 
fore, Lincoln set forth beside the hired man, out. 
into the unknown. They walked rapidly for a 
long time, and at last came to a small cabin on 
the banks of a deep ravine. Opening the door, 
the men lit a candle and spread their burden of 
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blankets on the floor. Lincoln crept between them 
like a sleepy puppy, and in a few minutes this un- 
known world merged in the mystery of dreams. 

When he woke, the sun was shining, hot and 
red, through the open windows, and the men were 
smoking their pipes by the rough fence before 
the door. Lincoln hurried out to see what kind 
of world this was to which his night’s journey 
had hurried him. It was, for the most part, a level 
land, covered with short grass intermixed with 
tall weeds and with many purple and yellow 
flowers. A little way off, to the right, stood a 
small house, and about as far to the left was 
another, before which stood the wagons belonging 
to his father. Directly in front was a wide expanse 
of rolling prairie, cut by a deep ravine, while to 
the north, beyond the small farm, which was fenced, 
a still wider region rolled away into unexplored 
and marvelous distance. 

In less than two hours the wagons were un- 
loaded, the stove was set up in the kitchen, the 
family clock was ticking on its shelf, and the 
bureau set against the wall. Little Mary was © 
quite happy crawling about the floor, and Owen, 
who had explored the barn and found a lizard 
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to play with, was entirely at home. Lincoln had 
climbed to the roof of the house and was still 
trying to comprehend this mighty stretch of 
grasses. Sitting astride the roof board, he gazed 
away into the northwest, where no house broke the 
horizon line, wondering what lay beyond that high 
ridge. 

While seated thus, he heard a distant roar and 
trample, and saw a cloud of dust rising along the 
fence which bounded the farm to the west. It was 
like the rush of a whirlwind, and, before he could 
call to his father, out on the smooth sod to the 
south burst a platoon of wild horses, led by a 
beautiful roan mare. The boy’s heart leaped with 
excitement as the shaggy colts swept round to the 
east, racing like wolves at play. Their long tails 
and manes streamed in the wind like banners. 

Lincoln clapped his hands with joy, and all 
the family ran to the fence to enjoy the sight. A 
boy, splendidly mounted on a fleet roan, the mate 
of the leader, was riding at a slashing pace, with 
intent to turn the troop to the south. He was a 
superb rider, and the little Morgan strove gallantly 
without: need of whip or spur. He laid out like a 
hare. He seemed to float like a hawk, skimming 
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the weeds, and his rider sat, erect and supple. 
On swept the herd, circling to the left, heading 
for the wild lands to the east. Gallantly strove 
the roan with his resolute rider, his breath roar- 
ing like a furnace, his nostrils blown like trumpets, 
his hoofs pounding the resounding sod. 
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All in vain; even with the inside track he was 
no match for his wild, free mate. The herd drew 
ahead, and, plunging through a short lane, vanished 
over a big swell to the east, and their drumming 
rush died rapidly away into silence. 

This was a glorious introduction to the life of 
the prairies, and Lincoln’s heart filled with joy and 
longing to know it— all of it, east, west, north, 
and south. He had no further wish to return to 
his old home. 


Tests for Silent Reading 


1. Describe the wagon train that entered the Big Prairie. 

2. Describe the small boy. 

3. What did Mr. Stewart point out to his family when 
he had stopped the teams ? 

4. What impression did the scene make on the small 
boy ? 

5. What were some of the sounds that the boy heard 
from the wagon, as night came on? 

6. Describe the arrival of the family at their new home. 

7. Where did the boy sleep that first night ? 

8. Describe the country as it looked to the boy the next 
morning. 

9. What caused the roar and trample that was heard in 
the morning? Describe the scene. 

10. How did it affect the boy, Lincoln ? 
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Tests for Thought 


1. What was the name given to the covered wagons of 
the early settlers, and why were they so named ? 

2. What is meant by “a small edition of his father” ? 

3. From the commands that Mr. Stewart gave to his 
company, what do you think he might once have been? 

4. Name two things that may have made the family sad 
on that night ride. 

5. What thought would be likely to cheer them ? 

6. Should you rather take a ride of this kind by night 
or by day? Why? 

7. Have you ever gone to sleep on a journey in the eve- 
ning and been waked up suddenly at the end? Tell how 
you felt. Do you think this boy’s feelings were natural ? 

8. What is meant by “This unknown world merged in 
the mystery of dreams” ? 


Word Study 


Use other words or groups of words for the following 
word groups: four-horse, canvas-covered wagon; tossed 
their gleaming bayonets in the wind; out of sight of the 
works of man; made an impression on him; where time 
did not exist; his alert ears caught every sound; weari- 
ness overcame him; urging the cattle forward; to thread 
once more the dark aisles of the forest; in silence; a little 
way off; the wagons belonging to his father; no house 
broke the horizon line; the boy’s heart leaped with excite- 


ment; mounted on a fleet roan; ata slashing pace; with 
intent to turn the troop. 
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alert (a lért’): watchful 

battalion (bd tal'yzn): an army, 
or a division of an army 

bluejoint: a kind of grass 

bureau (bu'rd): a dresser, or 
chest of drawers 

comprehend: to understand 

denim (dén'im): a coarse cotton 
cloth 

edition: the form in which a 
book is published 

exist: to be 

expanse: anything that is 
widely spread out 

freighter (frat'ér): one who 
hauls or ships freight 

frontier (frdn tér’): the border 
or extreme part of a country 

gaunt: lean, thin 

hickory shirt: a coarse cotton 
shirt, striped or checked 

impression: an effect on the 
mind 

intent : purpose 

Morgan: akind of horse, noted 
for its strength and beauty 

notwithstanding: although 
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platoon: a small military sub- 
division ; sometimes half ofa 
company 

quavering (kwa'vér ing): mak- 
ing a quivering or tremulous 
sound 

ravine (ra vine’): a deep gorge 

roan: a horse of a reddish- 
brown color, mottled with 
white or gray 

stone bruise: a bruise which 
does not break the skin 

superb (sti pérb’): grand 

supple (stip”l): yielding 

transported: carried from one 
place to another 

vehicle (vé'hi k’l or vé't k’1): that 
in which anything is car- 
ried, especially something 
on wheels or runners 

vibrant (vi'brént): resounding 

whippletree: the crossbar of 
a wagon or other vehicle, to 
the ends of which the traces 
or tugs of a harness are at- 
tached. Also called swingle- 
tree or whiffletree 


“Other Readings. Other scenes in Garland’s “Boy Life on 
the Prairie”; Garland’s poem “Do you fear the Wind?” 
(Young and Field, Book Five); Eggleston’s “Stories of 


American Life and Adventure” ; 


Settlers.” 


Brooks’s “The Boy 


PART V. STORIES OF LONG AGO 


HOW CHING AND AN-AM AND MENES 
COUNTED* 


David EUGENE SMITH 


[Dr. David Eugene Smith knows nearly all that there 
is to be known about arithmetic. He has written a history 
of arithmetic and also several arithmetics for schools. He | 
teaches arithmetic in the Teachers College of Columbia 
University, New York. This story is taken from a little 
book of his called “Number Stories of Long Ago.” ] 


I. BEGINNING TO COUNT 


The logs are burning in the great stone fire- 
place in the cottage by the sea. The Story-Teller 
sits in his easy-chair looking at a book of curious 
pictures and still more curious letters. She of the 
teasing ways is dancing through the open door, 
and with her are the others who make up what 
she calls the Crowd, tired with the hours of play. 

1 From “Number Stories of Long Ago.” Copyright, 1919, Ginn and 


Company, publishers. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
214 
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“ Just one little story,” says the Tease. 

* Just one,” chime in the others. 

“Not a single word,” says he of the book with 
the curious pages. 

“Oh, just one,” says the Tease. 

“ Just one,” begs the Crowd. 

“Well, just one,” says the Story-Teller, who 
knew all the time that he would submit. “Take 
your chairs, then, put a new log on the fire, and 
listen to the story of Ching and An-am and 
Menes.” 

The logs burned, the Crowd sat by the fire, and 
he of the curious book told this story. 


It is so very, very long ago that not even the 
wisest men of China can tell the year or the cen- 
tury in which little Ching, the king’s oldest son, 
played in the forests at the foot of Mount Yu and 
painted a face on the shell of his biggest turtle 
and told the soldier who guarded him what a lot 
of turtles he had. To be sure, Ching had only 
three turtles, but he didn’t know a word for 
“three,” and the soldier didn’t, and not even the 
king could do more than say, “Yes, there are a 
lot of turtles.” 
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For all this was so long ago that even in the 
oldest parts of the earth, of which China was one, 
most people could not count. It was before kings 
had palaces or crowns or royal robes, and when 
they were little more than savages. So we do 
not wonder that Ching, even though he was the 
son of a king, could only count “one, two,” every- 
thing beyond that being a “lot.” This was as far 
as people needed to count when Ching was play- 
ing in the forest at the foot of Mount Yu, for 
money was not invented, and we use our numbers 
today chiefly in buying the things we need. But 
in those days kings had many slaves and made 
them work and sent them to kill animals and 
made them bring back skins for clothing and meat - 
for food. Few people needed to count, and only 
these few ever learned. Even the wisest men did 
not know much about the numbers that we use 
every day, because they had no need to do so. 

At the time that Ching was growing up in 
China there lived on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
in southern Asia, a boy named An-am. He was 
the son of Bel, a shepherd of the country after- 
wards called the land of Babylon. Bel tended the 
sheep and drove away the wolves that prowled 
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about at night and kept a careful watch to see 
that not one of his flock should wander away. One 
day Bel called out to An-am, “There are many 
sheep out there; drive them back.” But really 
there were only a few sheep, for neither An-am 
nor Bel could count beyond three, and all larger 
numbers were called “ many.” Yet Bel and An-am 
knew the sheep so well that they could tell if one 
was missing, just as a good shepherd dog today 
knows if one of his flock has gone astray. So 
An-am and Bel could count “one, two, three, 
many,” and that was all they needed to know 
about arithmetic. 

x While Ching was playing in the forest at the 
foot of Mount Yu, and An-am was helping to watch 
the flocks that fed near the Euphrates, another 
boy was living on the banks of the Nile in ancient 
Egypt. This boy’s name was Menes, and he lived 
not far from the place where now the enormous 
dam holds back the waters of the great river. The 
little hut in which Menes lived was the grandest 
house that he or his father or his mother ever 
saw, and yet it had only a single room, and this 
was smaller than the schoolroom in which you 
study arithmetic. 
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For this was thousands of years ago, long before 
people had real houses, long before anyone knew 
how to read or write, long before the world had 
learned how to weave fine cloth, and long before 
men knew any other way to make a light than 
to rub two pieces of wood together until one of 
them was set on fire. Menes was proud of what 
he thought was the magnificent house in which 
he lived, although it was only a little hut, and he 
was glad to be able to say, “We have a great 
many palm trees about our house,” although there 
were only six. For Menes had heard his father 
and mother speak of one tree, of two trees, of 
three trees, and of four trees, but beyond that 
they simply said, “a great many trees,” for they 
had names for numbers only up to four, and all 
beyond that was a great many, just as we might 
speak of a great many apples. 

When Ching and An-am and Menes grew to be 
men, and Ching became a king, and An-am became 
a manager of the Babylonian king’s estates, and 
Menes became a great captain in the wars against 
the savages who lived in the south, Ching could 
only count to two, and An-am to three, and Menes 
to four, because this was as far as people in their 
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countries could count in the days when the world 
was only just coming out of savagery, when money 
was unknown, and when no one measured land 
or buildings or the things which they traded. 


Questions 


1. How far could the first Ching in the story count? 

2. Why did Ching not learn to count as we do? 

3. What need have we for counting that Ching did not 
have ? 

4, Where did Ching live ? 

5. How far could the first An-am count ? 

6. If An-am could count no farther, how could he tell 
if one sheep was missing out of twenty sheep ? 

7. Why was it not necessary for An-am to count farther ? 

8. Where did An-am live ? 

9. What name did the first Menes give for numbers 
beyond four? 

10. Where did Menes live ? 


An-am (an'-uim’) Euphrates (i fra'tés): a river in 


Babylonian (bab'y 1o'ni dn): be- 
longing to Babylon, an an- 
cient city in Asia 

century (cén'ttl rf): 
dred years 

chime in: to join in, to agree 

Egypt (é'gypt): a country in 
Africa 

estates (és tates’): lands 


one hun- 


Asia 

Menes (mé'nés) 

Mesopotamia (més 6 po ta'mi a): 
an ancient country in Asia 
between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris rivers 

Nile: a river in Egypt 

savagery (sav'age ry): the state 
of being savage or uncivilized 
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II. COUNTING LARGER NUMBERS 


But many hundreds of years later other boys 
played in the forest at the foot of Mount Yu, 
and they counted “one, two, two and one, two 
twos, two twos and one, a lot.” The world was 
growing, and people needed larger numbers; so 
they counted as far as “two twos and one,” which 
we call five, and beyond that was simply “a lot.” 

And other boys helped to tend the flocks of 
Babylon, and their fathers taught them to count 
by threes — “ one, two, three, three and one, three 
and two, two threes, two threes and one, two 
threes and two, three threes, three threes and 
one, three threes and two, many,” for they did not 
know a word for four, so they just said “many.” 
The world of Mesopotamia was growing older, and 
people needed more number names, but they still 
had no money, and a few such names were quite 
enough. 

While the boys were counting to “two twos 
and one” in China and to “three threes and two” 
in Mesopotamia, Egyptian boys played under the 
palms where long before their time Menes had 
played. But the Menes of this time had learned 
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-a new way of counting. They had found that the 
fingers of one hand would help them; so they 
made new names as far as five, and Menes now 
counted “one, two, three, four, five, five and one, 
five and two,” and so on to “ five fives and four”; 
and then he gave up and said “a great many.” 
He could count farther than the Chings and the 
An-ams, but “five fives and four” is only twenty- 
nine, and this does not seem very far to us. Yet 
this was long before people could read and write, 
when they used knives made of stone, and when 
they thought the world was growing old, while to 
us it seems to have been very young. 

Hundreds of years again went by, and still new 
Chings and An-ams and Meneses played in the 
forests of Yu, or on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
or on the banks of the Nile; but now the world 
began to feel that “five fives and four” was not 
large enough, even in ancient Egypt. Then it was 
that someone thought that if people could count 
to five on one hand they might as weil count to 
ten on two hands, and so the Ching and An-am 
and Menes of that day counted the trees and’ 
sheep by learning number names to ten and then 
saying “one and ten, two and ten, three and ten,” 
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and so on to “ten tens, ten tens and one,” and as 
much farther as they wished to go. The world 
had discovered that its ten fingers were useful 
in counting; so it learned to count by tens, and 
this was one of the greatest discoveries that the 
world ever made. Although boys and girls speak 
different languages, they all have ten fingers, and 
so all civilized people today count by tens. 

Near the equator, where the climate is hot and 
where people did not wear shoes, they counted 
their toes as well as their fingers, learning sepa- 
rate number names to twenty—not “one and 
ten,” “two and ten,” and “three-ten” (thir-teen), 
but “eleven,” “twelve,” and so on, with special 
names, to twenty, which they sometimes called 
“man finished,” and beyond that they counted by 
twenties. Some of these people wandered to other 
countries and carried along with them their way 
of counting. But most of the people of the world 
did as the children of Ching and An-am and 
Menes did; they counted by tens. When we hear 
of “three-score years and ten,” and when the 
French speak of “ four twenties ” instead of eighty, 
we have two remaining bits of the old way of 
counting by twenties. 
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Thus the world learned from Ching and An-am 
and Menes and from their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, and so on for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years, first to count by twos or threes, 
and then by fives, and then by tens, and some- 
times by twenties. A few people tried to count 
by twelves, and so we have twelve inches in a foot, 
twelve ounces in the ancient pound, and twelve 
in a dozen, but the reason why the world came 
to count by tens was because Ching and An-am 
and Menes and you and I have just ten fingers. 

Long after the early days of which we have 
been speaking, the world learned how to write 
numbers. Because different races wrote them in 
different ways, the merchants who traded with 
others whose language they did not speak repre- 
sented numbers by their fingers. For at least two 
thousand years the merchants of different coun- 
tries made number signs with their fingers in 
bargaining at the great fairs where they met to 
buy and sell the goods that thus went from coun- 
try to country — spices from India, silks from the 
land of Ching, wool from the ancient home of 
An-am, and dates from the palm trees under 
which Menes played many centuries before. 
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“Did they really count like this?” asked 
the Tease. 

“Really,” replied he of the curious book. 

“T think it is funny,” said the Tease. 

“No funnier than your way would seem to 
Ching,” said the Story-Teller. 


Something to Do 


1. Count from one to six as the people counted when 
they had only two numbers, one and two, to count with. 

_ 2. Count from one to eleven as the people counted when 
they had only three numbers to count with. 

3. Tell how the people in Egypt came to count by fives. 

4. Tell how the people came to count by tens. 

5. Tell your teacher or one of your classmates that you 
would sell a blanket for a certain amount of money, repre- 
senting the amount as the merchants used to do. 

6. Tell what other numbers than ten were sometimes 
used to count by, and why. 


bargaining: trading, buyingand equator (€kwa'tor): an imagi- 
selling, or exchanging one nary line around the earth 


kind of goods for another halfway between the North 
civilized: not savage; having and South poles 

education, law, and order represented (rép ré sént'éd): 
Egyptian (é g¥p'shan) brought before the mind 


Other Readings. Other stories in Dr. Smith’s “ Number 
Stories of Long Ago,” and the stories of Kablu and of Darius 


in Jane Andrews’s “Ten Boys.” 
V 
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AN EGYPTIAN BOY’S ADVENTURE! 
LaurA Woo.sEy LorpD SCALES 


[Egypt is one of the oldest countries in the world. Turn 
to the map of Africa in your geography and find it. What 
great river flows through it? As you read this story, notice 
what things in the life of ancient Egypt are different from 
life in America today, and what things are the same. Com- 
pare your home and your school with the Egyptian boy’s 
home and school. Should you rather be an Egyptian, living 
four thousand years ago, or an American today ? ) 

The story is like a moving picture. See how many differ- 
ent scenes you can find in it.] 


I. AT PLAY AND AT SCHOOL 


Early in the morning Meryt-Nefer was at work. 
When the sun rose over the desert and touched 
the sands with colors of rose and pearl and lighted 
up the river with flashes of gold, he and his slaves 
were already busy. He was widening the channel 
of the Nile so that the ships of the king might pass 
through. But the sun had scarcely risen, when 
running through the midst of the slaves there 
came a messenger, breathless, carrying in his 


1 From “Boys of the Ages.” Copyright, 1922, Ginn and Company, 
publishers. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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hand a faded lotus flower. “A token, Lord Meryt,” 
he said, holding it toward him, “a token and a 
true. message. So it was said to me in these very 
words, ‘Say to my Lord Meryt — The perfect flower 
has budded.’” 

To the others about them it was a strange mes- 
sage, but Meryt lifted his eyes to give thanks to 
the Sun-god. For by this he knew that there had 
been born to him a child who would sit in his 
chair when he was gone, a son who would cause 
his name to live. Happiness filled his heart. Yet 
even to see his son he might not leave the work of 
the Pharaoh. But he knew that his wife with the 
child in her arms would climb, each evening, to 
the roof of his house and, looking far to the South, 
would send him a message and a promise that she 
would take care of his son until he came. 

‘Meryt, the boy, was named for his father. His 
mother carried him tenderly on her neck, and as 
soon as he was old enough to enjoy them gave him 
wonderful dolls and toys, a good little man who 
would jump, and a crocodile with a movable jaw, 
and for a playmate a dwarf who watched over him. 
And at evening he used to go to the housetop and 
watch the cattle come home from their pastures in 
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the marshes. It was a pretty sight in the sunset 
glow. From all over the land little processions of 
cattle could be seen winding across the desert — 
pure white cows and frisking calves, and here and 
there a little child at their head to lead them. 
Though he was scarcely more than a baby, Meryt 
begged to go and march at the head of his father’s 
herd, each one of which he knew by name. And at 
last a day came when his mother gave him to the 
herdsman and let him go. 

Proudly the little fellow marched in, and as he 
came to the steps of his house someone was wait- 
ing for him there, —a stranger. His mother ran to 
him, caught him, and brought him in, for this was 
his father, come at last to see his son. From about 
his neck his father took a charm in the shape of 
an eye, —the eye of Horus,— and this he fastened 
about the little Meryt’s neck, saying, “So like the 
good god Horus shalt thou cause thy father’s name 
to live.” 

The months went on, and there came a day 
when his mother looked sad, but his father said to 
him: “Today .is a lucky day, for today shalt thou 
go to the house of books. Nothing is so precious 
as learning. Now shalt thou set to work to learn 
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to be a scribe, for so shalt thou be a leader of 
men.” He took the young Meryt to the school at 
the court of the Pharaoh. There, with the young 
princes and sons of other nobles, he was taught 
good manners and to read the writings of his 
people and to learn to write. Early in the morning 
he began his work at the school, and his mother 
came every day, bringing bread for him. Pens of 
reeds were given him, and a copy book of papyrus 
made from the pith of the reeds. He worked hard 
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at his writing, copying the sayings of the wise 
men; and from them as well as from his masters 
he learned how a boy should behave — how to eat 
at table, how to rise, and how to guard his tongue 
lest he speak too much. But ‘once lessons were 
over for the day, he and the others went out with 
shouts of joy to play ball or to wrestle or to row up 
and down the Nile in their boats. 

At length the time came when he could write 
well enough to be given a long exercise to be writ- 
ten down in a careful hand on a clean copy roll. 
The exercise the master gave him was the old, old 
story of his people about the god Osiris. Though 
he had read it in the papyrus rolls and had once 
seen it acted, he was glad now to learn it better 
by copying it in his roll. This was what he wrote: 


The Earth-god and the Heaven-goddess had two 
sons, Set and Osiris. Osiris was just and kind. 
. But Set was evil and planned a trick against his 
brother. For he had a beautiful chest made, and 
though he knew that it had been made to the exact 
measure of Osiris, he pretended to offer it to who- 
ever would fit it best when lying inside it. Many 
lay down in the chest, hoping to get it for them- 
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selves, but when Osiris stretched himself within it, 
of course it fitted him perfectly. Set was ready for 
him. Quickly he nailed down a cover upon the 
‘chest and floated it out upon the river, and then 
the river carried it out to sea. 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, went to the marshes, and 
there she stayed until her son Horus was born. : 
But as soon as he was old enough she left him,. 
and went near and far, searching for her husband. 
At last she found the chest, though it was in the 
midst of a great tree which had grown up around 
it. But she freed it and brought it home, where 
_ she wept and prayed over it, though she kept it 
carefully hidden. Again the evil Set, while hunt- 
ing by moonlight, came and stole it away; but Isis, 
with the help of another god, found it and cared 
for it. 

Meantime Isis had brought up her son Horus to 
honor his father’s name and live for the day when 
he could punish the evil Set. And that came at 
length. Horus, a young man grown, followed Set 
and fought with him, and though the fight was 
long and hard, and though in the course of it 
Horus himself lost an eye, in the end he conquered — 
Set. Then Osiris became king of the dead, while 
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Horus was king on earth. And so from that day 
the eye of Horus had been the sign of good fortune. 


Meryt, as he wrote the words, reached up to the 
charm which always hung about his neck — the eye 
of Horus—and heard again his father’s words, 
- “So shalt thou too make thy father’s name to live.” 

On the very day when his copying was done and 
the last letters were scarcely dry on his papyrus, 
word came to him that he was to dress himself in 
a clean linen skirt and go to join his father in the 
court of the Pharaoh’s palace. Meryt had as yet 
never seen the Pharaoh, and it was long since 
he had seen his father. For his father had been 
at the North draining the marshes of the Fayum. 

Into the great hall of pillars, Meryt was led with 
his father. The air was sweet with perfumes, the 
sound of softly trickling waters met their ears, and ~ 
they could see glistening gold, rich hangings of 
bright colors, and above, on the ceiling, a painted 
sky of blue set with golden stars. And at the far 
end of the hall they saw the Pharaoh seated on a 
splendid throne of gold, his staff in his hand, his 
crown upon his head, and around him his fan- 
bearers. The two Meryts bowed low before him 
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with both hands on the ground. The Pharaoh 
spoke to the father, saying, “Good things the 
scribes say of the lad in the house of books”; 
and to young Meryt he said: “Be worthy of thy 
father. Make his name to live. So shall it be well 
with thee forever.” Then the two went out. 

That day was the beginning of much happiness 
for Meryt, for now he was to go with his father 
to learn to hunt with the throw stick in the 
marshes and to see the great work at the Fayum. 
Never had he been so long with his father, and 
he learned from him many things. He saw how 
good and true he was, so that he was honored of 
all, and Meryt, too, learned to love him more 
than ever before. 


Describe these Things 


1. The Egyptian, Meryt-Nefer, working at sunrise. 

2.The coming of the messenger with news of young 
Meryt’s birth. 

3. Young Meryt’s playthings. 

4. The return of the cattle at night. 

5. Meryt’s first meeting with his father. 

6. The school. 

7. Pharaoh’s court and Meryt’s meeting with the Pharaoh. 

- §. Tell the story of Set and Osiris. 
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Use Other Words 


Use other words, or groups of words, for those in italics: 
. Meryt’s father was widening the channel of the Nile. 

. “A token anda true message!” said the messenger. 

. Nothing is so precious as learning. 

. He learned how to guard his tongue. 

. It fitted him perfectly. 

. He heard the sound of softly trickling waters. 

. Be worthy of thy father. 
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Fayum (fid0m'): a part of Osiris (si'ris): an ancient god 
upper Egypt papyrus (papy'rus): a plant, 
Horus (ho'rtis): an ancient god and a paper made from it 
Isis (i'sis): a goddess Pharaoh (fa'rd): a name or title 
lotus (1d'tiis): a flower and fruit given to the kings of Egypt 
Meryt-Nefer (ma'ryt-na'fér) token (td'‘ken): a sign, a pledge 


Il. A GREAT ADVENTURE 


The time came when once again he must return 
to the school, but his studies were not to go on 
for long. Something happened which overturned 
all plans. A messenger appeared one day with his 
clothes torn and his face covered with dust and 
sweat. “Evil is the day,” he said. “Now is the 
light of the sun darkened.” It was so that Meryt 
learned that his father had disappeared from his 
post in the Fayum, no one knew how. But foul 
play was suspected. For on the same day with his 
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going an overseer and two slaves who had been 
making trouble in the camp had also disappeared, 
probably with a caravan bound for the North. 

What should Meryt do? He felt sure that the 
Pharaoh himself would send men to look for his 
father, but he could not stay quietly at the school. 
He was now almost a man, who should himself do 
things, and, too, he wore about his neck the charm 
that was to him a promise to his father to care for 
his name. Useless though it might be, he must go 
to the Fayum and do something himself to learn 
his father’s fate. He went down the river by boat, 
but when he came to the Fayum no news was to 
be had. No one could tell him anything except that 
perhaps somewhere in the North the caravan 
might be overtaken, and that only from the men 
of the caravan, if at all, could he learn any news. 
So, staff in hand, he set out with a small party 
that were leaving the camp for the North. 

But journeying across the desert is hard. work, 
and Meryt, with fear eating always at his heart, 
grew more and more discouraged the farther he 
went on. And at last an evening came when his 
companions had to return to their work, and he 
must bid them good-by. Though he did not know 
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what to do, he could not bring himself to turn 
back. Left alone, he sat down under a palm tree 
near a little village in the desert, and covered his 
face with his hands. At that moment he felt more 
like a boy than a man, and the tears began to 
trickle down between his fingers. A woman’s voice 
roused him, speaking kindly, “ What bird of evil 
feeds upon thy heart, my son?” 

“ Alas!” said Meryt, without looking up, “if I 
could but find one who would tell me what I wish 
to know.” 

“Know you not Hordedef? — him whose dwell- 
ing is a tomb in the shadow of the great pyramids 
built by the kings of old? He knows all things.” 

Then Meryt started up and questioned her 
eagerly, and once more with hope in his heart 
set out to reach the pyramids and find Hordedef. 

It was just at sunset that he came in view of 
the pyramids. Awe and wonder thrilled him at 
the sight. Those great works of the past, of the 
mighty kings of old of whom he had so often 
heard, were before him. Tremendous and beauti- 
ful they seemed in this light. They towered above 
the desert, and the last rays of the sun still 
gleamed bright on their limestone sides, while, 
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beneath, the purple and rose sands of the desert 
were fading into darkness. For a moment Meryt 
forgot himself in wonder. But with the setting of 
the sun the wind changed, and even before he 
could reach the pyramids he was caught in whirls 
of sand that choked him. The desert in a sand 
storm was no place for a man alone. He knew that. 
But where to find shelter was another matter, for, 
if there were houses or persons within reach, in 
that whirling darkness he could see nothing. 

Putting his hand before his face, he turned his 
back to the wind and ran. He ran and stumbled, 
not knowing where he was going or what he ought — 
to do. Then he ran hard into something, and as 
he pulled himself together, he found that he was 
close against a low stone wall. Feeling along with 
his hand, he discovered an opening, and, though 
it was small, he got down on all fours and crawled 
-in. Here at least was shelter from the storm. For 
he had blundered upon a partly buried tomb of a 
nobleman of earlier times, which had been broken 
into by robbers seeking gold. Now for Meryt the 
open*tomb meant safety. Here he stayed. 

It was not long before he heard sounds coming 
nearer, and his heart began to beat hard, caught 
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between two fears—the fear of unknown men 
and of the tomb beyond him. But he crawled back 
a little farther and kept very still. Then, against 
the sky at the entrance of the tomb, he saw three 
men, their faces buried in their hands, driven like 
himself to seek shelter from the storm. In the 
dark Meryt could not be seen, and he made no 
sound. In a few moments the men, who came and 
seated themselves within reach of his arm, began 
to talk. Soon he was holding back his breath 
while he listened with all his might; for these 
men were plotting against the Pharaoh. Before 
the king could hear of it, they said, there was. to 
be an uprising among bands of slaves in the North. 

“Hush!” said one of the men, “ was it a sound? 
Speak softly.” 

Another laughed —“ And what sound here, in 
this tomb?” 

“ Aye,” said the first, “yet when we talked by 
the watercourses at the Fayum, remember how. ~ 
Meryt-Nefer overheard us.” 

“ Aye, aye,” the second man made answer, “and 
remember how Meryt ended his days.” 

All through the long night Meryt held himself 
still, never stirring or sleeping. After some dis- 
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pute as to what were the lucky days for starting 
the uprising, the men slept. But before it was 
really light they were out and moving off across 
the desert. Meryt, as soon as he dared, started to 
follow them, but just at the opening of the tomb 
something bright caught his eye. It was a gold 
bracelet belonging to one of the men. Picking it 
up, he hurried on to make his way to Hordedef. 

In a moment he stopped, held by a wonderful 
sight. Rising out of its bed of sand was the Great 
Sphinx, its face glowing as it looked toward the 
rising sun. To Meryt it seemed as if it were a 
god, and as if this great being were there in answer 
to his need. He fell down on his face before it. 
But only a moment was he there, when a sound 
startled him, and beside him he saw an old, old 
man with shaved head and a long skirt. “ What 
do you here, my son?” the old man asked. 

“T seek one Hordedef, who knows all things.” 

“ Aye, aye,” another voice made answer before 
the old man could speak, and, as if rising out of 
the ground, three men came from the other side 
of the Sphinx. Meryt’s face turned white and his 
‘hand went to the dagger in his belt. They were 
his three men. But no one noticed him, for the 
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old man was saying: “And Hordedef is here. I 
am he.” One of the men quickly replied by ask- 
ing him which were the lucky days,— which one 
the best for beginning an important matter. But 
even as he spoke, another of the men noticed the 
bracelet in Meryt’s hand. 

“Whence found you this?” he cried. 

“Murderers!” cried Meryt. “Murderers of my 
father! There in the tomb I found it, where you . 
made your plot against the Pharaoh and told how 
you had killed my father.” 

With one accord the three men, forgetting Hor- 
dedef, rushed upon Meryt, each with his dagger 
in hand, but Hordedef stepped between and held 
them off. Raising his arms to the sky, he muttered 
strange words, words of magic, and the men 
stopped in their tracks. So for a moment the old 
man stood with his hands to the sky, and then 
dropped them toward the men, as if placing upon. 
their heads the curse he was calling down on them. 
“Go,” he commanded; “the curse of Set be on ~ 
you. I see the boy speaks the truth. Go! and he 
that goes by the river, him shall the crocodile 
eat, and he that goes by the desert, the vulture 
shall feed upon his bones, and whoever escapes 
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these two, him shall a worse fate overtake.” Be | 
fore he had finished, the men had fled, covering 
their heads with their hands, as if so they could 
keep off the magician’s curses. 
- Then Meryt told Hordedef all, and together they 
went by boat up the river, warning the king’s 
officers on the way, until at last they came to 
the city of the Pharaoh. Hordedef, the magician, 
was always welcome at the court of the king, and 
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he brought Meryt to the king to tell his own story. 
And though the Pharaoh wanted to give him a 
rich reward, the only thing Meryt would have 
was permission to go with the fighting men to 
punish the rebels. So armed with bow and arrows, 
he went with the others, and though he was no 
soldier, he took part in the fight and did bravely. 
Because he was no soldier, things went hard with 
him, and he was wounded in the leg. But he was 
brought back to the court, and the Pharaoh had 
him cared for, and honored him, putting a beauti- 
ful necklace about his neck and giving him in 
marriage one of the princesses of the court. And 
he sent him to be under his chief builder, so that 
Meryt might learn to build tombs and temples, 
until in time he became builder to the king. Yet 
before he gave himself over to the Pharaoh’s work, 
Meryt begged that the king would let him make 
first a tomb for his father and a statue to be 
placed in it. And not only did the Pharaoh give 
him permission but treasure too, to aid him in 
the work. And Meryt hewed out a rock tomb and 
set up pillars before it, and inside he put a statue 
of his father. And through all his life he honored 
his father’s memory and caused his name to live. 
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Something to Do 


1. Make an outline of the story, as 

a. Meryt goes to the Fayum to get news of his father. 

b. A woman tells him to ask help of Hordedef. 
Finish the outline. 

2. Give other words for those in italics: 

a. Foul play was suspected. 

6. His companions had to return to their work. 

c. The pyramids seemed tremendous and beautiful. 

d. He had blundered upon a partly buried tomb. 

e. The men were plotting an uprising. 

f. Meryt hewed out a rock tomb for his father. 

3. Give the opposites of these words: disappeared, 
quietly, discouraged, tremendous, darkness, dispute, hur- 
ried, quickly, forgetting, curse, truth. 

4. Draw a picture of a caravan. 

5. Draw a picture of the Sphinx and one of the pyramids. 

6. Write on a piece of paper what you most admire in 
Meryt. See how many others admire the same thing. 

7. Dramatize and act the story. 


caravan (car'ad vin): acompany pyramids (pyr'a mids): tombs 
traveling together, especially of ancient Egypt 


across a desert ‘Sphinx (sfinx): a great stone 
Hordedef (hoér'dé déf) image having the body of a 
overseer: one who looks over lion and the head of awoman 
or looks after workmen uprising: a revolt, a rebellion 


Other Readings. Church’s “Stories of the East, from 
Herodotus”; Arnold’s “Stories of Ancient Peoples”; Tay- 
- Jor’s “Boys of Other Countries”; Allen’s “ Africa.” 
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A GREEK BOY AT THE OLYMPIAN GAMES! 
JANE ANDREWS 


[More than a thousand years had passed since the times 
of which we read in the story of Meryt, the Egyptian boy. 
The Pharaohs had lost much of their power, and another 
country, Greece, was now the most important country in 
the ancient world. 

The Greeks loved everything that was beautiful, and the 
temples and statues that they made were so beautiful that 
from that time until now no one has been able to equal 
them. The Greeks loved sports too, and the Olympian 
games, which were held every four years, were attended 
by everyone who could possibly go.] 


I want to show you a valley in Greece before I 
begin to tell about Cleon. This valley is almost 
shut in by mountains, and a river flows through 
it. Its hillsides are green and wooded, and its 
fields covered with grass and flowers. In those 
old days, long ago, a temple stood in this valley, 
guarded by a golden statue of Victory, and beneath 
the statue hung a shield of gold. 

Can you see it like a picture, and will you not 
forget it, while I take you away to Cleon and the 


1 From “Ten Boys who lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now.” 
Copyright, Ginn and Company, publishers. 
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others, who are hastening over the long roads in 
the bright summer weather, toward this valley, 
to take part in the great Olympian games? 

From the south come the Spartan boys, march- 
ing (they always march instead of walking) over 
the rough road with their bare feet. A bit of black 
bread in their wallets, and water from a wayside 
spring, is food enough for the journey. 

Will the boys get very tired on this long walk, 
full sixty miles? Or, if they do, will the men stop 
for them to rest or march slower for their sake? 
Oh, no; they are used to such marches. Few com- 
forts these boys have had in their lives. Their bed 
is of rushes that they gathered by the riverside, 
and last winter, when it was very cold, they added 
to it thistledown that they pulled in the fields. 

From all parts of Greece they are coming, young 
men for the games, old men to look on and recall 
the days when they were young. And the islands 
are sending their bravest and best. 

But we have chiefly to do with the travelers 
from Athens, among whom is Cleon. 

Cleon this year is going for the first time to the 
great Olympian games. Three of his neighbors 
and friends go with him, and of course his peda- 
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gogue, who has trained him so well, goes with him 
also. The pedagogue will take care of them all, 
and the boys must obey him. 

The dress of the boys is a simple little garment 
of linen without sleeves. They have sandals on 
their feet, because this journey is long, and they 
will not unfit their feet for the race; but often 
they have walked miles and miles barefooted. 
They need no hats, for one of their earliest 
lessons was to stand with uncovered head in the 
hottest sunshine, as well as to endure the coldest 
weather without any clothes at all. So they walk 
with a light step, and find little trouble in keep- 
ing up with their older brothers, who are going to 
join in the wrestling matches and the other games. 

One of the boys, indeed, rides on horseback, 
wearing a white garment, purple-bordered and 
with four tasseled corners. But even that you 
would not think was much of a dress, for it is 
only a strip of cloth with a button to fasten it 
together on the right shoulder, so as to leave the 
right arm bare, and free to use spear or bow. 

You will see by and by, however, that this very 


simple way of dressing is very convenient to 
these Greeks. 
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You and I should call such a journey as this a 
long, delightful picnic; camping at night in a 
sheltering cave; bathing every day in some clear 
stream; feasting on wild figs and olives and 
almonds; and stopping sometimes at a farmhouse 
for barley cakes and honey. 

We join in the morning song of the farmer’s 
boys; we watch the toiling oxen, yoked with a 
maple yoke, curved like a serpent winding round 
their necks; and we listen to the half-naked, 
happy-looking lad who trudges beside them, 
singing to himself. 

At noon we reach a farmhouse, where the cook 
stands beside her fire, stirring a great pot of broth 
with a fig-tree ladle to give it a fine flavor; and 
we find bowls of it refreshing for the afternoon’s 
march. 

But we mustn’t stop too long on the road. Only 
notice, as we come nearer and nearer to the beau- 
tiful valley, what troops of people we meet, all on 
their way to the same place. Some have come 
down from the mountains, and among them is an 
old man who has come all the way from a distant 
mountain village, and has only today joined the 
company in which we meet him. 
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“Were you not -afraid to travel so far alone? 
he was asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered; “I carry a laurel staff.” 

Though you and I don’t see how a laurel staff 
should protect him, Cleon knows that the laurel is 
thought to be a safeguard from all evil, and he 
looks curiously at the old man’s staff. _ 

But while we talk, Cleon is already in the valley, 
and stands gazing, for the first time in his life, at 
the golden statue of Victory. 

There couldn’t be a brighter morning than the 
next. How the sun shines on the golden statue 
and shield, and on the hundred statues of Olym- 
pian victors that stand around the sacred place! 

Perhaps you can’t understand how games could 
be sacred. But I think there is a true meaning in 
thinking of it as Cleon had been taught to. The 
great god Zeus had given him a strong and beau- 
tiful body, and now he came to the temple of Zeus 
to show that he had used that body well; that he 
had trained it, kept it sacred, not injured it by 
carelessness, but made the most of it all the time. 

All the boys who are to run are together on one 
side of the field. Cleon, who arrives very early, 
watches the others as they enter. He is not afraid 
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of any of the Athenian boys. He has beaten them 
all many times already. But here are boys from 
all parts of Greece, and good runners, too. Still 
he has little fear until he sees a rugged, sun- 
_ burned face under a shock of uncombed hair; keen 
eyes that look neither to the right nor to the left, 
and yet see everything; a light step, neither quick 
nor slow, but very sure, caring not for rough 
roads, wet or dry, but trained to march in the 
darkest night as steadily as by day. It is a Spartan 
boy,—and not a very pleasing sight beside the 
Athenian boys, in their clean linen and fresh from 
their morning bath. 

. This Spartan boy has but one garment a year, 
and he wears that until it is worn out. In sum- 
mer he often goes without, in order that it may 
last through the winter; and this poor garment, I 
am sure, has never made the acquaintance of the 
washtub. This, however, is the boy —the one boy 
—that Cleon has reason to dread in the race. 
And now the day begins with a solemn sacri- 
fice. Ten bulls, their horns decked with oak 
wreaths, are led up to the altar and killed, and 
the priest prays. As the flame is kindled and curls 
up around the sacrifice, the people all join in the 
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sacred chorus, ending with the prayer, “Zeus, 
our Lord, give unto us whatever is good, whether 
we ask it of thee or not; whatever is evil keep 
from us, even if we ask it of thee.” 

Then the games begin. The boys race arate 
Their pedagogues have already handed in their 
names and the names of their parents, for none 
who are not of pure Greek blood can enter. 

A silver urn contains the lots which give the 
places to the racers. The boys move forward in 
order, and draw. Then the holders of the first four 
numbers take their places first upon the course. 

And now you see how convenient is the Greek 
dress, for unfasten only one button and off falls 
the garment and the boy is ready for the race, 
with his limbs free from all clothes; and without 
the least feeling of shame, for you must remember 
that this has always been the custom with them. 
The signal is given and the first four boys are 
off, like bright arrows from a bow. 

The victor is one of Cleon’s Athenian friends. 
The Spartan boy whom Cleon saw on the way 
is winner in the third race, Cleon in the fourth. 
And now all the winners are to run together for 
the olive crown. 
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Cleon stands erect, raises his hands towards 
heaven, and calls upon Zeus and the other gods 
to help him. . 

Then once again the signal is given, and, with 
his bright locks blowing in the wind, Cleon is off. 
_ These two boys—the Spartan and the Athe- 

nian — quickly outstrip the others. The Athenians 
cheer Cleon. The Spartans shout to the Spartan 
- boy to conquer. 

When Cleon’s foot is at the goal, the Spartan 
is one pace behind him; so the olive crown is for 
the golden head of Cleon instead of the tangled 
locks of the Spartan boy. But Cleon turns to grasp 
the Spartan’s hand. 

Now our boy will have his name first on the 
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list of victors, for they always give the boys the 
first place. He has done honor to his parents and 
to his city, and he stands through the long sum- 
mer day to watch the race of the young men in 
armor, the leaping, the wrestling, and throwing 
the spear; and, at last, the great chariot race. 
He has a new feeling of belonging to it all; and 
he shouts when Athens wins. 


JANE ANDREWS (1833-1887) 


Jane Andrews was born in the old town of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, within sound of the sea. Her mother’s ances- 
tors were sailors, and many a tale of adventures in strange 
countries and among strange people did the child hear by 
the family fireside as she grew up. She thought of all foreign 
children as her brothers and sisters, and of the boys and 
girls of long ago as just as real and alive as those of today. 

When she was older she taught a little school in her old © 
home town, and never was a teacher more loved by her 
pupils. Some of the stories that she told to the children 
have been published in the books “Seven Little Sisters,” 
“Each and All,” “Stories Mother Nature told her Chil- 
dren,” and the one from which this story is taken. These 
books have been translated into other languages and read 
by children all over the world. 
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Tests for Silent Reading 


1. Describe the valley spoken of in the first two para- 
graphs of the story. 
2. How did the Spartan boys come to the Olympian 
games, and what did they carry with them for food ? 
3. From where did the Athenian boys come? 
4. Was Cleon a Spartan or an Athenian ? 
5. What was a pedagogue ? 
6. Describe the dress of the Athenian boys. 
7. Tell what the boys did and some of the things that 
they saw on their journey to the games. 
8. Why did one of the men carry a laurel staff? 
9. Describe the dress and habits of the Spartan boys. 
10. Describe the sacrifice made just before the games. 
11. Describe the race between the boys. 
12. What other races followed ? 


Questions to Think About 


1. Look in your geography, find Greece, and tell in what 
direction it is from Egypt, and what great sea lies between. 

2. What do you suppose the statue of Victory and the 
golden shield in front of the temple meant ? 

3. What made the Spartan boys so strong and sturdy ? 

4. Would the life of the Spartan boys make them better 
citizens than the Athenian boys? (This may be used as 
the subject of a debate.) 

5. Why did the Greeks think of these games as sacred? 

6. Why did they offer a sacrifice before the games ? 
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almond (4'mond or 4l'mond): a 
nut tree growing in warm 
countries 

Athenian (a thé'ni dn): belong- 
ing to Athens 

chariot (chariot): an ancient 
two-wheeled car 

chorus (kd'rws): a singing to- 
gether 

Cleon (clé'dn) 

endure: to last 

erect :. upright 

ladle (1a'd’l): a large, cuplike 
spoon 

laurel: a tree which grows in 
Europe, sometimes called the 
bay tree 

Olympian (6 l¥m'pi dn) 

outstrip: to go faster than an- 
other; to leave behind 
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pace: astep or stride 

pedagogue(péd'a gdg): a teacher, 
and, in ancient Greece, one 
who attended and took care 
of children 

recall: to remember 

rugged (riig'géd): rough 

sacred (sa'créd): holy, thought 
of in a religious sense 

sandals: shoes covering only 
the sole of the foot and 
fastened by straps or cords 

Spartan: belonging to Sparta 

urn: a jar or vase 

victor : a winner 

wallet: a bag or knapsack car- 
ried by travelers 

Zeus (zis): the chief of the 
Greek gods, the god of thun- 
der and of the sky 


Other Readings. Francillon’s “Gods and Heroes”; 
Church’s “Stories of the Old World”; Kingsley’s “The 
Heroes”; Lamb’s “Adventures of Ulysses”; Hawthorne’s 
“Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales.” For some of 
the most important of the Greek myths see “ Stories of the 
Greeks,” in Young and Field, Book Three, and “ Perseus,” 
in Young and Field, Book Five. 
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A ROMAN BOY AT PLAY! 


JANE ANDREWS 


[After the Greeks had been, for some two hundred years, 
the chief nation of the ancient world, they began to grow 
too fond of the pleasant things that their victories had 
brought them. They gave themselves up more and more to 
amusements of various kinds, and, as usually happens in 
such cases, they lost their power and their leadership. The 
Romans, who occupied the next peninsula that jutted out 
into the Mediterranean to the west of them, came over and 
conquered them and took their place as the great world- 
nation. 

These Romans were a hardy, warlike race. They soon 
conquered all the world that was known at that time, and 
made it a Roman world. The important thing that they did 
was to make laws and to make the people obey them. The 
laws that we have today are founded upon those old Roman 
laws, and our law courts and trials are very much the same 
as those that were planned by the Romans, some two thou- 
sand years ago. The play lawsuit that the Roman boys had, 
in this story, was conducted just as the real Roman lawsuits 
were conducted; and those that we have today are almost 
_ the same.] 


Shall we sail to Rome in a trireme? 
But what is a trireme? you will ask. 


_.1From “Ten Boys who lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now.” 
Copyright, Ginn and Company, publishers. 
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Look at the picture at the top of this page, and 
when you notice the three rows of oars, you will 
remember that tri means “three.” Do you see how 
one rower must sit a little behind as well as above 
another, so that the oars need not interfere? There 
are little seats, in three rows, fastened to the ship, 
inside, in just such positions, for the rowers. And 
with all these oars, and perhaps a square sail if 
the wind is fair, we go pretty swiftly over the ~ 
water. A trireme was a war vessel, and I don’t 
believe the Romans would be willing to take pas- 
sengers. Yet, I think we can go, you and I. 

The trireme does carry some passengers besides 
ourselves,— unwilling passengers, I fear, — fair- 
haired women and young girls and boys, prisoners 
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of war, who are to be sold in the market-place, or 
Forum, when we reach Rome. Among them are 
one or two men, wise and grave; one of them, 
I am sure, is a writer. He has a tablet and stylus. 
Some noble Roman will perhaps buy him for a 
secretary, and employ him to copy books, for as 
yet there is no printing, and many men earn their 
living by copying. 

We land and follow the slaves up the streets 
of the city to the Forum, where they are to be 
sold. There are vases and pictures and statues 
also for sale in this Forum. They have been 
brought from a Greek city. 

Let us stand here at one side and watch the 
buyers, who come wrapped in their togas of white 
wool with purple borders. 

In Rome you know a man’s rank by his dress; 
the purple stripes mean magistrates and senators. 

Here is one tall man whose toga fairly drags 
on the ground behind him, while the heavy fold, 
that usually lies on the left shoulder, is drawn 
up over his head in place of a hat. You would 
hardly think he could walk at all in a dress so 
cumbersome, and I am sure he never runs, like 
the light-footed Greeks. But while we watch him, 

Vv 
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here comes another man—a senator, I know, by 
his dress —and beside him a boy wearing a long 
tunic with sleeves, and leather shoes with little 
ivory crescents on the instep. This boy is Hora- 
tius. Horatius what? do you ask? 

Oh, nothing. He hasn’t yet earned another last 
name, and he hasn’t yet legally received his first 
name; that will come when he changes his boy’s 
toga for a man’s. Horatius is his family name. 

Horatius studies under the direction of his 
schoolmaster Doxius. He writes on a waxed tablet 
with a stylus, as Cleon did, and he studies arithme- 
tic—the multiplication table had been by this 
time invented — and he begins to learn the Greek 
language and to declaim both in his own Latin lan- 
guage and in Greek. He does not study geogra- 
phy. There are no schoolbooks yet on that subject, 
and the few writers who have told us anything 
about geography in those days would give you an 
idea that the world was a circular plain lying 
chiefly about the Mediterranean Sea. But if Hora- 
tius doesn’t study geography he studies something 
else of more importance to him. A well-taught 
Roman boy ought to know by heart the twelve | 
tables of the law that hang in the Forum. And 
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it isn’t only in order that he may obey them that 
he learns them. He will have to try prisoners 
himself, very likely, or at any rate plead for him- 
self or his friend; for no Roman ever rises to dis- 
tinction who is not capable of eloquent pleading, 
and the honors and offices of the nation go to the 
silver-tongued orator. 

Before Horatius was seven years old, his mother 
trained him to speak always clearly and well, and 
now no day passes that he does not declaim the 
verses of the poets or the speeches of the senators. 
He goes, too, to the grammar school, where he is 
taught to understand the great authors, and to 
learn their graces of language; for just as Cleon 
must become a good citizen, so, too, must Horatius. 
He may, one day, be chosen consul; then he must 
be prepared to command an army, or make a stir- 
ring speech in the Forum. He knows this, and he 
wants to be ready for it. And although he loves 
his play as well as you do, and runs off to his 
marbles or hoop or top whenever he can, he will 
gladly leave ‘all other games when Valerius and 
Julius call him to join them in playing court; 
for little Marius has consented to be prisoner, 
accused of counterfeiting the public coin. 
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They have borrowed a black tunic, for Marius 
must wear the dress of the accused. Julius will 
be judge, and all the boys of the neighborhood 
must have their names presented, that a jury 
may be drawn. But when the names are drawn, 
Marius objects to Scipio, because he has never 
been his friend; and by the right of a Roman 
citizen his objection is allowed, and another 
boy drawn. 

And now Horatius is the lawyer who makes a 
bold speech, showing first the evils of false coins; 
then the shameful lack of patriotism in the man 
who could so injure his country; and lastly, tell- 
ing all the facts of this particular case. 

Then Valerius rises for the defense. He cannot 
deny that the crime is great, and if his client had 
committed it, he should be punished. “But look 
at Marius,” he says; “can you believe such a thing 
of him?” 

Then he calls witnesses to testify to his general 
good character, trying in every way to prove that 
he did not commit the deed. , 

Kach young orator pleads with all his might, | 
and the crowd of boys applauds, while the Bier 
jury listen carefully to every word. 
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Now the jury must go out, each one having re- 
ceived three little tablets, one guilty, one not guilty, 
the third asking postponement or a further trial. 

_ The boys have no tablets; but a white pebble, 
a black one, and a bit of wood will serve instead. 
And while they consider the question, poor little 
Marius, who begins to wish that he hadn’t agreed 
to be prisoner, throws himself at their feet to 
move their pity. But too much pity will spoil the 
play, and into the box go the black pebbles, which 
declare him guilty. Then comes the sentence of 
banishment, so terrible to every Roman citizen. — 
_ The young judge, Julius, standing gravely be- 
fore them, pronounces the sentence, “I forbid you 
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the use of water or of fire in the city of Rome.” 
And that, as you plainly understand, means that 
he can no longer live in Rome. 

I think you begin to see where we learned how 
to conduct trials. 

Then his friends lead Marius outside the gates, 
and it seems to have become such terrible earnest 
that I am glad to say it all ends with a grand race 
round the Campus Martius, and on the way home 
they stop to buy some marbles. 


Test Questions on the Text 


1. Describe a Roman trireme. 

2. What did the Romans do with their captives ? 

3. What was the toga? Describe it. 

4. In what way might you tell a magistrate or senator ? 
5. What did the Roman boy study at school ? 

6. Describe the lawsuit that is conducted by the boys. 


Questions for Thought 


1. What generally happens when a nation grows too 
fond of pleasure ? 

2. What right had the Romans to sell their captives ? 

3. What does the fact that the Romans brought so 


many vases and statues and pictures from Greece tell you 
about the Greek people ? 
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4. What was the tunic? (See word list.) 

5. Compare the waxed tablet and stylus with the writing 
materials that we now have. Which are better, and why ? 

6. How much of the world was known at the time of 


this story ? 


7. What was the most important thing that Rome did 


for the world ? 


8. What is a jury, and how is it selected ? 
9. How does a boy’s, or a man’s, general good character 
affect the case when he is accused of a crime ? 
10. Why do you suppose banishment was so terrible a 
punishment to a Roman citizen ? 


Something to Do 


1. Make a model of a Roman trireme in clay or wood. 
~ 2. Make an outline of the things that are mentioned in 


this Roman lawsuit. 


accused: charged with a fault 
or crime 

applaud: to clap the hands 

banishment (bain'ish mént): the 
act of driving one out from 
one’s country 

Campus Martius (cam'pus mar'- 
shi vs): a field in Rome used 
for games, military drill, and 
elections 

client (cli'ént) : one who is under 
the care or protection of a 
lawyer 


consul (cdn'stil): one of the two 
chief officers of the Roman 
government 
counterfeit (coun’tér fit): to imi- 
tate, to make false money 
crescent (crés'ént): anything 
shaped like the new moon 
crime: an act forbidden by law 
declaim (dé claim’): to recite 
distinction; a position of honor 


- Doxius (d6x't ws) 


eloquent (@1'6 kwént): lofty, per- 
suasive 
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Forum (fd'r#m): the market- 
place and public meeting- 
place of Rome 

Horatius (ho ra'shi ws or ho ra'- 
shis) 

instep (in'stép):. the top or 
arched part of the foot 

jury (joo'ry): a body of citizens 
chosen to try a case at law 

legally (lé'gal l¥): according to 
law 

magistrate (mag' Is trate): a high 
public officer 

Marius (ma'ri @s) 

patriotism (pa'tri ot ism): love 
of one’s country 

plead (pléad): to argue or con- 
duct a case at law 

pronounce: to declare solemnly 

Scipio (sip'i 6) 
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senator: a member of the sen- 
ate or state council of Rome 

sentence: in law, the judg- 
ment or decision of a court 

silver-tongued: eloquent 

stylus (st¥'lus): a pointed in- 
strument for writing on wax 

tablet: a thin piece of wood or 
ivory covered with wax 

testify (tés'ti fy): to declare as 
a witness 

toga (t6'ga): the loose outer gar- 
ment worn by Roman citizens 

trireme (tri'réme): an ancient 
ship or galley having three 
banks of oars 

tunic (ti’/nic): a kind of shirt 

Valerius (va lé'ri ws) 

witness: one who is called 
upon to testify in court 


Other Readings. Read the entire story of “ Horatius, the 


Roman Boy” (in Jane Andrews’s “Ten Boys who lived on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now”); “Petronius and the . 
Two-faced Janus” (in Mrs. Scales’s “Boys of the Ages”); 
“The Youth who Died to save a City” (Young and Field, 
Book Four); “Regulus the Roman, who kept his Word” 
(Young and Field, Book Five); Horatius at the Bridge, and 
the stories of Cincinnatus, Cornelia’s Jewels, Androcles and 
the Lion, and Julius Cesar (in Baldwin’s “Fifty Famous 
Stories”); Church’s “Pictures from Roman Life and Story”; . 
Guerber’s “Story of the Romans.” 
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NORSE SEA ROVERS IN A STORM! 
GENEVRA SNEDDEN 


[While the Greeks and Romans were building their 
temples, fighting their wars, and making their laws in the 
south of Europe, a sturdy race was growing up in the North, 
known as the Norsemen. They were not highly civilized. 
We should think of them as more than half savage, but 
they had their kings and a rude sort of government, and 
sailed the seas in their broad, canoe-like ships, from Norway 
and Greenland and Iceland down along the coast of Europe 
as far as England and Spain, sometimes trading with the 
people of those countries but oftener plundering them, for 
many of the Norsemen were pirates. 

It is believed that a Norse ship, commanded by Leif Eric- 
son, crossed the Atlantic and landed on the coast of Amer- 
ica years before Columbus made his famous voyage. The 
Norsemen were called “ vikings” or “sea rovers.” 


In the early days of summer Leif set sail for 
Greenland in a fine ship which King Olaf had 
given him. They sailed straight away into the 
western ocean, guiding their course by the sun and 
stars, for this was before the compass had been 
invented. 


1 Reprinted from Genevra Snedden’s “ Leif and Thorkel,” by permis- 
mission of, and special arrangement with, the World Book Company, 


publishers. 
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When darkness began to fall, late on the evening 
of the first day out, Leif said: “Cast the anchor 
overboard and take in sail. We shall stay here 
until daylight.” 

Several of the sailors went at once to the end of 
the ship where the anchor was kept and began 
to lift it to throw it overboard. The anchor was 
shaped much like those we use now. It was of 
iron, about nine feet long and five feet wide, and 
was fastened to a crosspiece of wood. Soon a 
splash was heard, and the anchor plunged down 
toward the bottom. They were still near enough to 
the shore for the anchor chain to reach to the sea- 
bed. Leif looked anxiously at the sky. “There is 
going to be a storm,” he said. 

Before morning the ship began to tug at the 
anchor, and the men could hear the rain come pat- 
tering down on the big tent that was spread over 
the ship. Toward morning the wind rose higher 
and higher. Suddenly a loud snap was heard; the 
ship gave a great bound and then sank down into 
the trough of the sea. 

“The anchor chain has parted!” shouted Leif, 
jumping up. He rushed to the starboard side of 
the boat and, seizing the steering oar, pointed the 
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ship toward the wind again. He was barely in 
time, for just after the ship swung round, a great 
wave loomed up ahead and dashed itself over the 
high bow. The men, pots, chests, and oars were all 
floating in the icy flood. No one needed to be told 
what to do. Each man stumbled to where the bail- 
ing scoops were kept. A minute later every man 
except Leif, who was steering, was bailing with all 
his might. 

“Work faster, men!” cried Leif. “Those wooden 
_ scoops make slow work emptying a ship. We must 
not let another wave break over us while we are so 
low in the sea from the water we have shipped.” 

“It’s good that Leif brought the ship round 
before that water-mountain struck us,” said one 
sailor to another as they bailed. 

As the day went by it grew colder and colder. 

“The clouds pity us no longer. They are send- 
ing down stones instead of tears upon us,” said 
Leif, as the rain changed to hail. 

The men were kept busy all the time bailing. 
Scarcely could they get the hold fairly empty after 
one wave had burst over them, before they would 
be knee-deep in the water left by another. They 
covered the oar-holes with the wooden shutters 
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that were provided for that purpose, but the water 
poured over the bulwarks. At last Leif said, “We 
must lighten the ship.” 

He went to a large chest and took out many 
weapons that he was taking to his father in Green- 
land. “Throw them overboard,” he said to a sailor. 

“They cling to my fingers. "Tis sad to throw 
these good axes and spears and helmets and 
swords to the fishes,” said the man. 

“They are heavy and make the ship sink low in 
the water. You would soon go down to the fishes 
if you should try to save them,” answered Leif. 

All that night the storm roared on, and no one 
knew whether or not the ship would ride out the 
gale. In the morning the waves were not quite 
so high. 

“Our good ship will win. We are through the 
worst of the storm,” said Leif. 

The ship that Olaf had given them was a large, 
strong trading vessel. It could not move through 
the water so swiftly as some of the smaller war- 
ships, but it could ride a storm on the ocean better. 

That morning a snowstorm set in. 

“The snow is coming down so fast that I cannot. 
see the men in the bows,” said Leif. 
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“Ugh! but I am cold and wet,” said one of the 
sailors, shaking the water from his clothes. 

“A gailor’s life is not all joy,” said Leif. 

“That is true,” said the sailor. “ But it is worth 
while for the places and peoples one sees.” 

Leif smiled, but said nothing. These brave 
Northern rovers understood one another. The 
pleasure of new scenes was payment enough for 
the risks of shipwreck when crossing the stormy 
ocean in a ship without a deck. 

By the evening of the second day the wind 
had calmed and the snow had stopped. The waves 
were much quieter and it was warmer, but a dense 
fog had settled over the ocean. For several days 
this never lifted, and they drifted along not know- 
ing where they were. 

“T hope we have not been driven far enough 
south to be near any islands. We shall be safe 
now if only we do not strike a rock,” said Leif, 
looking anxiously ahead. 

After five days the fog suddenly lifted one morn- 
ing, and the sun shone out bright and clear on 
a smooth sea. 


“What is that black speck yonder?” asked one 
of the sailors. , 
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“An island, I think,” answered Leif, at first. 
_ A few minutes later he added: “No, I think it is 
a wreck. Make all speed toward it, men.” 

By this time the sail was spread again and 
was beginning to fill with the breeze. The men 
hastened to push out their oars, and they bent 
with all their might to the task of rowing. 

“Yes, it is a wreck!” Leif called to the men 
astride the benches, which ran lengthwise of the 
ship. As they faced the stern they could not see 
_ what was ahead, so Leif continued to call out the 
news to them from time to time. 

“Their ‘ship is bottom up. There are several 
people on the keel. They are waving to us. I can 
count seven black specks.” 

Then a faint shout came across the water, and 
the rowers quickened their strokes, until they 
reached the wreck. = 

“We never expected to see another human face,” 
said one of the rescued men when they were all 
safe on board Leif’s ship. 

“When was your ship wrecked?” asked Leif. 

“Five days ago,” answered the man. 

“Have you had anything to eat or drink since 
then?” asked Leif. . 
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“Very little,’ replied the man. “During the 
storm we each put some bread and dried meat 
inside our clothes; we had no water until two 
days ago, when one of our water-casks floated 
near us and I swam out and got it.” J 

The rescued men were given plenty to eat and 
drink, and then they gave an account of them- 
selves. They came from Iceland and were going 
to Norway. The other thirty men who had been 
in their ship were lost. 

Leif decided, from the position of the sun in the 
sky, that they themselves must have been driven 
far south of their course by the storm. 

“We shall have to drink little water from now 
on,” he said. “Two of our water-casks were stove 
in during the storm; we shall be much longer in 
reaching Iceland than we had expected; and there 
are now seven more of us than when we started.” 

The men agreed cheerfully. They had taken 
their chance of hardship when they started. Be- 
sides, they were alive and safe. 

When they reached Iceland they landed the - 
sailors whom they had rescued, told the news 
from Norway, bought a new anchor, took on fresh 
water and food, and continued their journey. 
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Questions on the Text 


. Where were Leif and his companions going ? 

. Describe the storm and tell what it did. 

What orders did Leif give about the swords, and why ? 
. Tell what the Norsemen saw when the fog lifted. 

How were the rowers’ benches arranged ? 

. What did the wrecked men tell Leif? 


Qn WN 


Thought Questions 


1. What is meant by sending “ stones instead of tears ” ? 
2. Why did the Norsemen love these long voyages ? 

3. What made the Norse ships go ? 

4, Why did the sailors have to carry water in casks ? 


Something to Do 


Make a model of a Norse or Viking ship and show how 
it differed from a Roman ship. 


bulwarks (bool'warks): theside starboard: the side tothe right 


of a ship above the deck when facing the bow 
Leif (1éf) trough of the sea (trof): the 
Olaf (6'laf) hollow between two waves 


Other Readings. “The Story of Wulf, the Saxon Boy” 
(in Jane Andrews’s “Ten Boys who lived on the Road from 
Long Ago to Now”); “Beowulf the Norseman” (Young and 
Field, Book Five); “Stories of the Northland” (Young and 
Field, Book Three); Longfellow’s “The Saga of King Olaf”; 
Mabie’s “ Norse Stories retold from the Eddas.” 
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PART VI. FUN AND FANCY 


IF IT WERE LORD OF TARTARY'! 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


[Here is a boy who is dreaming of what he should like 
to be. He doesn’t know much about Tartary, but he thinks 
it must be a very wonderful place, and he would like to be 
king of it. Hundreds of years ago the name “Tartary” was 
given to a region which included Russia, Turkestan, and 
other countries of Central Asia, but today you will not find 
it on the map.] 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone, 
My bed should be of ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne; 
And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers‘ ‘haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the sun. 


1 Reprinted from Walter ae la Mare’s “Collected Poems,” by arrange- 
ment with Henry Holt and Company, publishers, and with the author’s 


_ permission. 
275 
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If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Trumpeters every day 

To all my meals should summon me, 
And in my courtyards bray; 

And in the evenings lamps should shine 

Yellow as honey, red as wine, 

While harp and flute and mandoline, 
Made music sweet and gay. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
I'd wear a robe of beads, 

White, and gold, and green they’d be— 
And small, and thick as seeds; 

And ere should wane the morning-star, 

I'd don my robe and scimitar, 

And zebras seven should draw my car 
Through Tartary’s dark glades. 


Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 

Her rivers silver-pale! 
Lord of the hills of Tartary, 

Glen, thicket, wood, and dale! 
Her flashing stars, her scented breeze, 
Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas, 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees 

In every purple vale! . 
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WALTER DE LA Marz (1873- ) 

Walter de la Mare is- perhaps the most fanciful of all 
modern English poets. He has lived among fairies and 
goblins until he seems to have taken into himself some- 
thing of their spirit. His word-pictures glow with a myste- 
- rious sort of beauty, and his verse is wonderfully musical. 
His best-known poems are those in “Peacock Pie.” 


For Understanding and Appreciation 


1. What is meant by “slant their fins athwart the sun” ? 

2. Use other words for summon, for silver-pale. 

3. Put into other words, “And ere should wane the 
morning-star, I’d don my robe and scimitar.” 


athwart: across mandoline (or mandolin): a 
citron: an Asiatic fruit stringed musical instrument 
flaunt : to parade proudly scimitar (sim't tér): a sword 


glade: a grassy open space with a curved blade 


Mos 
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THE MAGIC SEA SHELL’ 
JOHN FARRAR 


[Here is a play that was written for some children who 
were spending a summer at a country place in Connecticut, 
not far from Long Island Sound. Mr. Farrar was one of 
the party and wrote the lines for the children to act, which 
they did, and greatly enjoyed the performance. Mr. Farrar 
is a writer whose home is in New York. He is editor of The 
Bookman, and author of a book of children’s verses called 
“Songs for Parents.”] 


CHARACTERS 
ANNE THE OcTOPUS 
Bos THE HORSESHOE CRAB 


THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA THE SHARK 
THE MERMAID, his daughter THE FLYING FISH 
THE SAILOR Boy SEVERAL SEA ANEMONES 


(A dock at the edge of a pool, lake, or on the seashore. 
It is overgrown with weeds and sand flowers. The Story 
People are hidden under the edge of the dock and appear 
by climbing steps or a ladder. Anne and Bob; in bathing 


suits, are playing about. They run down to the edge of the 
dock with shouts.) 


1 From “The Magic Sea Shell and Other Plays,”.by John Farrar. 
Copyright, 1923. No public performance of this play may be given 
without the consent of Mr. Farrar, who may be addressed in care of the 
George H. Doran Company, New York, publishers of the book. 
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ANNE (putting her toe in the water). Oo! It’s cold! 
Bos. Youre afraid! You’re afraid! Watch me! 


(He dives from the dock.) 


ANNE (wading in a little way). I’m not afraid. 

Bos (scrambling up to the dock). See, Anne, what 
I’ve found. It’s a beautiful shell. 

ANNE (bending over). There’s something written 
on it. 

Bos. M—a— Oh, Anne, it says “ Magic”! 

ANNE (putting it to her ear). Sounds funny! It 
sounds like music and voices. 

Bos (taking it as she offers it). Let me see if J can 
hear. (He listens). Naw! Guess it’s for girls. You 
listen again. 

(Anne sits down near the edge of the dock. Bob sits 
beside her. She puts the shell to her ear. As she does so, 
there is a burst of music, and at the end of the dock there 
is slowly raised a large hollow shell, forming an entrance 
for the characters.) 

Anne. Bobby, it’s true! It is a Magic Shell. It 
is singing. Do you hear? There is the sound of 
dancing, too. What does it say? Oh, Bobby, it 
says, “I am going to tell you, Anne, the story 
of ‘The Mermaid and the Little Sailor Boy.” 
Once upon a time — 
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Bos. You’re pretending, Anne. 

Anne. Hush! You might break the spell!... 
Once upon a time there was a beautiful Mermaid, 
with long golden hair — 

(Anne speaks more slowly. As she does so, The Mermaid 

enters through the shell. She carries a golden comb and a 
mirror and suits her actions to the slow reading.’) 
Yes, it was beautiful hair, but it was annoying. 
Every morning she arose very early before the 
lobsters had even thought of stirring their claws, 
and, lifting her golden mirror in one hand and 
her golden comb in the other, she looked at her- 
self, and said — 

Bos. See, Anne, she’s going to speak! 


THE MERMarD (as she combs her hair) 


They tell me hair’s a splendid thing, 
They tell me mine’s like gold, 
They tell me ladies envy me, 
The very young and old; 


But in the early morning light, 
When I arise at home, 

And all the little snarls and curls 
Go hunting for my comb, 


1 From this point on, the Story People act while Anne tells the tale. 
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I don’t believe that hair’s a prize, 
A beauty or a joy. 

Alas, it’s hard to be a girl! 
I wish I were a boy. 


Bos. Aha! Sensible people, mermaids! 

Anne. Hush! ... So the little Mermaid combed 
her hair. Every morning as she was performing 
her toilet, putting on her long string of pearls 
and looking at herself not once but again and 
again in her golden mirror, her father would come 
to speak with her. Her father was the Old Man 
of the Sea. 


(The Old Man of the Sea struts on.) 


He was a proud fellow,’ was her father, and as 
proud of his own long beard as he was of. his 
daughter’s hair. Every day he walked to and fro, 
to and fro, along the bottom of the ocean, looking 
for troublesome blackguards at whom he could 
shake his fist; for he, you know, was the police- 
man of the sea. Haven’t you ever heard him blow 
his whistle just before a storm? Every morning, 
shaking his finger, he would warn the little Mer- 
maid against that wicked villain, the Shark. He 
- would tell her never, never to open the door to 
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strangers while he was gone, walking to and fro, 
to and fro, along the bottom of the ocean. Then 
he would kiss his daughter solemnly, first on one 
cheek, then on the other, and, shaking his finger 
one last time, go off to his daily task like any 
respectable father of a family. 

Bos. Doesn’t he look like Dad, though—just 
the way he shakes his finger! 

Anne. Do be quiet! ... After her father had 
gone, the little Mermaid was oh, so very sad! She 
folded her hands in her lap. She looked at her- 
self in the mirror again. She folded her hands in 
her lap again. It was sad to be all alone. Suddenly 
she hid her head in her arms and started to cry. 
There came a knock at the door. She started. 
There was another knock. She arose. Who could 
it be? Should she open the door? She pondered. 
How dull it was alone! She would oven the door. 


(Slowly and solemnly) 
She opened the door against her father’s wishes. 


. (Quickly and brightly) 
Then in came a figure in a long silver cape. 


(The Shark enters.) 


It stood there, bowing and bowing and bowing. 
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(A pause. Then in tones of horror) 
How could the poor little Mermaid know that the 
beautiful silver cloak hid the greatest villain in 
all the ocean kingdom? It was—the Shark! 

Bos. How terrible! Let’s warn her! 

Anne. You’re always interrupting, silly. It would 
break the spell.... The Shark stood there saying 
a pleasant “Good morning,” and talking about 
the weather as if he were a very hero instead of 
a wretched villain. He told her, with his hand 
upon his heart, how much he admired her. This 
he told her seven times, bowing, bowing, bowing, 
bowing, bowing, bowing, bowing! Then he bowed 
himself out, but not before he had told her that 
he would return shortly. 

(A pause, and in tones of horror) 
Alas, the poor little Mermaid! She did not know 
what was in store for her. 

Bos. It seems to me that even though she is 
pretty, she’s very, very stupid. 

Anne. That’s not polite. 

Bos. ’m sick of being polite to people just 
because they’re girls. 

Anne. I suppose you will talk.... For a time 
the little Mermaid was gay. She waved her arms. 
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She smiled. She waved her arms again. Then she 
heard another knock. This time she hurried to 
the door. In ran the Octopus. 


(The Octopus comes running in.) 


He rushed hither and thither, then he rushed 
hither and thither again. He put his hands to 
his head in despair. Then he raised his head and, 
giving the little Mermaid a pitiful look, said — 
(THE Octopus) 

“Tm an octopus, and really in distress. 

You don’t know how octopuses feel, I guess. 

I don’t like so many hands, 

For no one understands 

How to fit them in a jacket, suit, or dress. 


“There is only just one time when it’s a treat 
To have countless hands, or you can call them 
feet. 
When I sit before a table 
Piled with dinner, I am able 
With the utmost greed to seize the food and 
eat!” 


Bos. That’s what I call bad manners! 
Anne. I presume, sir, that octopuses are not 
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supposed to have manners. Besides, the plural 
of octopus is octopi. 
Bos. The Octopus ought to know his own name! 
He said octopuses ! 
Anne. He ought to know; but apparently he 
doesn’t. 
(Listening to the shell again.) 


The Octopus took out his red bandanna handker- 
chief from a secret pocket, wiped the tears from 
his eyes, and wrung the handkerchief violently, 
until there was a pool of water, salt water, too, 
before him on the floor. Then he besought the 
little Mermaid to hide him. The Shark, he told 
her, was running wild through the ocean, looking 
for victims. Alas! How the Octopus trembled, as 
he thought he heard someone coming! The little 
Mermaid smiled at him, patted him on the back, 
and told him to stand quietly in a corner, where 
she had no doubt that he would be quite free from 
harm. He had no more than reached his corner 
when there came another knock at the door. 
Again the little Mermaid rushed to open it. In 
crawled the Horseshoe Crab. 


(The Horseshoe Crab enters.) 
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He too was trembling violently. He raised him- 
self slowly on his hind claws and bowed. Wiping 
away a tear, he sank again to the floor. The little 
Mermaid wrung her hands. She would have liked 
to comfort him. After a moment he arose and 
began to dance mournfully, first on one claw, then 
on the other. He looked so funny that the little 
~ Mermaid laughed. She tried to be polite; but he 
did appear ridiculous. He did not stop dancing but 
shook a claw at her reprovingly, as he said — 


(THE HorRSESHOE CRAB) 
“They say the lonely hermit crab 
Is very melancholy ; 
But to claim that I’m not sadder 
Is folly! 


“How very hard indeed I’ve tried 
To romp with Jane or Molly, 
But, alas, I fear I cannot 
Be jolly!” 


Bos. Silly, I call him. Doesn’t he even play 
baseball ? 

Anne. Don’t interrupt him. He’s just a crab, 
and he’s really having a fine time. 
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Bos. That’s not what J call a fine time. 
Anne. Are you a crab? 


(Bob jumps up. She motions him to be still.) 


The little Mermaid patted the Horseshoe Crab’s 
back again, and then again, and still again. Pres- 
ently he confessed to her, waving his claws ner- 
vously, that he too was running away from the 
Shark. He doubled up his claws and assured her 
that in single combat he was not afraid of anyone. 
Nodding his head, however, he acknowledged that 
it would be wise for him to hide, so the little Mer- 
maid carefully showed him just where to stand 
quietly in a corner opposite the one in which the 
Octopus was standing. No sooner was the Horse- 
shoe Crab in his corner than there was a burst 
of music and, without waiting to knock, a company 
of gay Flying Fish fluttered in. 


(The Flying Fish come in, dancing.) 


They surrounded the little Mermaid, waving their 
fins at her and dancing about her. After they had 
danced for a time, they knelt in a circle around 
her, beseeching her to hide them from the Shark. 
Just as she raised one fair hand to address them, 
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another strain of music sounded and a group of 
Sea Anemones tripped in, looking behind them in 


terror. 
(The Sea Anemones enter.) 


When they saw the Flying Fish, they forgot their 
worries for a moment. They said, “How do you 
do?” and then danced... . As they finished danc- 
ing, the little Mermaid clapped her hands in joy. 
They then knelt in two circles about her, beseech- 
ing her to hide them from their terrible foe. Just 
as she was about to answer them, there appeared 
in the doorway, disguised in his silver cloak, the 
Shark himself. 
(The Shark appears.) 


As he said “Good morning, again!” the Mermaid 
waved her beautiful hand at him. The Shark, tak- 
ing one look around, saw that he had been success- 
ful in his wicked plan. His victims were ready. 
“ Aha!” he shouted, and, throwing off his cloak, 
he leaped toward the little Mermaid. There was 
noise and confusion. The Flying Fish and the Sea 
Anemones ran round and round in two circles. 
The Octopus tried to attack the Shark, but was 
thrown on the floor. The Horseshoe Crab ran 
Vv 
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toward the door. The Shark had the little Mer- 
maid in his arms when there was a shout of 
“Hold there! Ship ahoy!” and the Sailor Boy, 
a bowie knife in his hand, stood at the door. 
(Enter The Sailor Boy.) 

Even the Shark was terrified. No one moved. The 
Sailor Boy addressed them in stern tones — 

Bos. Don’t you think he looks like me? 

Anne. Of course not; he’s very good-looking. 

Bos (threatening). P’11— 


Anne. Hush! 
(THE Sartor Boy) 


Oh, I am a jolly sailor boy, 
Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy! 
And here I see there’s a damsel needing me, 
Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy! 
So beware my knife, and run for your life, 
For sailor boys don’t tarry, when they fight or 
when they marry, 
And I, as I said before, 
When I first stepped through the door, 
I am, I am 
Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy! 
A jolly, jolly, jolly, 
A jolly, jolly, jolly, 
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(THE Story PEOPLE) 
He’s a jolly, jolly, jolly, 
A jolly, jolly, jolly, 


(THE SAILOR Boy) 
I’m a jolly sailor boy! 


Anne. Then the Sailor Boy leaped forward. He 
seized the Shark by his tail; but that villain 
lashed about desperately, first to one side, then to 
the other, while everyone else, including the little 
Mermaid, cowered in the corners, shrieking with 
terror. After a terrific struggle, the Sailor Boy put 
the Shark down upon the ground. He was just 
about to stab him with the bowie knife, when the 
little Mermaid ran forward. She asked the Shark 
if he would promise never to eat anything but 
vegetables. He wept — and promised! So, taking 
him by the tail, the Sailor Boy dragged him to the 
door and put him out! 

Bos. He should have killed him. 

Anne. You are a cruel boy. 

Bos. So are sharks cruel. 

Anne. Never mind. This was a better shark 
than some I have known. . . . Then there followed 
much rejoicing and dancing ; in the midst of which 
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the Old Man of the Sea came home. The little 
Mermaid rushed to his arms. When he had heard 
the story, he clapped the Sailor Boy on the back 
and said, “ Why don’t you marry my daughter?” 
At this remark the Sailor Boy’s face glowed, and 
he danced a sailor’s hornpipe. All joined in the 
dance. After they had made sufficiently merry, 
the Old Man of the Sea said, “We must to the 
minister — the wedding and no delay!” And all 
shouted, “The wedding and no delay!” Where- 
upon they all marched off to church to the well- 
known strains of the wedding march. 


(The Story People go out through the shell. It disappears. 
Anne and Bob are left, looking at the Magic Shell.) 


Anne. Shall we keep it? It’s magic, isn’t it? 

Bos. Naw! You made up all that silly story 
yourself. | 

Anne. Didn’t you see them? 

Bos. Naw! I was only pretending. 


Anne. I guess you don’t know what you see and 
what you don’t see. 


(She throws the shell out into the water.) 
There ! 
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Thought Questions 


1. What is your idea of a mermaid ? 

2. Do you agree with Bob’s opinion of this mermaid ? 

3. Why is the octopus said to have countless hands — or 
feet? Which are they more like? What are they for? 

4. Describe the horseshoe crab. Why is he so called? 

5. What is a flying fish? a sea anemone? 

6. Why did this mermaid have so much trouble? 

7. Give an outline of the plot of the play. Who was the 
villain? the hero? Who was saved? Result? 


acknowledge: to confess 

assure: to state earnestly 

bandanna: a handkerchief of 
red or blue with white or 
yellow figures on it 

besought: asked earnestly 

blackguard (blag'ard): a scoun- 
drel 

bowie knife: a long, curved 
knife used as a weapon 

cower: to crouch in fear 

hermit crab: acrab that makes 
its home in the empty shells 
of certain shellfish 

hornpipe: a lively dance 


mermaid: a sea nymph having 
a woman’s body and a fish’s 
tail 

octopus: a sea animal having 
eight arms 

plural: more than one 

sea anemone (aném'Oné): a 
soft-bodied sea animal that 
looks, when open, like a 
flower 

tarry : to wait, to delay 

toilet: the act of dressing 

utmost: greatest possible 

villain: a rascal, a scoundrel 

whereupon: upon which 


Other Readings. Tennyson’s “The Mermaid”; Matthew 
Aynold’s “The Forsaken Merman” ; Lewis Carroll’s “A Lob- 
ster Quadrille”; Riley’s “A Sea Song from the Shore se 
Amy Lowell’s “A Sea Shell.” 
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THE MOLE’S PICNIC’ 


KENNETH GRAHAME 


[Here is a picture of springtime in the country. The Mole 
and the Water Rat are the persons in the story. They goon 
a picnic and have a jolly good time—very much as boys 
and girls do. The story itself is pure nonsense. But the 
beautiful part of it, which you should feel as you read it, is 
the sense of spring in the air. Did you know that poetry 
doesn’t need to be in verse? Any beautiful description or 
beautiful thought or feeling is poetry, — and the pictures of 
spring in this story are real poetry. As you read, think of 
spring everywhere, —in the meadow, on the river, in the 
forest, — and how good it is just to be alive!] 


I. THE MOLE AND THE WATER RAT 


The Mole had been working very hard all the 
morning, spring-cleaning his little home. First 
with brooms, then with dusters; then on ladders 
and steps and chairs, with a brush and a pail of. 
whitewash; till he had dust in his throat and 
eyes, and splashes of whitewash all over his black 
fur, and an aching back and weary arms. Spring 
was moving in the air above and in the earth 


1 Reprinted from Kenneth Grahame’s “The Wind in the Willows,” 
by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Copyright, 1913. 
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below and around him, penetrating even his dark 
and lowly little house. It was small wonder, then, 
that he suddenly flung down his brush on the 
floor, said, “Bother!” and “O blow!” and also 
“Hang spring-cleaning!” and bolted out of the 
house without even waiting to put on his coat. 
Something up above was calling him, and he 
made for the steep little tunnel which answered 
in his case to the graveled carriage-drive owned 
by animals whose residences are nearer to the 
sun and air. So he scraped and scratched and 
scrabbled and scrooged, and then he scrooged 
again and scrabbled and scratched and scraped, 
working busily with his little paws and muttering 
to himself, “Up we go! Up we go!” till at last, 
pop! his snout came out into the sunlight and 
he found himself rolling in the warm grass of a 
great meadow. 

“This is fine!” he said to himself. “This is 
better than whitewashing!” The sunshine struck 
hot on his fur, soft breezes caressed his heated 
brow, and after the seclusion of the cellarage he 
had lived in so long the carol of happy birds fell 
on his dulled hearing almost like a shout. Jump- 
ing off all his four legs at once, in the joy of living 
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and the delight of spring without its cleaning, he 
pursued his way across the meadow till he reached 
the hedge on the farther side. 

It all seemed too good to be true. Hither and 
thither through the meadows he rambled busily, 
along the hedgerows, across the copses, finding 
everywhere birds building, flowers budding, leaves 
thrusting — everything happy, and progressive, 
and occupied. And instead of having an uneasy 
conscience pricking him and whispering “ white- 
wash!” he somehow could only feel how jolly 
it was to be the only idle dog among all these 
busy citizens. 

He thought his happiness was complete when, 
as he meandered along, suddenly he stood by the 
edge of a full-fed river. Never in his life had he 
seen a river before. All was a-shake and a-shiver 
—glints and gleams and sparkles, rustle and 
swirl, chatter and bubble. The Mole was be- 
witched, fascinated. By the side of the river he 
trotted as one trots, when very small, by the side 
of a man who holds one spellbound by exciting 
stories; and when tired at last, he sat on the 
bank, while the river still chattered on to him. _ 

As he sat on the grass and looked across the 
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river, a dark hole in the bank opposite, just above 
the water’s edge, caught his eye, and dreamily he 
fell to considering what a nice snug dwelling-place 
it would make for an animal with few wants and 
fond of a riverside residence, above flood level 
and remote from noise and dust. As he gazed, 
something bright and small seemed to twinkle 
down in the heart of it, vanished, then twinkled 
once more like a tiny star. But it would hardly be 
a star, and it was too glittering and small for a 
glowworm. Then, as he looked, it winked at him, 
and so declared itself to be an eye; and a small 
face began gradually to grow round it, like a frame 
round a picture. 

A: brown little face, with whiskers. 

A grave, round face, with the same twinkle in 
its eye that had first attracted his notice. 

Small, neat ears and thick, silky hair. 

It was the Water Rat! 

Then the two animals stood and regarded each 
other cautiously. | 

“Hullo, Mole!” said the Water Rat. 

“Hullo, Rat!” said the Mole. 

“Would you like to come over?” inquired the 
Rat presently. 
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“Qh, it’s all very well to talk,” said the Mole 
rather pettishly, he being new to a river and 
riverside life and its ways. 

The Rat said nothing, but stooped and unfas- 
tened a rope and hauled on it; then lightly 
stepped into a little boat which the Mole had 
not observed. It was painted blue outside and 
white within, and was just the size for two 
animals; and the Mole’s whole heart went out 
to it at once, even though he did not yet fully 
understand its uses. 

The Rat sculled smartly across and made fast. 
Then he held up his forepaw as the Mole stepped 
gingerly down. “Lean on that!” he said. “Now 
then, step lively!” and the Mole to his surprise 
and rapture found himself actually seated in the 
stern of a real boat. 

“This has been a wonderful day!” said he, as 
the Rat shoved off and took to the sculls again. 
“Do you know, I’ve never been in a boat before 
in all my life.” 

“What?” cried the Rat, open-mouthed. “Never 
been in a—you never —well I—what have you 
been doing, then?” 


“Ts it so nice as all that?” asked the Mole 
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shyly, though he was quite prepared to believe 
it as he leaned back in his seat and surveyed 
the cushions, the oars, the rowlocks, and all the 
fascinating fittings, and felt the boat sway lightly 
under him. 

“Nice? It’s the only thing,” said the Water 
Rat solemnly as he leaned forward for his stroke. 
“Believe me, my young friend, there is nothing — 
absolutely nothing — half so much worth doing as 
simply messing about in boats. Simply messing,” 
he went on dreamily, “messing — about — in — 
boats; messing —”’ 

“Took ahead, Rat!” cried the Mole suddenly. 

It was too late. The boat struck the bank full 
tilt. The dreamer, the joyous oarsman, lay on 
his back at the bottom of the boat, his heels in 
the air. 

“about in boats—or with boats,” the Rat 
went on composedly, picking himself up with a 
pleasant laugh. “In or out of them, it doesn’t 
matter. Nothing seems really to matter, that’s 
the charm of it.— Look here! If you've really 
nothing else on hand this morning, supposing we 
drop down the river together, and have a long 
day of it.” 
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Reading Tests 
1. What is the Mole supposed to be doing at the begin- 


ning of the story ? 


2. How did the spring air and sunshine affect him ? 
3. Describe the river as he sees it. 
4. What did he see in a hole in the bank, across the river ? 


Describe it. 


Thought Tests 


1. Describe a mole. Can a mole see in the sunlight? 
(Remember that this is a nonsense story. A mole can see 


quite as well as he can talk.) 


2. What is a water rat? Compare the Mole and the Water 
Rat. In what ways are they alike, and in what ways are 


they different ? 


3. What happened to the Rat because he didn’t pay atten- 
tion to his rowing? What generally happens when an 
oarsman becomes too much interested in other things? 


bolt : to go suddenly 

caress: to touch lightly and 
lovingly 

cellarage: a cellar 

composedly _ (cm pés'éd ly): 
calmly 

conscience (cdn'shénge): some- 
thing within one’s self that 
tells what is right and what 
is wrong 

copse (cdpse): a thicket 

fascinate (fas'ci nate): to charm 


gingerly : cautiously 

meander: to wander 

penetrate: to pierce 

pettishly : fretfully 

progressive: advancing 

rapture: great joy 

remote: far away 

scull (sktll): ashort oar; also, 
to row a boat with a scull or 
a pair of sculls 

seclusion: a withdrawing from 
society, living alone 
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II. THE PICNIC 


The Mole waggled his toes from sheer happi- 
ness, spread his chest, and leaned back into the 
soft cushions. “ What a day I’m having!” he said. 
“Let us start at once!” 

“Hold hard a minute, then!” said the Rat. He 
looped the painter through a ring in his landing- 
stage, climbed up into his hole above, and after a 
short interval reappeared staggering under a fat 
wicker luncheon-basket. 

“Shove that under your feet,” he observed to 
the Mole, as he passed it down into the boat. Then 
he untied the painter and took the sculls again. 

“ What’s inside it?” asked the Mole. 

“There’s cold chicken inside it,” replied the Rat 
briefly; “cold tongue—cold ham—cold beef— 
pickled gherkins — salad — French rolls — cress 
sandwiches — potted meat — ginger beer — lemon- 
ade — soda water —” 

“© stop, stop!” cried the Mole. “This is too 
much!” 

“Do you really think so?” inquired the Rat 
seriously. “It’s only what I always take on these 
little excursions.” 
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The Mole never heard a word he was saying. 
Absorbed in the new life he was entering upon, 
intoxicated with the sparkle, the ripple, the scents 
and the sounds and the sunlight, he trailed a paw 
in the water and dreamed long waking dreams. 
The Water Rat, like the good little fellow he was, 
sculled steadily on and forbore to disturb him. 

“T like your clothes awfully, old chap,” he re- 
marked after half an hour or so had passed. 
“Tm going to get a black velvet smoking-suit 
myself some day, as soon as I can afford it.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Mole, pulling him- 
self together with an effort. “ You must think me 
very rude; but all this is so new to me. So— 
this — is —a—river!” 

“ The river,” corrected the Rat. 

“And you really live by the river? What a 
jolly life!” ; 

“ By it and with it and on it and in it,” said the 
Rat. “It’s brother and sister to me, and aunts, 
and company, and food and drink, and (naturally) 
washing. It’s my world, and I don’t want any 
other. What it hasn’t got is not worth having, 
and what it doesn’t know is not worth knowing. 
Oh! the times we’ve had together! Whether in 
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winter or summer, spring or autumn, it always 
has its fun and its excitements. When the floods 
are on in February, and my cellars and basement 
~ are brimming with drink that’s no good to me, 
and the brown water runs by my best bedroom 
window; or again when it all drops away and 
shows patches of mud that smells like plum-cake, 
and the rushes and weed clog the channels, and 
I can potter about dry shod over most of the bed 
of it and find fresh food to eat, and things care- 
less people have dropped out of boats!” 

“But isn’t it a bit dull at times?” the Mole 
ventured to ask. “Just you and the river, and no 
one else to pass a word with?” 

“No one else to—well, I mustn’t be hard on 
you,” said the Rat. “You’re new to it, and of 
~ course you don’t know. The bank is so crowded 
nowadays that many people are moving away. 
Otters, kingfishers, moorhens, all of them about 
and always wanting you to do something — as if a 
- fellow had no business of his own to attend to!” 

“What lies over there?” asked the Mole, wav- 
ing a paw toward a background of woodland that 
darkly framed the water-meadows on one side of 
the river. 
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“That? Oh, that’s just the Wild Wood,” said 
the Rat shortly. “We don’t go there very much, 
we river-bankers. Now then! Here’s our back- 
water at last, where we’re going to lunch.” 

Leaving the main stream, they now passed into 
what seemed at first sight like a little landlocked 
lake. Green turf sloped down to either edge, 
brown snaky tree-roots gleamed below the surface 
of the quiet water, while ahead of them the silvery 
shoulder and foamy tumble of a weir filled the 
air with a soothing murmur of sound, dull and 
smothery, yet with little clear voices speaking up 
cheerfully out of it at intervals. It was so. very 
beautiful that the Mole could only hold up both | 
forepaws and gasp: “O my! O my! O my!” 

The Rat brought the boat alongside the bank, 
made her fast, helped the still awkward Mole 
safely ashore, and swung out the luncheon-basket. 
The Mole begged as a favor to be allowed to 
unpack it all by himself; and the Rat was very 
pleased to indulge him, and to sprawl at full length 
on the grass and rest, while his excited friend 
shook out the tablecloth and spread it, took out 
all the mysterious packets one by one and arranged 
their contents in due order, still gasping, “O my! 
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O my!” at each fresh revelation. When all was 
ready, the Rat said, “ Now, pitch in, old fellow!” 
and the Mole was indeed very glad to obey, for 
he had started his spring cleaning at a very early 
hour that morning, as people will do, and had not 
paused for bite or sup; and he had been through 
a very great deal since that distant time which 
now seemed so many days ago. 


KENNETH GRAHAME (1859- ) 


Mr. Grahame is a Scotchman, born in Edinburgh and 
educated in England. He has become famous for the charm- 
ing way in which he tells a story. His language is worth 
studying by all who wish to write clear, easy-flowing English. 
One of his books, “The Golden Age,” gives recollections of 
his boyhood and tells of the pranks of himself and his boy 
friends. “The Wind in the Willows” tells not only of the 
Mole and the Water Rat, but of the misfortunes of the 
Boastful Toad, and of other friendly animals. 


Describe or Explain 


1. The journey on the river. 
2. What the Rat thought of the river. 


3. What made the river bank so crowded, and with what 
it was crowded. 


4. The place where the picnic was held. 
5. The unpacking of the luncheon-basket. 
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Put into Other Words 


1. After a short interval he reappeared staggering under 


a fat wicker luncheon-basket. 


2. The Water Rat sculled steadily on and forbore to dis- 


turb him. 


3.1 can potter about dry shod over most of the bed of 


the river. 


4. The silvery shoulder and foamy tumble of a weir filled 
the air with a soothing murmur of sound. 


absorbed: having the attention 
fully occupied 
backwater: water held back 

by adam or other obstruction 

excursion: a pleasant trip 

forbore: refrained from doing, 
or held back 

gherkin (gir'kin): a small cu- 
cumber 

indulge: to gratify, to give 
oneself up to 

intoxicated: drunk 

moorhen: an English game 
bird, the grouse 


painter: arope used for fasten- 
ing a boat 

potter: to dawdle or work lei- 
surely 

reappear: to appear again 

remark: to say carelessly 

revelation (rév é 1a'shzn): some- 
thing brought to light 

sheer : pure, perfect, downright 

shoulder : anything that stands 
out like a human shoulder 

weir: a mill dam 

wicker: made of twigs of wil- 
low or osier 


Other Readings. Strong’s “All the Year Round: Spring”; 
Kingsley’s “Water Babies”; Bryant’s “The Gladness of 
Nature” (Young and Field, Book Five); Tennyson’s “The 
Song of the Brook” (Young and Field, Book Five); McMurry 
and Cook’s “Songs of the Treetop and Meadow”; Lovejoy’s 
“Nature in Verse.” 
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A SONG OF SHERWOOD' 


ALFRED NOYES 


[The poet here imagines that he is walking in Sherwood 
Forest, those lovely woods in England where years ago 
Robin Hood and his merry men are said to have made their 
home. It is twilight — early morning twilight — just before 
dawn; and through the gray mist the poet thinks he can 
see the ghosts of Robin Hood and his company. 

Robin Hood was a knight who had been unjustly out- 
lawed by the king and who had fled to Sherwood Forest. 
The king was heartily disliked. He had taxed the people 
heavily and had driven many from their homes. Some 
whom he had injured gathered around Robin Hood in Sher- 
wood, and lived a free, joyous life, taking from the rich who 
passed that way, and giving to the poor, without much 
regard for king or laws. The Robin Hood ballads — quaint 
old verses — tell of the doings of these merry outlaws.] 


Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake? 

Gray and ghostly shadows are gliding through 
the brake, 

Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the 
morn, 

Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a 
shadowy horn. 


| Reprinted, by permission, from “Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes.” 
Copyright, 19138, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the 
leaves, 

Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Merry, merry England has kissed the lips of June; 

All the wings of fairyland were here beneath the 
moon, 

Like a flight of rose-leaves fluttering in a mist 

Of opal and ruby and pearl and amethyst. 


Merry, merry England is waking as of old, 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter 
gold: 

For Robin Hood is here again beneath the burst- 
ing spray 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Love is in the greenwood building him a house 

Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle 
boughs: 

Love is in the greenwood, dawn is in the skies, 

And Marian is waiting with a glory in her eyes. 
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Hark! the dazzled laverock climbs the golden 
steep ! 

Marian is waiting: is Robin Hood asleep? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf and fay, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mold, 
Rake away the gold leaves, roll away the red, 
And wake Will Scarlet from his leafy forest bed. 


Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down 
together 

- With quarter-staff and drinking-can and gray 
goose feather. ; 

The dead are coming back again, the years are 
rolled away 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Softly over Sherwood the south wind blows. 

All the heart of England hid in every rose 

Hears across the greenwood the sunny whisper 
leap, 

Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep ? 
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Hark, the voice of England wakes him as of old 

And, shattering the silence with cry of brighter 
gold, 

Bugles in the greenwood echo from the steep, 

Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep ? 


Where the deer are gliding down the shadowy 
glen 

All across the glades of fern he calls his merry 
men — 

Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing through 
the May 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of 
day — 


Calls them and they answer: from aisles of oak 


and ash 
Rings the Follow! Follow! and the boughs begin 


to crash, 
The ferns begin to flutter and the flowers begin 


to fly, 
And through the crimson dawning the robber 


band goes by. 
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Robin! Robin! Robin! All his merry thieves 

Answer as the bugle note shivers through the 
leaves, 

Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
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ALFRED NoyEs (1880- ) 


Alfred Noyes, one of the finest and most musical of our 
modern poets, is an Englishman, born in the county of 
Staffordshire in 1880 and educated at Oxford University. 
At the age of twenty-seven he married the daughter of an 
American army officer, and since then has been often in the 
United States, lecturing at various colleges and holding the 
position of a “visiting professor” at Princeton University. 

He is distinguished for the music of his verse and for the 
variety of his verse forms. Among his poems are “ Drake,” 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” and “The Flower of Old Japan.” 
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Tests for Appreciation 


1. What picture in the first stanza? What time of day ? 

2. Who is the “shadowy man that winds a shadowy 
horn”? What is meant by winding a horn? Why shadowy? 

3. Explain “shivering through the leaves.” 

4. Put the line “Merry, merry England has kissed the 
lips of June” into prose and tell which you prefer. Why ? 

5. In the third stanza, what does the poet think he sees? 

6. What is meant by “eyes of blither hazel”? 

7. Explain: “Love is in the greenwood.” Maid Marian 
was a young noblewoman whom Robin Hood loved and who 
followed him to Sherwood and became his wife. 

8. What is the laverock, and why dazzled? 

9. Who is Oberon, and what is the gold? 

10. Who was Will Scarlet? Friar Tuck? Little John? 
11. What is meant by “shattering the silence?” By 
“doublets of the Lincoln green”? 


blither: (blith'ér): merrier Oberon (6'bér 6n): king of fairies 
dappled: spotted outlaw: one from whom the 
doublet: a close-fitting coat protection of the law has 
fay: a fairy been taken away 

laverock: the English lark quarter-staff: a stout stick 
Lincoln green: a kind of green formerly used as a weapon 


clothmuchusedbyhuntsmen winds his horn: blows his horn 


Other Readings. Read, if you can, Keats’s poem “ Robin 
Hood” (Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader, Part 
One) and compare it with this; Lansing’s “Life in the 
Greenwood”; Pyle’s “Merry Adventures of Robin Hood”; 
some of the Robin Hood Ballads (in various collections). 


PART VII. STORIES OF THE GREAT 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


A JOURNEY IN FLORIDA 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


[This describes a journey made by Audubon the natural- 
ist in 1832. For an account of Audubon’s life see page 319.] 


Having heard many wonderful accounts of a 
certain spring near the sources of St. John’s 
River, in East Florida, I resolved to visit it. On 
the sixth of January, 1832, I left the plantation 
of my friend John Bulow, accompanied by a 
Scotch engineer who was employed by the 
planters of those districts in building their sugar- 
houses. We were mounted on horses and were 
furnished with guns and some provisions. The 
weather was pleasant, but not so our way, for no 
sooner had we left the “King’s Road” than we 
entered a thicket of scrubby oaks, succeeded by a 


still denser mass of low palmettos which extended 
314 
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about three miles. After this we entered the pine 
- barrens. The sand seemed to be all sand and 
~ nothing but sand, and the palmettos at times so 
covered the narrow Indian trail that it required all 
the instinct of ourselves and our horses to keep it. 

We crossed the heads of three branches of Haw 
Creek, the waters of which spread from a quarter 
to half a mile in breadth, and through which we 
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made our way with extreme difficulty. While in 
the middle of one, my companion told me that 
once, when in the very spot where we then stood, 
his horse chanced to place his fore feet on the back 
of a large alligator, which, not being well pleased 
at being disturbed, suddenly raised his head, 
opened his monstrous jaws, and snapped off a 
part of the lips of the pony. You may imagine 
the terror of the poor beast, which, however, 
after a few plunges, resumed its course and 
carried its rider through in safety. As a reward, 
it was ever after honored with the name of 
“ Alligator.” 

Soon a wonderful change took place in the 
country. It became higher and more undulating; 
the timber was of a different nature and consisted 
of red and live oaks, magnolias, and several kinds 
of pine. We now saw beautiful lakes of the purest 
water and passed along a green space having a 
series of them on each side of us. Many tortoises 
were seen basking in the sun, and all, as we ap- 
proached, plunged into the water. Not a trace of 
man did we observe during our journey, scarcely 
a bird, and not a single animal, not even a rat. 

But at length we saw the tracks of living beings, 
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and soon after saw the huts of Colonel Rees’s 
negroes. Scarcely ever could African traveler 
have approached the city of Timbuctoo with 
more excited curiosity than we felt in approach- 
ing the plantation. Our Indian horses seemed 
to share our joy and trotted at a smart rate to- 
ward the principal building, at the door of which 
we leaped from our saddles just as the sun was 
setting. Colonel Rees was at home and received 
us with great kindness. Refreshments were 
placed before us and we spent the evening in 
agreeable conversation. 

The next day I walked over the plantation and 
found the soil of good quality, of a black color, 
rich and very productive. After breakfast our host 
showed us the way to the celebrated spring, the 
sight of which gave me great pleasure. 

The spring presents a circular basin, having a 
diameter of about sixty feet, from the center of 
which the water is thrown up with great force, 
although it does not rise to a height of more 
than a few inches above the general level. A kind 
of whirlpool is formed, on the edges of which are 
deposited vast quantities of shells, with pieces of 
wood, gravel, and other substances which have 
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formed themselves into solid masses having a 
very curious appearance. The water is quite trans- 
parent, but is so impregnated with sulphur that it 
gives out an odor which to me was very nauseous. 
The spring pours its waters into “Rees’s Lake” 
through a deep and broad channel called Spring 
Garden Creek. | 

My companion, the engineer, having work. for 
another day, I requested Colonel Rees to accom- 
pany me in his boat toward the river St. John, 
which I wished to see. He agreed, and after an 
early breakfast next morning we set out, with two 
servants to manage the boat. As we crossed 
Rees’s Lake I observed that its northeastern 
shores were bounded by a deep swamp covered 
by a rich growth of cypresses, while the opposite 
side presented large marshes and islands orna- 
mented by pines, live oaks, and orange trees. 
With the exception of a very narrow channel, the 
creek was covered with nymphzz and in its 
waters swam numerous alligators. Over our heads 
the fish hawks were sailing, and on the broken 
trees around we saw many of their nests. 

We followed Spring Garden Creek for about two 
miles and a half before we entered Dexter’s Lake. 
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Crossing this, we again followed the creek and 
soon saw the entrance of Woodruff’s Lake, which 
empties its waters into the St. John’s River. We 
landed on a small island covered with wild orange 
trees, the freshness and beauty of which were not 
less pleasing to the sight than the perfume of 
their flowers were to the smell. The group seemed 
to me like a rich bouquet formed by nature to 
afford consolation to the weary traveler. Under 
the shade of these beautiful trees and amidst the 
golden fruits that covered the ground, while the 
humming birds fluttered over our heads, we spread 
our cloth on the grass, and with a happy and thank- 
ful heart I refreshed myself with the bountiful 
gifts of an ever-careful Providence. Colonel Rees 
informed me that this charming retreat should 
henceforth bear the name of “ Audubon’s Isle.” 


Joun JAMES AUDUBON (1780-1851) 


Audubon was one of the most famous students of nature 
that ever lived. He was born in a small town in Louisiana, 
near New Orleans, in 1780, — the youngest of four children. 
His father was a French naval officer, who wanted his boy 
to be a soldier, but young John James Audubon had no 
notion of being a soldier. He preferred to study birds and 
animals and trees and flowers, and draw pictures of them. 
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When John was about eleven, his mother was killed in an 
uprising of natives in Santo Domingo, where the Audubons 
had a large plantation. His father took the children to 
France, where John went to school and learned to draw. 
When he was about eighteen his father gave him a farm 
near Philadelphia. There he lived ten years, studying birds 
and beginning the great work that made him famous—a 
book of drawings and descriptions of all the birds of the 
United States. When he had described the birds of Penn- 
sylvania, he sold his farm and traveled west and south to 
find more birds. His young wife went with him and they 
had a very hard time. His money was soon gone, and he 
had to work at various things to earn enough to keep him 
and his wife alive while he continued his study and drawing. 
But in the end he succeeded, and: the last years of his life 
were spent in a beautiful home on the Hudson River just 
above New York. A fuller account of his life is given in the 
Young and Field Literary Readers, Book Six. : 
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A Little Nature Study 


1. What are palmettos? 2. Describe a pine barren. 

3. Describe the alligator. 4. Describe the live oak. 

5, What is the magnolia? 6. What is the cypress ? 

7. What other name is given to the tortoise? If you 
have ever seen a tortoise, describe it. What did it do? 

8. Describe any spring of water that you have ever seen. 


What causes springs ? 


9. What is a sulphur spring? How does it differ from 
other springs? Tell what you can about sulphur springs. 
10. Find out and tell the class something about the 
springs in the Yellowstone National Park. 
11. What are nymphzze? Tell what you know of them. 
12. How does the Southern pine differ from the white 


pine of the North? 


13. Tell the class something about orange trees. 


Audubon (6'd00 bin) 

cypress (cy’préss): an evergreen 
tree of the pine family 

impregnated: saturated, full of 

magnolia: a Southern tree 
bearing fragrant blossoms 

nauseous (n6'shzs): sickening 

nymphee (nym fée'é): yellow 
water lilies 


palmetto (pal mét’to): the fan 
palm 

pine barren: a tract of sandy 
land on which pine trees grow 

plantation: a Southern farm 

Providence: God 

resume (ré sume’): 
again . 

sulphur (stl'fwr): a mineral 


to begin 


Other Readings. Lanier’s “A Voyage on a Florida River” 
(Young and Field Advanced, Part Two); Audubon’s life, 
and “The Baltimore Oriole” (Young and Field, Book Six); 
Weed’s “Bird Life Stories from Audubon and Others.” 

Vv 
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THE SONG MY PADDLE SINGS’ 


E. PAULINE JOHNSON 


[Did you ever go down a rapid stream in a canoe? It 
is exciting fun. And here is a poet who has caught the real 
spirit of it. She thinks of her canoe and her paddle as her 
comradés — while they go floating, racing, plunging along. 
Keep the picture in your mind and the fine enthusiasm of 
it in your heart, as you read the poem.] 


August is laughing across the sky, 
Laughing — while paddle, canoe, and I 
Drift, drift, 

Where the hills uplift 

On either side of the current swift. 


The river rolls in its rocky bed, 

My paddle is plying its way ahead; 
Dip, dip, 

When the waters flip 

In foam, as over their breast we slip. 


And oh, the river runs swifter now; 
The eddies circle about my bow! 


‘From “Flint and Feather,” by E. Pauline Johnson. Published by 
arrangement with the Musson Book Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Swirl, swirl! 
How the ripples curl 
In many a dangerous pool awhirl! 


And forward far the rapids roar, 
Fretting their margin for evermore ; 
Dash, dash! 


With a mighty crash, 
They seethe, and boil, and bound, and splash. 
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Be strong, O paddle! be brave, canoe! 
The reckless waves you must plunge into. 
Reel, reel, 

On your trembling keel — 

But never a fear my craft will feel. 


We've raced the rapid; we’re far ahead! 
The river slips through its silent bed. 
Sway, sway, 

As the bubbles spray 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 


And up on the hills against the sky 

A fir tree, rocking its lullaby, 

Swings, swings 

Its emerald wings, 

Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 


EMILY PAULINE JOHNSON (1862-1913) 


The real name of this writer was Princess Tekahion'wake. 
She was the daughter of a chief of the Mohawk Indians in 
Ontario, Canada, and though she had a fine education and 
traveled in Europe, she was always passionately fond of the 
wild, simple life of the forest. She wrote both poetry and 
prose, and put into her books the real spirit of the woods 
and streams. For a time she traveled over the United States 
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and Canada, giving readings or recitations from her books. 
She published three volumes of poems, “The White Wam- 
pum,” “Canadian Born,” and “Flint and Feather,” — also 
“Legends of Vancouver,” and two novels. 


Tests for Appreciation 


1. What picture do you see in the first stanza? (A warm 
day — how do you know? —a drifting canoe, hills on both 
sides of the river.) 

2. What is added to the picture in the second stanza ? 

3. What change is seen in the third stanza? (This stanza 
may be read a little faster than the first two.) What are 
eddies ? 

4. What new scene is in the fourth and fifth stanzas ? 

5. Describe the scene in the sixth and seventh stanzas. 
Is it slower or faster than the fourth and fifth stanzas ? 

6. What is the climax, or point of greatest interest, in 
the poem ? 


awhirl (@ whirl’): in a whirl 

craft: a boat 

eddies: backward circling cur- 
rents of water 

emerald: green like an emerald 

fretting: wearing or rubbing 
_away 


margin: edge 

plying: using or wielding 
steadily 

reel: to stagger, to sway from 
one side to the other 

seethe (seethe): to boil, to bein 
a state of violent commotion 


Other Readings. “A Canoe Trip in the North” (Field 
Advanced Second Reader); “ Hiawatha’s Sailing” (Young 
and Field, Book Five, and other readers); Lanier’s “/The 
Song of the Chattahoochee” (Young and Field, Book Six). 
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BRUIN’S BOXING MATCH* 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


[Mr. Roberts tells this story just as Jake, the lumberman, 
told it-to him. Jake was not a scholar and didn’t use the 
English language perfectly, but he told a good story. As 
you read it, you may notice what mistakes in language 
Jake makes.] 


“Did you ever see a bear box?” Jake inquired. 

I had seen some performances of that sort, but 
as Jake took it for granted I hadn’t, and didn’t 
wait for a reply, I refrained from saying so. 

“Well, a bear can box, I tell you. But I’ve 
seen one knocked out by an old maul without a 
handle, just like this one here, and there wasn’t 
any man at the end of it either.” 

Here Jake paused to indulge in a prolonged 
chuckle as the scene unrolled itself anew before 
his mind’s eye. 

“Tt happened this way: A couple of us were 
splitting slabs in the Madawaska woods along in 
the fall, when all of a sudden, the head of the 
maul flew off, as this here one did. Bill, however, 


1 From “Bear Stories retold from St. Nicholas,” by special arrange- 
ment with The Century Company, publishers. 
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— Bill Goodin was the name of the fellow with 
me— wasn’t so lucky as you were in getting out 
of the way. The maul struck a tree, glanced, and 
took Bill on the side of the knee. It keeled him 
over so he couldn’t do any more work that day, 
and I had to help him back to the camp. Before 
we left, I took a bit of cod-line out of my pocket, 
ran it through the eye of the maul, and strung 
the maul up to a branch so it would be easier to 
find when I wanted it. 

“Tt was maybe a week before I went for that 
maul—a little more than a week, I should say — 
and then, it being a Saturday afternoon, when 
there was no work to do, and Bill’s leg being so 
much better that he could hobble alone, he and 
I thought we’d stroll over to where we'd been 
splitting, and bring the maul in to camp. 

“When we got pretty near the place and could 
see through the trees the maul hanging there 
where we had left it, Bill all of a sudden grabbed 
me sharp by the arm, and whispered, ‘Keep still!’ 

“<< What is it?’ said I, under my breath, looking 
all around. 

“<Use your eyes if you’ve got any,’ said he; 
and I stared through the branches in the direc- 
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tion he was looking. But there was a trunk in 
the way. As soon as I moved my head a bit I 
saw what he was watching. There was a fine 
young bear sitting back on his haunches and look- 
ing at the maul as if he didn’t know what to make 
of it. Probably that bear had once been hurt in 
a trap and so had grown suspicious. That there 
maul hanging from the limb of a tree was some- 
thing different from anything he’d ever seen 
before. Wondering what he was going to do, we 
crept a little nearer, without making any noise, 
and crouched down behind a spruce-bush. 

“The bear was maybe a couple of yards from 
the maul and watching it as if he thought it might 
get down any moment and come at him. A little 
gust of wind came through the trees and set the 
maul swinging a bit. He didn’t like this and 
backed off a few feet. The maul swung some 
more, ‘and he drew off still further; and as soon 
as it was quite still again he sidled around it and 
investigated it from the other side of the tree. 

“* He is scared at it,’ whispered Bill, scornfully ; 
‘let’s fling a rock at him!’ 

“*No,’ said I, knowing bears pretty well; ‘let’s 
wait and see what he’s going to do.’ 
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“Well, when the maul had been pretty still for 
a minute or two, the bear appeared to make up 
his mind it didn’t amount to much after all; he 
came right close up to it, as bold as you like, and 
pawed it kind of inquiringly. The maul swung 
away, and, being hung short, it came back quick 
- and took the bear a smart rap on the nose. 

“ Bill and I both snickered, but the bear didn’t 
hear us. He was mad, and with a snort he hit 
the maul a pretty good cuff; back it came like 
- greased lightning and took him again square on 
the muzzle with a whack that must have made 
him see stars. 

“Bill and I could hardly hold ourselves; but 
even if we had laughed right out I don’t believe 
that bear would have noticed us, he was so mad. 
Well, he grunted and snorted and rooted around 
in the leaves a bit, and then went back at the 
- maul as if he was going to knock it into the other 
side of tomorrow. He stood up to it and hit it 
so hard that it seemed to disappear for half a 
second. It swung right over the limb, and while 
he was looking for it, it came down on the top of his 
head. How he roared! Then, scratching his head 
with one paw, he went at it again with the other, 
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and hit it just the same way he’d hit it before. 
Bill and I pretty near burst as we saw that maul 
fly over the limb again and come down on the top 
of his head just like the first time. You’d have 
thought it would have cracked his skull. 

“This time the bear, after rubbing his head and 
his snout and rooting some more in the leaves, 
sat back and seemed to consider. In a second or 
two he went up to the maul and tried to take 
hold of it with one paw. Of course it slipped 
right away, and you’d have thought it was alive 
to see the sharp way it dodged back and caught 
him again on the nose. It wasn’t much of a whack 
this time, but that nose was tender enough then! 
And the bear got desperate. He grabbed for the 
maul with both paws; and that way, of course, 
he got it. With one pull he snapped the cod-line. 

“ After tumbling the maul about for a while, 
trying to chew it and claw it to pieces, and get- 
ting nothing to show for his labor, he appeared 
disgusted. He sat down and glared at the bit of 
iron-bound oak lying so innocent in the leaves, 
and kept feeling at his snout in a puzzled sort 
of way. Then all of a sudden he gave it up as 
a bad job and ambled off into the woods.” 
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CHARLES G. D. RoBerts (1860- 


Mr. Roberts, a Canadian novelist, poet, and writer of 
animal stories, was born and educated in New Brunswick. 
He was editor of a newspaper in Toronto, and afterward a 
professor in King’s College, Nova Scotia. Later, he went to 
New York and became editor of a paper in that city. His 
best-known books are “Red Fox,” “Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,” “Kindred of the Wild,” “Watchers of the Trails.” 


Questions 


1. What is a maul, and why did the bear object to it? 

2. Read the sentence that describes the head of the maul. 

3. Correct Jake’s language, where it is wrong. Let the 
class tell whether the story is improved by your changes. 

4. Tell any other good bear story that you have heard. 


amble: to walk loosely muzzle: the nose and mouth of 

Bruin (broo'In): a bear an animal 

haunches: the hind quarters of _ sidle (si'dl): to approach side- 
an animal wise 

investigate: to examine into stroll (strdl): to wander idly 

maul: a heavy mallet suspicious: mistrusting 


Other Readings. Other stories in “Bear Stories retold 
from St. Nicholas”; Bret Harte’s “ Baby Sylvester” (Young 
and Field Advanced Literary Reader, Book One); W. J. 
Long’s “Mooween the Bear” (in “Ways of Wood Folk”) 
and “ Mooween’s Den” (in “A Little Brother to the Bear”); 
Seton’s “Johnny Bear” (in “Lives of the Hunted”) and 
“The Biography of a Grizzly”; Paine’s “ Arkansas Bear.” 
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[The author of this poem loved to go, in summer, up north 
into the big woods. He didn’t care where the road led, so 
long as it led away from the cities— not east or west, but 
north, where it is cool and quiet and the woods are sweet 
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THE ROAD TO ANYWHERE* 


Bert LESTON TAYLOR 


with the odors of the pines and the wild flowers.] 


’ Reprinted from “Motley Measures,” by permission of Mrs. B. L. 


Taylor. 


Across the places deep and dim, 
And places brown and bare, 
It reaches to the planet’s rim — 

The Road to Anywhere. 


Now east is east, and west is west, 
But north lies in between, 

And he is blest whose feet have prest 
The road that’s cool and green. 


The road of roads for them that dare 
The lightest whim obey, 

To follow where the moose or bear 
Has brushed his headlong way. 
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The secrets that these tangles house 
Are step by step revealed, 

While to the sun the grass and boughs 
A store of odors yield. 
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More sweet these odors in the sun 
Than swim in chemists’ jars; 

And when the fragrant day is done, 
Night — and a shoal of stars. 


Oh, east is east, and west is west, 
But north lies full and fair; 

And blest is he who follows free 
The Road to Anywhere. 


BERT LESTON TAYLOR (1866-1921) 


Mr. Taylor was a quiet, modest man who made a great 
deal of fun for a great many people. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts, educated in New York, and spent most of his life 
in Chicago. For years he conducted a column in the Chicago 
Tribune, in which he was known simply as “B. L. T.,” and 
in which he joked about the little mistakes and follies of all 
kinds of people. His column was called “A Line-O’-Type or 
Two.” But he was also a poet, — and beneath his joking was 
an undercurrent of deep and serious feeling. He published 
several volumes of poems,—among them “ Line-O’-Type 
Lyrics,” “The Pipesmoke Carry,” and “ Motley Measures.” 


Tests for Appreciation 


1. What places are “deep and dim”? What places are 
“brown and bare?” What is meant by this road’s reaching 
“to the planet’s rim”? What planet is referred to ? 
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2. What is meant by being “the road of roads for them 
that dare the lightest whim obey” ? 

3. Name some of the secrets that the tangles of the 
woods reveal. (The tangles are said to house these secrets 
—that is, to shelter or conceal them — until the wanderer 
looks sharply and discovers them.) 

4. How do the grass and trees yield their odors to the sun ? 
(The heat of the sun brings out the odors.) 

5. What are the odors that “swim in chemists’ jars” ? 
(The poet means here a perfuming chemist, or perfumer, 
who keeps in various jars the perfumes that he makes.) 

6. What is the meaning of “a shoal of stars” ? 
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chemist (kém'ist): one who 
works among chemicals or 
drugs; here, a perfuming 
chemist, or perfumer 

house (as a verb, pronounced 
howze): to shelter 

- planet: a world, or any great 

body revolving in space; 

here, the earth 


prest : another form for pressed 

reveal: to make known, to dis- 
close 

shoal: 
crowd 

tangle : here, a tangle of shrubs 
or underbrush in the woods 

whim: a sudden turn of the 
mind, a fancy 


a great multitude or 


Other Readings. Masefield’s “Tewkesbury Road,” C. H. 
Towne’s “The Best Road of All,” Gould’s “ Wander-Thirst,” 
Pratt’s “The Gypsy Heart,” Robinson’s “The Wilderness,” 
Markham’s “The Joy of the Hills,” and Bashford’s “Morn- 
ing in Camp” (in Cooper’s “Poems of Today”); Bliss 
Carman’s “The Joys of the Road”; Stevenson’s “The 
Vagabond” (in “Home Book of Verse for Young Folks”). 
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A GOOSE HUNT IN ALASKA* 


EMERSON HouGH 


[In the story “The Young Alaskans,” three boys are lost 
in the fog in an Alaskan inlet and are carried by the tide 
far away from the place toward which they were heading. 
When the fog lifts, they land on the shore of another inlet 
into which they have drifted, and live in a hut with a young 
Alaskan Indian, whom they call “ Skookie.”’] 


As spring wore on, the region seemed to teem 
with wild life, whether on the earth, in the water, 
or in the air. The gulls, crows, ravens, and eagles 
were continually passing, with clouds of cormo- 
rants, which nested on the rocks a mile or so 
down the bay, together with numbers of oyster- 
birds, whale-birds, and other strange fowl of the 
outlying coast. 

Kach night and morning also there passed up 
the lagoon a stream of honking and chattering 
wild-fowl, the largest and most valuable of which 
were the great Canada geese, which frequented 
this part of the island in large numbers. 

“Tf only we could get hold of some of those 
fellows!” said John, longingly, one morning, as 


* Reprinted from Emerson Hough’s “The Young Alaskans,” by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
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they saw an especially fine flock pass slowly up 
toward the head of the lagoon. “Ill warrant 
they'd be good to eat.” 

“We could kill all we wanted with the rifles,” 
said Rob; “but I don’t think we ought to use 
rifle ammunition for killing birds. No one can 
tell how much we may need our cartridges later 
on. No, I don’t think we shall get any geese 
unless we can catch them with our hands. I 
haven’t much faith in those throwing-cords that 
Skookie was showing us.” 

John turned to his friend Skookie. “S’pose you ~ 
catch-um geese, Skookie?” he asked. 

The Aleut boy surprised them very much by 
his sudden use of English. 

“Sure!” he said. He had perhaps learned this 
word from the whites somewhere down the coast. 

His prompt reply made them all laugh. 

“How do you mean, Skookie?” asked Rob. 
“How can you catch a goose when you have no 
gun? You can’t get close enough.” 

It was always a problem how much English the 
Aleut understood or did not understand. Now he 
made his answer by diving into the back of the 
hut and coming out with the curious bunch of 
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thongs which the boys had noticed him carrying 
when they first met him on the beach—a dozen 
thongs attached to a common center, each being 
about two yards in length, and each bearing at 
its end an ivory ball of perhaps an ounce or so 
in weight. 

“Well, that doesn’t look very much like a goose- 
hunt to me,” said John; “but it seems to me I’ve 
read about the Eskimos: using something of this 
sort. Maybe it’ll work on geese, though it looks 
like a funny kind of shotgun.” 

“It’s an old weapon of wild people,” said Rob. 
“T’ve read about that sort of thing. They use it 
in South America for catching animals. I think 
they use stones down there, and of course they 
are a great deal heavier than these little ivory 
weights.” 

He motioned to Skookie to show how he pro- 
posed to use this curious device. The Aleut, 
understanding perfectly what was wanted, again 
caught the thongs by their central ring and began 
to whirl them about his head. Aiming at a post 
which stood in the grass near by, he finally cast 
loose his whirling thongs, which wrapped tightly 
around the post as they flew. The young brown 
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hunter grinned at this, and all the boys were 
surprised at the force with which the thongs 
clung about the object of the aim. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said John, “if they’d kill 
a bird, if they hit it, or anyhow tie it up. The 
question is, how can you get close enough to the 
geese to catch them with this sort of arrange- 
ment? A goose is about the wildest thing in the 
world. I don’t suppose Skookie could hit any- 
thing very far.” 

“T don’t know,” mused Rob. “But why not let 
him try? If the birds are done nesting, and the 
young ones are flying, they would make a mighty 
good addition to our table if we could get some 
of them.” 

Another flock of geese passed by. Rob pointed 
from the thong-cords toward the geese. 

“S’pose you catch-um?” he asked of Skookie. 

The boy smiled, and without a word picked up 
his thongs and led the way along the shore of. 
the lagoon. The others followed, seeing that he 
proposed to capture some wild-fowl in the native 
way. - 

He was no bad hunter, this young savage. 
After locating a big flock of geese which were 
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sunning themselves on the mud flats close to the 
grass, he led his companions far back from the 
water, making a wide detour. At length he began 
to approach the fowl from a point where they 
would be concealed by the heavy grass. It seemed 
an age to the white boys, but Skookie was in no°- 
hurry. Like a cat he crawled and crawled, a few 
inches at a time, until finally he reached a point 
where they could hear the contented croaking and 
jabbering of the geese as they rested, unsuspicious 
of any danger. It must be remembered that in 
this part of the world the wild-fowl are seldom 
if ever disturbed, and hence are far less suspi- 
cious than when they are near to civilization. 
If these honkers suspected anything, they did no 
more than occasionally lift their heads and crane 
their long necks. They could see nothing, because 
their pursuers were all crouched low beneath the 
tops of the grasses. 

The Aleut boy kept on his stealthy approach — 
little by little — until finally he was within thirty 
or forty yards of the edge of the water, along 
which the great wild-fowl were scattered. Rob 
nudged him to get up and throw, but Skookie 
knew his own business better. Without uttering 
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a sound he crawled forward a few paces, on his 
hands and knees, then sprang to his feet and ran 
rapidly through the grass toward the edge of the 
water, uttering wild whoops as he began to swing 
the thongs about his head. 

“Took out!” cried John. “They'll all get away! 
Why doesn’t he throw?” 

But Skookie did not try to throw so long as 
the geese were on the ground. He knew that the 
young geese were weak and not used to flight, 
and that even at its best a wild goose is slow and 
heavy to take wing. 

All these geese, some scores of young and old, 
intermingled, now began to scream, squawk, and 
honk, and clumsily to take wing as best they 
could. Thus they rose in a confused brown mass, 
almost in the face of the young hunter, who ad- 
vanced rapidly, whirling the weighted cords about 
his head. At precisely the right instant, and not 
upset by the sudden clamor of the rising fowl, 
the Aleut boy straightened his arm in front of 
him and launched his missile into the very middle 
of the mass of flying fowl. 

The execution done was perhaps no more than 
he expected, but as the white boys saw his suc- 
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cess they broke into a cheer. As the startled flock 
screamed and honked away, down came two of the 
fowl, one with a broken wing and another held fair 
about the neck by the gripping cords which had 
encircled it. Before they could escape, all the 
boys were after them, plunging into the mud and 
water, careless of anything but their game. They 
found that one of their geese was an old gander, 
but the other was a fat young bird. 

“Tl bet you this one’ll be good to eat!” said 
John. “Let’s go back and see how it goes.” 

“T wonder if you ever will get enough to eat, 
John!” said Rob. ‘We have only had breakfast 
an hour or so. But ’m agreed that young wild 
goose will make a good change of diet!” 

“Plenty times me catch-um,” said Skookie, 
proudly, as he untangled his cords. “ Plenty times 
my peoples come dis place.” 

Whether he meant that his people had been 
hunting here very often, or intended to hunt here 
often, they could not understand. Happier than 
they had been for some days, they went back to ’ 
the hut, picked the geese, and began, somewhat 


unskillfully, to prepare for the cookery of their 
new game. 
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EMERSON Houcu (1857-1923) 


Emerson Hough, the author of this story, was a great 
traveler. He tramped and camped and hunted and fished 
from one end of America to the other. He was in Alaska 
when that territory was very new, and he went over it 
thoroughly. He was in New Mexico when the cowboys 
roamed over the plains and rounded up their herds. He 
knew the West as few men have known it. Born in Iowa 
in 1857, he went to college, studied law, and then struck 
out for New Mexico to grow up with the country. But he 
found he could make more money in newspaper work 
than by practicing law, and as his parents needed his 
help, he went back to Iowa and became a newspaper 
reporter in Des Moines. Soon he began to write stories 
of pioneer life in the West, and these were very success- 
ful. Two of the most popular of them, “The Covered 
Wagon” and “North of 36,” have been shown on the 
screen as moving pictures. 
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Reading Tests 


1. Name some birds seen in Alaska in the spring. 
2. Describe what Skookie used for catching geese. 
3. Tell how Skookie used this instrument. 

4. Describe the catching of the geese. 

5. What did the boys do with their catch ? 


Thought Tests 


1. Where is Alaska? Describe the climate. 
2. Why are wild fowl in Alaska less timid than in Ohio? 
3. Tell the class what you can about the Canada goose. 


Aleut (&l'é 00t): a member of 
one of the Eskimo tribes in- 
habiting the Aleutian Islands 

ammunition: material used in 
charging guns 

cartridge: a case or shell hold- 
ing an explosive charge 

cormorant: a sea bird having 
a sac under its beak to hold 
captured fish 

device: a contrivance 

detour (dé toor' or da toor'): a 
turning aside or going around 


encircle: to surround, to make 
a circle about 

execution: destructive action 

frequent (fré kwént’): to visit 
often 

lagoon (la goon’): a shallow 
channel, pond, or lake 

missile (mis'sile): something 
thrown, usually as a weapon 

muse (mise): to ponder, to 
think seriously upon 

teem: to abound with 

thong: a strip of leather 


Other Readings. Hough’s “The Young Alaskans” (from 
which this selection is taken); Hough’s “Story of the 
Cowboy”; Stefansson’s “My Life with the Eskimo”: 
N. B. Allen’s “Geographical and Industrial Studies — 
North America” (Chapter X, “ Alaska”). 
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THE WONDERS OF A POND’ 


J. HENRI FABRE 


I. MY FIRST POND 


A pool, only a few feet wide, is a world, a marvel, 
to the child who amuses himself by noticing what 
is happening in the water. Let me tell what I 
remember of my first pond. 

We owned nothing but the little house that 
belonged to my mother, and its patch of garden. 
Our money was almost gone. What was to be 
done? That was the question which one evening 
father and mother sat talking over. 

Do you remember Hop-o’-my-Thumb, who hid 
under the wood-cutter’s stool and listened to his 
parents, overcome by want? I was like him. I 
also listened, pretending to sleep, with my elbows 
on the table. 

“Suppose we breed some ducks,” says mother. 
“They sell very well in town. Henri would mind 
them and take them down to the brook. And we 
could feed them on the grease from the tallow- 
factory.” 


1 From J. Henri Fabre’s “Insect Adventures. ” Copyright by Dodd, 
Mead & Company. Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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“Very well,” says father, “let’s breed some 
ducks. There may be difficulties in the way, but 
we'll have a try.” 

That night I had wonderful dreams; I was with 
my ducklings, clad in their yellow suits; I took 
them to the pond, I watched them have their bath, 
I brought them back again, carrying the more 
tired ones in a basket. 

A month or two afterward the little birds of 
my dreams were a reality. There were twenty- 
four of them. They had been hatched by two 
hens, of whom one, the big black one, was an 
inmate of the house, while the other was borrowed 
from a neighbor. 

To bring them up, the big black hen was 
enough, so careful was she of her adopted family. 
At first everything went perfectly; a tub with two 
fingers’ depth of water served as a pond. On 
sunny days the ducklings bathed in it under the 
anxious eye of the hen. 

Two weeks later, the tub no longer satisfied. It 
contained neither cresses crammed with tiny shell- 
fish, nor worms and tadpoles, dainty morsels both. 
The time had come for dives and hunts among 
the tangle of the water-weeds; and for us the day 
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of trouble had also come. How were we, at the 
top of the hill, to get water enough for a pond 
for our broods? In summer, we had hardly water 
to drink! 

Near the house there was only a scanty spring 
from which four or five families besides ourselves 
drew their water with copper pails. By the time 
that the schoolmaster’s donkey had quenched her 
thirst and the neighbors had taken their provision 
for the day, the spring-basin was dry. We had 
to wait four-and-twenty hours for it to fill. No, 
there was no place there for ducklings. 

There was a brook at the foot of the hill, but 
to go down to it with the troop of ducklings was 
dangerous. On the way through the village we 
might meet murdering cats, or some surly dog 
might frighten and scatter the little band; and it 
would be a puzzling task to collect them all again. 
But there was still another spot, part way up the 
hill, where there was a meadow and a pond of 
some size. It was very quiet there, and the place 
could be reached by a deserted footpath. The 
ducklings would be well off. 

What a day it was when I first became a herds- 
man of ducks! Why must there be a drawback 
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to such joys? Walking on the hard stones had 
given me a large and painful blister on the heel. 
If I had wanted to put on the shoes stowed away 
in the cupboard for Sundays and _ holidays, I 
could not. I had to go barefoot over the broken 
stones, dragging my leg and carrying high the 
injured heel. 

The ducks, too, poor little things, had sensitive 
soles to their feet; they limped, they quacked 
with weariness. They would have refused to go 
any farther toward the pond if I had not, from 
time to time, called a halt under the shelter of 
an ash tree. 

But we were there at last. The place could not 
be better for my ducklings: shallow, tepid water, 
with a few muddy knolls and little green islands. 
The pleasures of the bath began at once. The 
ducklings clapped their beaks and rummaged 
here, there, and everywhere; they sifted each 
mouthful, throwing out the clear water and swal- 
lowing the good bits. In the deeper parts they 
pointed their tails into the air and stuck their 
heads under water. They were happy; and it was 


a blessed thing to see them at work. I too en- 
joyed the pond. 
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What is this? On the mud lie some loose, 
knotted, soot-covered cords. One might take them 
for threads of wool like those which you pull out 
of an old, ravelly stocking. Can it be that some 
shepherdess, knitting a black sock and finding her 
work turning out badly, has begun all over again 
and, in her impatience, has thrown down the 
wool with the dropped stitches? It looks like it. 

I take up one of those cords in my hand. It 
is sticky and very loose; the thing slips through 
my fingers before I can catch hold of it. A few 
of the knots burst and scatter their contents. 
What comes out is a black ball, the size of a 
pin’s head, followed by a flat tail. I recognize, 
on a very small scale, a familiar object —the tad- 
pole, the frog’s baby. 

Here are some other creatures. They spin 
around on the surface of the water, and their black 
backs gleam in the sun. If I lift a hand to seize 
them, they disappear, I do not know where. It is 
a pity; I should have liked to see them closer. 

Let us look at the bottom of the water, pulling 
aside those bunches of green string from which 
beads of air are rising and gathering into foam. 
There is a little of everything underneath. I see 
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pretty shells with compact whorls, flat as beans; 
I notice little worms carrying tufts and feathers; 
I make out some with flabby fins constantly flap- 
ping on their backs. What are they all doing 
there? What are their names? I do not know. 
I stare at them, held by the mystery of the waters. 

At the place where the pond dribbles into the 
near-by field are some alder trees; and here I 
make a glorious find. It is-a beetle —not a very 
large one, oh, no! He is smaller than a cherry 
stone, but of an unutterable blue. The angels must 
wear dresses of that color. I put the glorious 
one inside an empty snail-shell, which I plug up 
with a leaf. I shall admire that living jewel at 
my leisure, when I get back. Other things call 
me away. 

The spring that feeds the pond trickles from 
the rock, cold and clear. The water first collects 
into a cup, the size of the hollow of one’s two 
hands, and then runs over in a stream. These 
falls demand a mill; that goes without saying. 
I build one with bits of straw, crossed and sup- 
ported by flat stones set on edge. The mill is a 
great success. I am sorry I have no playmates 
but the ducklings to admire it. 
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Let us make a dam to hold back the waters 
and form a pool. There are plenty of stones. I 
pick the most suitable; I break the larger ones. 
And, while collecting them, suddenly I forget all 
about the dam which I meant to build. 

On one of the broken stones, in a hole large 
enough for me to put my fist into, something 
gleams like glass. The hollow is lined with facets 
gathered in sixes, which glitter in the sun. 

We children, lying, in summer, on the straw 
of the threshing-floor, have told one another 
stories of the treasures which a dragon guards 
underground. Those treasures now return to my 
mind; the names of precious stones ring out un- 
certainly in my memory. I think of the king’s 
crown, of the princesses’ necklaces. In breaking 
stones, can I have found, but on a much richer 
scale, the thing that shines quite small in my 
mother’s ring? I want more such. 

The dragon of the subterranean treasures treats 
me generously. He gives me his diamonds in 
such quantities that soon I have a heap of broken 
stones sparkling with magnificent clusters. He 
does more; he gives me his gold. The trickle 
of water from the rock falls on a bed of fine sand, 
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which it swirls into bubbles. If I bend over 
toward the light, I see something like gold-filings 
whirling where the fall touches the bottom. Is it 
really the famous metal of which twenty-franc 
pieces, so rare with us at home, are made? One 
would think so, from the glitter. | 

I take a pinch of sand and place it in my hand. 
The brilliant particles are so small that I have 
to pick them up with a straw moistened in my 
mouth. Let us drop this; they are too tiny 
and too bothersome to collect. The big, valuable 
lumps must be farther on, in the thickness of the 
rock. We will come back later; we will blast the 
mountain. 

I break more stones. Oh, what a queer thing 
has just come loose, all in one piece! It is a spiral, 
like certain flat snails that come out of the cracks 
of old walls in rainy weather. With its gnarled 
sides, it looks like a little ram’s-horn. How do 
things like that find their way into the stone? 

Treasures and curiosities make my pockets 
bulge with pebbles. It is late and the little duck- 
lings have had all they want to eat. “Come along, 
youngsters,” I say to them, “let’s go home.” My 
blistered heel is forgotten in my excitement. 
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The walk back is a delight, as I think of all the 
wonderful things I have found. But a sad dis- 
appointment is waiting for me when I reach home. 
My parents catch sight of my bulging pockets, 
with their disgraceful load of stones. The cloth 
has given way under the rough and heavy burden. 

Mother bewails her lot: 

«“ Stones, which ruin your pockets! poisonous 
animals, which sting your hand! What good are 
they to you? There’s no doubt about it; someone 
has thrown a spell over you!” 

She was right. A spell had been cast upon me 
—a spell which Nature herself had woven. In 
later years I found out that the diamonds of the 
duck-pool were rock-crystal, the gold-dust, mica; 
but the fascination of the pond held good for all 
that. It was full of secrets that were worth more 
to me than diamonds or gold. , 


Questions on the Text 


1. How did Henri’s parents plan to earn money ? 

2. What difficulty did they find? How did they meet it? 
3. Describe the pond. Describe the frog’s eggs. 

4, What did Henri see on the surface of the water ? 

5. What did he see at the bottom ?' Describe the beetle. 
6. What disappointment did Henri meet at home? 
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Thought Questions 


1. Why is a standing pool called “an immense world”? 

2. What is the story of Hop-o’-my-Thumb ? 

3. What were the “bunches of green string from which 
beads of air were rising”? Did you ever see any? 

4, What story do you know about underground treasures ? 

5. What were the stones that looked like diamonds? 

6. What did Henri think was gold dust? 

7. Find how the spiral shell found its way into the stone. 

8. Explain: “a spell which Nature herself had woven.” 


Nature Work 


1. If you live in the country or can go out into the country 
for a day, or for a few hours, sit down somewhere by a pond 
or river and take note of all the live creatures that you see. 
Find out, if possible, what they are, make a list of them, and 
report on them to your teacher or your class. 

2. Make a mill wheel like the one Henri made. 


adopted: taken as one’s own mica (mi'cd): ashining mineral 
bewail: to complain of reality (ré al'i ty): a real thing 
Fabre (fab’r) rock-crystal : quartz 


facets (fac/ets): the small flat subterranean (stb tér ra'né an): 
surfaces of a gem or crystal ° under the earth 


fascination: charm surly : ill-natured 
filings (filings): fragments tepid (tép'id) : lukewarm 
made by using a file unutterable: too beautiful to 


knoll (nél): a small round hill be described 
leisure (lé’zhur): time freefrom whorls (whirls): the turns or 
business or work spirals of a shell 
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II. THE GLASS POND 


Have you ever had an indoor pond? Such a 
pond is easy to make, and one can watch the life 
of the water in it even better than outdoors, where 
the ponds are too large and have too much in 
them. Besides, when out of doors, one is likely 
to be disturbed by passers-by. 

For my indoor pond, the blacksmith made me 
a frame of iron rods. The carpenter, who is also 
a glazier, set the frame on a wooden base and 
fitted it with a movable board as a lid; he then 
fixed thick panes of glass in the four sides. The 
bottom of the pond was made of tarred sheet iron 
and had a trap to let the water out. The contriv- 
ance looked very well, standing on a little table 
in front of a sunny window. It held about ten 
or twelve gallons. 

I put into it first some bits of stone covered 
with a short, green, velvety moss of tiny pond- 
weed. I count upon this pond-weed to keep the 
water healthy. How? Let us see. 

The living creatures in the pond fill the water, 
just as living people fill the air, with gases unfit 
to breathe. Somehow the pond must get rid of 
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these gases, or its inhabitants will die. This is 
what the pond-weed does; it breathes in and burns 
up the unwholesome gases, changing them into 
a life-giving gas. 

If you will look at the pond when the sun is 
shining on it, you will see this change take place. 
How beautiful the water-weeds are! The green- 
carpeted reef is lit up with countless sparkling 
points and looks like a fairy lawn of velvet, 
studded with thousands of diamond pinheads. 
From this exquisite jewelry pearls constantly 
break loose and are at once replaced by others. 
Slowly they rise, like tiny globes of light. They 
spread on every side. It is a constant display of 
fireworks in the depths of the water. 

This is what is really happening: The weeds 
are separating into its parts the unwholesome 
gas with which the water is filled; they keep one 
part to use for their own growth; they breathe 
out another part—the pure life-giving part— in 
tiny bubbles, the pearls that you have seen. These 
partly dissolve in the water, making it healthful 
for the little water-creatures to breathe, and partly 
reach the surface, where they vanish in the air, 
making it good for us to breathe. 
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Something to Think About 


1. Answer the first question in the text under “II. The 
Glass Pond.” What is such a pond sometimes called ? 

2. Do you think a tinsmith could make a tin frame that 
would do as well as the iron frame ? 


3. What is sheet iron ? 


4, Explain how the pond-weed keeps the water pure. 

5. What are the “pearls” that continually break loose 
from the pond-weed ? Where else have you read of this, 
and what were the “ pearls” called ? 

6. Why are they like fireworks? Do you think this is a 


good comparison ? 


7. Explain how the pond-weeds purify the water. 
8. What is the life-giving gas that is found both in water 


and in air ? 


Something to Do 


1. If possible, make a “glass pond,” or aquarium, for the 


schoolroom. 


2. Collect little water animals, put them into the “glass 
pond,” study their movements, and write a short description 
or give a two-minute talk about what you see. : 


aquarium (a kwa'ri wm): a tank 
or vessel in which water 
plants and animals are kept 

base: that upon which a thing 
rests for support 

display : show, exhibition 

exquisite (6x'kwizit): dainty, 
delicate 


glazier (gla'zhér): one who sets 
glass 

replace: to take the place of 

studded: dotted, set with orna- 
ments 

tarred: covered with tar 

unwholesome: injurious to 
health 
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Ill. THE CADDIS-WORM 


Whom shall I lodge in my glass pond, kept 
always wholesome by the action of the water- 
weeds? I shall keep caddis-worms, those insects 
which clothe themselves with little sticks and 
other materials. They are among the most ingen- 
ious of the self-clothing insects. 

The particular kind of caddis-worm I have 
chosen is found in muddy-bottomed, stagnant pools 
crammed with small reeds. It is the little grub 
that carries through the still waters a bundle of 
tiny fragments fallen from the reeds. Its sheath, 
a traveling house, is a careful piece of work, made 
of many different materials. 

The young worms, the beginners, start with a 
sort of deep basket in wickerwork, made of small, 
stiff roots, long steeped and peeled under water. 
The grub that has made a find of these fibers 
saws them with its jaws and cuts them into little 
straight sticks, which it fixes, one by one, to the 
edge of its basket, always crosswise. This pile 
of spikes is a fine protection, but hard to steer 
through the tangle of water-plants. Sooner or 
later the worm forsakes it and builds with round 
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bits of wood, browned by the water, often as wide 
as a thick straw and a finger’s breadth long, more 
or less—taking them as they happen to come. 
It does not always use wood, however. If there 
are plenty of small, dead pond-snails in the pond, 
all of the same size, the caddis-worm makes a 
splendid patchwork scabbard. With a cluster of 
slender roots it manufactures pretty specimens of 
wickerwork like baskets. With grains of rice, 
which I gave the grubs in my glass pond, they 
built themselves magnificent towers of ivory. 
Next to the sheaths of snail-shells, this was the 
prettiest thing I ever saw the caddis-worms make. 
What is the use of these houses which the 
caddis-worms carry about with them? I catch a 
glimpse of the reason for making them. My glass 
pond was at first occupied by a dozen water- 
beetles, whose diving performances are curious to 
watch. One day, meaning no harm, and for want 
of a better place to put them, I fling-among them 
a handful of caddis-worms. Blunderer that I am, 
what have I done! The pirate water-beetles, hid- 
ing in the corners of the rock-work, at once rise 
to the surface with great strokes of their oars; 
they fling themselves upon the crowd of carpenter 
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caddis-worms. Each beetle grabs a sheath by the 
middle and tries to rip it open by tearing off 
shells and sticks. While this is going on, the 
caddis-worm, close-pressed, appears at the mouth 
of the sheath, slips out, and quickly escapes under 
the eyes of the water-beetle, who appears to 
notice nothing. 

The brutal ripper of sheaths does not see the 
little worm, like a white sausage, that slips be- 
tween his legs and madly flees. He continues 
to tear away the outer case and to tug at the 
silken lining. When the opening is made, 
he is quite disappointed at not finding what 
he expected. 

Foolish beetle! Your victim went out under your 
nose, and you never saw it. The worm has sunk 
to the bottom and taken refuge in the rock-work. 
If things were happening in a larger, outdoor 
pond, it is clear that, with their clever way of 
removing themselves, most of the worms would 
escape. Fleeing to a distance and recovering from 
the sharp alarm, they would build themselves a 
new scabbard, and all would be over until the 
next attack, which would be foiled again by the 
very same trick! 
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Caddis-worms are able to remain on the sur- 
face of the water with no other support than their 
house; they can rest in unsinkable flotillas and 
can even shift their place by working the rudder. 

How do they do it? Do their sticks make a sort 
of raft? Can the shells contain a few bubbles of 
air and serve as floats? Let us see. 

I remove a number of caddis-worms from their 
sheaths and put the sheaths in the water. Not 
one of them floats, neither those made of shells 
nor those of woody materials. The worm also, 
when removed from its tube, is unable to float. 

This is how the worm manages. When at rest, 
at the bottom of the pond, it fills the whole of 
the tube of its sheath. When it wishes to reach 
the top of the pond, it climbs up the reeds, drag- 
ging its house of sticks with it; then it thrusts 
the front of its body out of the sheath, leaving a 
vacant space behind. This fills with air, enabling 
the worm to float, sheath and all, just as the air 
in a life preserver holds a person up in the water. 
The caddis-worm does not need to cling to the 
grasses any longer. It can move about on the 
surface of the pond, in the glad sunlight. 

To be sure, it is not a very good boatman. But 
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it can turn around, tack about, and shift its place 
slightly by using the front part of its body, which 
is out of the tube, as a rudder and paddle; and 
that is all that it wishes to do. When it has had 
enough of the sun and thinks it time to return 
to the quiet of the mud-bed at the bottom, it draws 
itself back into its sheath, driving out the air, 
and at once begins to sink. 

We have our submarines—the caddis-worms 
have theirs. 


JEAN HENRI FABRE (1823-1915) 


Professor Fabre was a French school teacher who be- 
came famous for his careful study of insects and for the 
books that he wrote about them. He was born in a little 
village in France. His parents were very poor. The story 
which you have read will tell you that. When only a small 
child, he began to notice grasshoppers, crickets, and other 
common insects. They fascinated him, and he was deter- 
mined to learn more about them. | 

When he was seven he was sent to school. It was a poor 
school. The room in which it was held was not only school- 
room, but the master’s kitchen, dining room, and bedroom 
as well. The door often stood open, and the pigs and 
chickens wandered in. 

But young Henri Fabre learned somehow, and in time 
he, too, became a teacher. No attention was then paid to 
nature study in the schools. It was thought to be a waste 
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of time. So, though Fabre knew more about birds and in- 
sects and nature than almost any other teacher of his time, 
he was for years poorly paid and not appreciated. 

But hard work and perseverance always win in the end, 
and there came a time when this lover of the bees, the 
wasps, and the ants gained honor and a comfortable home. 


Description 


1. The first house which the caddis-worm makes. 

2. The second house which it makes. 

3. The attack of the water-beetles. 

4. The caddis-worm’s submarine, and how it is operated. 


Nature Work 


1. Find out what you can about the caddis-worm. Tell 
the class what you have learned, or write a story about it. 

2. If possible collect some of the larve of the caddis-fly 
and study them. Then write what you have discovered. 


enabling (én a'bling): making occupied: lived in 


possible scabbard: a sheath 
fiber (fi'bér): any threadlike submarine: a boat that can be 
substance propelled under water 
flotilla: a small fleet tack: to change the direction 
foiled: defeated in sailing 


Other Readings. Fabre’s “Insect Adventures” (from 
which this story is taken); “The Little Caddis-Flies” (in 
Morley’s “Insect Folk”); Andrews’s “Stories Mother Nature 
Told”; Gould’s “ Mother Nature’s Children.” 


PART VIII. SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS’ 
EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


Whither away, Robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple-leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? 
The summer days were long, yet all too brief 
The happy season thou hast been our guest: 
Whither away? 


Whither away, Bluebird, 
Whither away ? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? ah, why, 
Thou too, whose song first told us of the spring ? 
Whither away? 


1 From “The Poems of Edmund Clarence Stedman,” by permission 
of and by special arrangement with Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Whither away, Swallow, 
Whither away ? 
Canst thou no longer tarry in the North, 
Here, where our roof so well hath screened 
thy nest? 
Not one short day? 
Wilt thou—as if thou human wert— go forth 
And wanton far from them who love thee best ? 
‘Whither away ? 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN (1833-1908) 


One of the most thoughtful writers on literary subjects, 
in his time, was E. C. Stedman. He was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and educated at Yale University. For ten 
years he was a newspaper writer and editor, and during 
the Civil War was at the front, writing for the New York 
Tribune. Afterward he became a banker in New York City, 
but his leisure was given to the study of poetry. 


Tests for Understanding 


1. What is the complete form of “ Whither away ” ? 
2. Why should the robin envy the maple leaf? 
3. Put into other words the last three lines. 


Other Readings. Stedman’s “Going a-Nutting” (Field 
Fourth Reader); Allingham’s “Robin Redbreast” (Young 
and Field, Book Three); “How the Leaves Came Down”; 
“Down to Sleep ”; “ October’s Bright Blue Weather.” 
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HALLOWEEN! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Bring forth the raisins and the nuts — 
To-night All-Hallows’ specter struts 
Along the moonlit way. 
No time is this for tear or sob, 
Or other woes our joys to rob, 
But time for pippin and for bob, 
And Jack-o’-lantern gay. 


Tis night for revel, set apart 

To reillume the darkened heart, 
And rout the hosts of Dole. 

Tis night when goblin, elf, and fay 

Come dancing in their best array 

To prank and roister on the way, 
And ease the troubled soul. 


The ghosts of all things past parade, 
Emerging from the mist and shade 
That hid them from our gaze, 


1 Reprinted from Harper’s Weekly, by permission of Harper & 
Brothers. 
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And full of song and ringing mirth, 

In one glad moment of rebirth, 

Again they walk the ways of earth, 
As in the ancient days. 


The beacon light shines on the hill; 
The will-o’--wisps the forests fill 
With flashes filched from noon; 
And witches on their broomsticks spry 
Speed here and yonder in the sky, 
And lift their strident voices high 
Unto the hunter’s moon. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS (1862-1922) 


Among the humorists of his time, Mr. Bangs was one of 
the best. He was born in Yonkers, New York, and first 
became known as a writer through his witty poems and 
stories in the college paper of which he was editor, at 
Columbia University. He graduated from Columbia in 
1883. He was connected at different times with Harper’s 
Magazine, Life, and various other papers and magazines, 
and for several years was editor of Harper’s Weekly, Liter- 
ature, the Metropolitan Magazine, and Puck. Among his 
books are “The Idiot,” “A House-Boat on the Styx,” “Tid- 
dledy Winks Tales,” “Half-Hours with Jimmieboy,” and 
“Mr. Munchausen.” Some of his best verse is in the book 
“A Line O’ Cheer for Each Day in the Year.” 
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Tests for Understanding 


1. What is a specter ? 


2. What is meant by “time for pippin and for bob”? 

3. Use other words for revel, reillume, Dole, fay, roister. 

4. Rearrange the words beginning “The ghosts of all 
things” so that they will be in their natural order. 

5. Explain: “In one glad moment of rebirth.” 

6. What is a beacon light? a will-o’-wisp ? 

7. Put into other words the phrase “ With flashes filched 


from noon.” 


8. What is meant by strident? by the hunter’s moon ? 


All-Hallow: all the saints. 
Halloween is the night before 
All-Hallows Day 

beacon: a signal light 

Dole: the king of grief 

fay: a fairy 

filched: stolen 

hunter’s moon: the first full 
moon after the harvest moon 

prank: to frolic 

rebirth : coming to earth again 


reillume (réilime’): to light 
again 

revel (rév'él): merrymaking 

rout: put to flight 

roister: to bluster or swagger 

specter: a ghost 

strident © (stri'dént): 
sounding 

will-o’-wisp (or will-o’-the-wisp): 
a weird, dancing light that 
comes and goes 


harsh- 


Other Readings. “The Kind-Hearted Goblin” (Field 
Fourth Reader); Grimm’s “ Hansel and Gretel” and other 
stories in Miss Olcott’s “ Good Stories for Great Holidays”; 
“Hallowe’en Failure” and other poems and stories in 
Ruth E. Kelley’s “The Book of Hallowe’en”; stories in 
R. H. Schauffler’s “ Hallowe’en,” and in Stevenson’s “ Days 
and Deeds”; “The Little Elf” (“The Posy Ring”). 

Vv 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 
ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON 


In Puritan New England a year had passed away 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the English 
Mayflower lay, 

When Bradford, the good Governor, sent fowlers 
forth to snare 

The turkey and the wild fowl, to increase the 
scanty fare: 


“Our husbandry hath prospered, there is corn 
enough for food, 

Though ‘the pease be parched in blossom, and 
the grain indifferent good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves and fishes for the feast 
miraculous, 

And filled with oil the widow’s cruse, He hath 
remembered us! 


“Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom 
we all are fed, 


Who granted us our daily prayer, ‘Give us our 
daily bread!’ 
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. By us and by our children let this day be kept 
for aye, 

In memory of His bounty, as the land’s Thanks- 
giving Day.” 


Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious 
feast to make, 

With the fat deer from the forest and the wild 
fowl from the brake; 

And chanted hymn and prayer were raised — 
though eyes with tears were dim — 

“The Lord He hath remembered us, let us re- 
member Him!” 


Then Bradford stood up at their head and lifted 
up his voice: 

“The corn is gathered from the field, I call you 
to rejoice ; 

Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest 
to the least, 

Together have we fasted, friends, together let 
us feast. 


“The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in 
the waste ; 
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Sometime in light, sometime in cloud, before us ° 
He hath paced; 

Now give Him thanks, and pray to Him who 
holds us in His hand 

To prosper us and make of this a strong and 
mighty land!” 


From Plymouth to the Golden Gate today their 
children tread, 

The mercies of that bounteous Hand upon the 
land are shed; 

The “flocks are on a thousand hills,” the prairies 
wave with grain, 

The cities spring like mushrooms now where 
once was desert plain. 


Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and 
gather to the feast, 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose courage 
never ceased. 

Give praise to that All-Gracious One by whom 
their steps were led, 

And thanks unto the harvest’s Lord who sends 
our “daily bread.” 
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Questions 


1. How long was it after the arrival of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth that this Thanksgiving feast was held? 

2. Who was Bradford ? 

3. What did Bradford tell the people of Plymouth to do, 
and what reason did he give for it ? 

4. How did the Pilgrims respond to his orders ? 

5. Give an outline of Bradford’s speech at the dinner. 

6. Explain what is meant by the blessing of “the loaves 
and fishes.” Where is the story found ? 

7. What is the story about the widow’s cruse ? 

8. Why do we celebrate Thanksgiving ? 

9. Tell how the Lord led forth Israel. In what.way was 
this like His leading of the Pilgrims ? 

10. Put into other words, “Our husbandry hath pros- 
pered,” “Though the pease be parched in blossom and the 
grain indifferent good,” “Let this day be kept for aye.” 

11. Explain fowlers, cruse, pious, brake, bounteous, toast. 


cruse: a jug or jar indifferent : only passably good 
for aye (a): forever pease: old spelling of peas 
fowler: a hunter of wild fowl parched: withered 

husbandry : farming toast: to drink to one’s health 


Other Readings. The One Hundredth Psalm; Arthur 
Guiterman’s “The First Thanksgiving in Boston ” and other 
poems and stories in R. H. Schauffler’s book “ Thanksgiv- 
ing”; stories in Miss Olcott’s “Good Stories for Great 
Holidays” and Stevenson’s “Days and Deeds”; “Ballad of 
the Thanksgiving Pilgrim” (Young and Field, Book Five). 
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THE CHRISTMAS THORN 
A LEGEND OF BRITAIN 


A legend is told of a good man named Joseph 
of Arimathea, who, many hundreds of years ago, 
was sent to preach to the tribes that then 
inhabited the island of Britain. 

Joseph was a wanderer. He had traveled over 
Europe, had crossed great plains and rivers, had 
climbed high mountains, and was living for a 
time in a rude hut in the forests of Gaul, preach- 
ing to the natives of that land. One night, while 
asleep in his hut, he thought an angel stood by 
his bed and said to him: 

“ Joseph, go thou over into Britain and preach to 
the men whom thou shalt find there.” And while 
Joseph was silent, fearing and wondering how he 
should reply, the angel vanished out of his sight. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, Joseph 
began to make ready for his journey. Together 
with eleven other good men who were also 
preaching in Gaul, he went to the sea coast, 
and entering into a little ship soon crossed the 
English Channel and came to Britain. 
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The natives of Britain welcomed him and led 
him and his companions before their king. There 
Joseph preached to them of God, for the only 
god that these wild people knew was a being 
that they said lived in the oak trees. 

The king listened to Joseph and told him that, 
if he wished, he might have a little island, or 
peninsula, that was formed by the windings of 
the river Brue, in the south of Britain, and that 
he might build there an altar to his God. The 
place was known as Avalon, or the Island of 
Apples, but afterward it was called Glastonbury. 

Joseph and his companions went to Avalon. 
They arrived there on a Christmas Eve, and 
though it was midwinter, the air was so mild 
and the grass in the valleys so green that it 
seemed more like spring. The little company 
climbed the hill that led up from the river, and 
upon the top of it Joseph halted and thrust into 
the ground the pilgrim’s staff of whitethorn 
which he carried. 

What was his surprise to see the staff take 
root and send out leaves and buds! Then, while 
he stood there lost in wonder, the buds opened 
and the staff was covered with beautiful white 
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blossoms — and the blossoms were so sweet that 
the air was filled with the fragrance of them. 

The legend also says that after that time, on 
every Christmas Eve, the whitethorn blossomed. 
And Joseph built a little church there, the first 
church ever built in England. 


Questions on the Text 


1. What is a legend ? 

2. What did Joseph think that he saw in the night ? 
3. What did he do after receiving the message ? 

4. How did the inhabitants of Britain receive him ? 
5. Tell the legend regarding Joseph’s staff. 


altar: araised place on which Gaul: anancient country which 


sacrifices are offered included France, Belgium,and 
Arimathea (ir7mathé'd): a parts of Holland, Germany, 

town in ancient Palestine Switzerland, and Italy © 
Avalon (ay'a lén) Glastonbury (glas'tzn bé rj) 
Britain: Great Britain legend: a story or tradition 


Brue (broo): a riverinEngland whitethorn: akind of hawthorn 


Other Christmas Readings. Phillips Brooks’s “ A Christ- 
mas Carol” (Young and Field, Book Five); “The Legend of 
St. Christopher,” “The Pine Tree,” and other stories in Miss’ 
Olcott’s “ Good Stories for Great Holidays”; various stories 
and poems in H. W. Mabie’s “The Book of Christmas” and 
R. H. Schauffler’s “ Christmas”; “The Christmas Silence” 
and other poems in “The Posy Ring”; Holland’s “ Christ- 
mas Carol” and Longfellow’s “ Christmas Bells.” 
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TO THE WINTER WIND' 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


[This is a challenge to the Winter Wind, and a suggestion 
that the Wind brings good things as well as bad.] 


Wind of the winter, drive the ships home, 
From tropic islands 

Whirl the gray cloudrack, 

Spatter the rocks with foam. 


Blind wind of the night, 

Raging, careering, 

Shriek to me through the keyhole, 

Shout to me down the chimney, 

Whistle and moan through the pinewood out 
of sight. 


Bring Christmas here, 
The log on the hearth, 
The cattle in stall. 

Pile by the house door 
The snowdrift, untroubled. 
Put ice on the wall. 


1 From Louis Untermeyer’s “ This Singing World.” Copyright, Har- 
court, Brace and Company. By permission of Mr. Untermeyer and the 
author. 
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JoHN GouLp FLETCHER (1886- ) 


John Gould Fletcher is a modern poet. He was born in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1886, was educated at Harvard 
University, married an English lady, and made his home 
in London. Among his books of poems are “Goblins and 
Pagodas,” “Breakers and Granite,’ and “Preludes and 
Symphonies.” 


Tests for Appreciation 


1. In what mood does the poet write these verses to the 
Winter Wind ? 

2.Is the Winter Wind merscnined If so, what makes 
you think so? 

3. Tell, briefly, the things that the Wind may do. 

4, What good things will he bring ? 

5. Find, in Whittier’s Poems (or in Young and Field, 
Book Four), “The Frost Spirit.” This is Whittier’s chal- 
lenge to the Spirit of Winter. Connats that poem with 
Mr. Fletcher’s. 


careering (ca reer'‘ing): goingat cloudrack: a mass of broken 
full speed and flying clouds 


Other Readings. Miss Butts’s “ Winter Night” (Young 
and Field, Book Three); Garland’s “Do YouFear the Wind?”; 
’ Sherman’s “Snow Song” and Macdonald’s “ The Wind and 
the Moon” (Young and Field, Book Five); Hannah F. Gould’s 
“The Frost” and Setoun’s “Jack Frost” (“Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks”). 
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UNDER THE SNOW’ 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 


SCENE I 


(Beneath a bit of garden ground, a little space under earth 
and snow. In the half-light, muffled forms are dimly seen.) 


CHARACTERS 
SLEEP, a drowsy voice CouRAGE, a crocus bulb 
DREAM, a clearer voice FarrH, a crocus bulb 


Joy, a crocus bulb 
Other Crocuses, yellow, purple, and white 


SLEEP 
Lulla-lo, lulla-lo, lilies, 
Hyacinths under the snow, 
Jonquils, tulips, daffodillies, 
Lulla-lulla-lulla-lo ! 
Lulla-lo, 
Under the snow! 
Lulla-lo! 
Lulla-lo! 


1 Republished, by special permission, from “Little Robin Stay-Behind,” 
a book of plays for children by Katharine Lee Bates, published by The 
Women’s Press, New York. If this play should be given publicly, it is 
asked that acknowledgment be made to author and publisher, and if 
an admission fee is charged, a production royalty of five dollars should 
be sent to Miss Bates, 70 Curve Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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DREAM 
Crocuses, crocuses, crocuses, listen! 
Colors at heart of you tremble and glisten; 
Purple and yellow and white in you reaching 
Up to the sunshine, awaking, beseeching! 


JOY 
(Murmuring, and moving a little) 
Yellow! What magic word 
My spirit stirred 
In sleep ? 


(All the yellow Crocuses move and murmur.) 


COURAGE 
(Murmuring, and moving a little) 
Purple! What gallant sound 
Troubles the ground 
So deep? 


(All the purple Crocuses move and murmur.) 


FaITH 
(Murmuring, and moving a little) 
White! What is white? Oh, where 
Do I that fair 
Word keep ? 


(All the white Crocuses move and murmur.) 
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Lulla-lo, lulla-lo, lilies, 

Hyacinths under the snow, 
Jonquils, tulips, daffodillies, 
Lulla-lulla-lulla-lo ! 

Lulla-lo, 

Under the snow! 

Lulla-lo! 

Lulla-lo! 


DREAM (Singing) 
Crocuses, crocuses, crocuses, waken! 
Streamers of gold from the sunrise are shaken ; 
Noon is a plum, and over it flicker 
Gossamer cloud-bees. Quicker! Oh, quicker ! 


Joy (Springing up) 

Music that lifts my feet! 
How wondrous sweet 
Its chime! 
(All the yellow Crocuses arise.) 

COURAGE (Springing up) 
Up through the mold, the snows! 
Adventure knows 
Its time. 
(All the purple Crocuses arise.) 
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Faitu (Springing up) 
Groping through gloomy clay, 
Seeking the day 
I climb. 


(All the white Crocuses arise.) 


SCENE II 


(Under the same bit of garden ground but nearer the sur- 
face. The light is a little clearer. The Crocuses, still in 
rough, dull-hued coats, are grouped about Mother Earth, 
who is twirling her spinning wheel.) 
CHARACTERS 


MoTHER EARTH, an old, old COURAGE, a crocus bulb 
woman, muffled FAITH, a crocus bulb 
Joy, a crocus bulb 


Other Crocus Bulbs 


MorHER EARTH (Crooning) 


My distaff and my spindle, 

My wheel that whirs forever, 
My wheel that whirs forever 

A million summers kindle. 

Life waxes but to dwindle, 

Yet fresh life flows forever 
From my distaff and my spindle, 
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Full distaff, flying spindle, 
My distaff and my spindle, 
And my wheel that whirs forever, 
My wheel that whirs forever. 


JOY 
What do you weave with that shining thread ? 


MotTHER EARTH 
Sunbeams, goldfinches, sands far spread 
Over lost cities, by chanting seas, 
And bonnets for yellow crocuses. 


Joy AND ALL HER Crocus BULBS 
(In wonder and delight) 
And bonnets for yellow crocuses! 


CoURAGE 
What do you weave with that glowing thread? 


MoTHER EARTH 
Midnight skies, and shadow shed 
On lonely lakes, great mountain knees, © 
And bonnets for purple crocuses. 


CouURAGE AND ALL HIS Crocus BULBS 
(In wonder and delight) 
And bonnets for purple crocuses ! 
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FAITH 


What do you weave with that spotless thread ? 


MotTHER EARTH 


Snows and clouds and foamy head 
Of billow, dove-wings down the breeze, 
And bonnets for moon-white crocuses. 


FAITH AND ALL HER Crocus BULBS 
(In wonder and delight) 
And bonnets for moon-white crocuses! 


JOY 
I do not comprehend. It all is dark; 
But something twinkles in me like a spark 
Of laughter, though the climb be long and vain. 


MotTHEerR EARTH 


Pain spin I out of joy, and joy from pain. 


COURAGE 


I am so weary, Mother; yet I try 

To push against this heavy weight. But why? 

Why climb from clay to mold, from mold to 
frost ? 


We lose our way. 
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MotTHER EARTH 
No upward way is lost. 


FAITH 
A dream possesses my dim heart. I rise, 
Blind child of Earth, toward some divine 
surprise. 
Mount with me, little pilgrims of the light. 


(First Faith, then Courage, then Joy, then all the Crocus 
Bulbs arise, standing with arms upreaching.) 


MoTHER EARTH 
Night spin I out of day, and day from night. 


SCENE III 
(The same bit of garden, now shown aboveground. Three 
clumps of Crocuses, yellow, purple, white, peep out through 
Earth’s thin coverlet of snow.) 
CHARACTERS 
Joy, a yellow crocus Dew, a fairy figure in silver 
CouRAGE, a purple crocus Dawn, a queenly figure in 
FaIrTu, a white crocus rose and pearl 
JOY 
Beauty and mirth! 
Wonder and wind! 
Can it be so? 
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Burden of earth, 
Chill of the snow, 
All left behind! 
How could we know 
This that we find? 
Beauty and mirth! 


COURAGE 
Splendor and bliss! 
Passion of life! 
How could we guess 
It would be this? 
After the stress, 
After the strife, 

So to possess 
Passion of life, 
Splendor and bliss! 


FAITH 
Pavilion of light! 
Never my prayer 
Visioned a sky. 
Radiant, white, 
Holy and high 
Palace of air! 
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Darkling, could I 
Dream such a fair 
Pavilion of light? 


DEW 
(Comes dancing in and, bowing, holds out a bowl of water.) 


Welcome, brave blossoms! I offer your graces 
My homage and, asking your pardon, 

A chalice of crystal to wash your dear faces, 
Before the Queen enters her garden. 


(All the Crocuses throng about Dew and wash their faces. 
Dawn slowly appears and Dew slips away.) 


DAWN 
(Pausing before the groups of yellow Crocuses, who kneel 
while she passes her hand lightly over their bowed heads.) 
From our King I bring you blessing, 
Risen from earth to adore the Sun. 
Joy shall flood you and overrun 
At the touch of His great caressing. 


(Greeting in like manner the group of purple Crocuses) 
Little hearts may be proud possessing 
The least of His loveliness. One by one 
From our King I bring you blessing, 
Risen from earth to adore the Sun. 
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(Greeting in like manner the group of white Crocuses) 


You shall behold Him, from dream progressing 
To the light transcending all dream. Well done 
To have held the dream till the light was won. 


(Reaching out her arms above them all) 
His divinity confessing, 
From the Lord of Light I bring you blessing. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Katharine Lee Bates was born in Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts,—the daughter of a Congregational minister. She 
went to school in her home town and to high school in 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. Then she entered Wellesley 
College, where she showed her talent as a writer and took 
several prizes for her poems. After graduating from college 
she taught in high school for a few years and in 1885 
returned to Wellesley as teacher of English. She has 
written many poems, perhaps the best known of which is 
“ America, the Beautiful.” 


Questions 


1. What is the first scene of this play ? 
2. How many different colors do the Crocuses in this play 
have, and for what does each color stand ? 


3. When Dream is speaking, what does that mean that 
the Crocuses are doing ? 


4, What action do the Crocuses decide upon ? 
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5. What is the second scene of the play ? 
6. What new character appears? Describe her. 
7. What does she weave? (Three groups of things.) 
8. Explain: “Night spin I out of day,and day from night.” 
9. What is the third scene of the play ? 

10. Why is Dew clad in silver ? 

11. Why is Dawn clad in rose and pearl ? 

12. Why does Dew slip away when Dawn comes nearer ? 


adore (a doére'): to worship homage (hdm'age): respect 
chalice (chal'is): a cup or goblet pavilion: a large tent 
darkling : in the dark spindle: a stick used to hold 


distaff (dis'taf): the staff for and twist yarn in spinning 
the flax or wool in spinning stress: strain, pressure 


divine (di vine’): godlike transcend (trian sénd'): to rise 
divinity (di vin't¥): the qual- above or beyond 

ity of being divine visioned: had a vision of 
gossamer : filmy wax: to grow 


Other Readings. Isabel Mackay’s “ Spring’s Awakening” 
(The Field Third Reader); E. Nesbit’s “Baby Seed Song ? 
(Young and Field, Book Three); Wordsworth’s “ Written in 
March ” (Young and Field, Book Four); “ Nearly Ready” and 
“ Daffy-Down-Dilly ” (in “The Posy Ring”). 
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SPRING IN THE VALLEY’ 
Mary AvuSsTIN 


When the catkin’s on the willow 
And the tassel on the birch, 

The wild bees from the hiving rocks 
Begin their honey search. 


Brown wings among the browner grass 
And breast all brightening yellow — 

Pipes up from meadows as we pass 
The lark’s call, clear and mellow; 


Now wakes the burnished dragonfly 
Beside the glinting river, 

That shakes with silent laughter where 
The iris banners quiver; 


Now on the budding poplar boughs 
The tuneful blackbirds perch; 

For the catkin’s on the willow 
And the tassel on the birch. 


1 Used with the author’s permission. 
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Now stalks the solemn crow behind 
The farmer in the furrow; 

The downy owl comes out at dusk 
And hoots beside his burrow. 


Now blows a balmy breath at morn 
To call men to the sowing; 

Now all the waterways are full, 
And all the pastures growing ; 


Now truant anglers drop a line 
To catfish and to perch; 

For the catkin’s on the willow 
And the tassel on the birch. 


Mary AUSTIN 


Mary Austin was born in Carlinville, Illinois. A few 
years after graduating from college she married and went 
to southern California, where much of her life has been 
spent. She loves and understands the desert and has 
written much about it. She is best known as a novelist, 
through her stories “The Land of Little Rain,” “The Basket 
Woman,” and “ Lost Borders,” and through her play “The 
Arrow Maker,” but she has also written many charming 
poems, of which this is one. 
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Tests for Appreciation 


1. What signs of spring are mentioned in this poem? 
Give them in their simplest form. 

2. Which of these signs gives you the most pleasure ? 

3. What other signs of spring can you think of? 

4, What other name do we often use for catkin ? 

5. What is the tassel of the birch ? 

6. Describe the plumage and song of the meadow lark. 

7. What two “shining words” do you find in the ninth 
and tenth lines? 

8. Why does the river shake with silent laughter, and 
how does he show it? 

9. Why does the crow follow the farmer ? 

10. What are truant anglers? 


angler: one who goes fishing hiving (hiv'‘ing): serving the 
balmy (bi'my): soft, fragrant, purpose of a hive 


and soothing stalk (stauk): to walk in a 
burnished: polished, shining stately manner 
catkin: the blossom of the truant: running away from 
willow; pussy willow school, or from any duty 
glinting: flashing, gleaming waterways: streams 


Other Readings. Celia Thaxter’s “Spring” and Mrs. 
Miller’s “The Bluebird” (Young and Field, Book Three); 
Robert Loveman’s “ April Rain” (Young and Field, Book 
Five); Browning’s “ Pippa’s Song” (Young and Field, Book 
Six); Elizabeth Akers’s “In April,” Mary Howitt’s “The 
Voice of Spring,” and Nora Perry’s “The Coming of Spring” 
(in “The Posy Ring”); M. A. Stoddart’s “ A Walk in Spring ” 
and other spring poems in Lovejoy’s “ Nature in Verse.” 
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A SUNSHINE HEART’ 


ROBERT LOVEMAN 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song, 
Love for hate, 
And right for wrong; 
Softly speak to the weak, 
Help them along; 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song; 
What though about thee 
Foemen throng? 
All the day, on thy way, 
Be thou strong; 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 


RoBERT LOVEMAN (1864-1923) 


Robert Loveman was a Southern poet, a native of Georgia. 
He was the author of many beautiful verses, the best known 
of which is “ April Rain.” 


1 From “A Book of Verses,” by permission of Mr. Louis Loveman. 
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“MAY IS BUILDING HER HOUSE”? 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


[Here is another picture of spring. The “house” is the 
broad out-of-doors. May — the month of leaves and flowers 
—is building it. The roof is of apple-blossoms; the beams 
are the trees; the walls are the vines and boughs, covered 
with draperies of leaves; the windows are the stars; the 
doors are open to the four winds. Out of the dust and the 
dead leaves of last year May is making the world anew.] 


May is building her house. With apple blooms 
She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 
Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its 
beams, 
And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 
With echoes and dreams, 
And singing of streams. 


May is building her house of petal and blade; 

Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


1 Used by permission of the author. 
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Her windows, the morning and evening star, 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


May is building her house. From the dust of 
things . 
She is making the songs and the flowers and 
the wings; 
From October’s tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the old; 
Yea, out of the winter’s flying sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet, 
And the brown leaves spurned of November’s 
feet 
She is changing back again to spring’s. 


RicHARD LE GALLIENNE (1866- ) 


Among the most graceful of our modern poets and essay- 
ists is Richard Le Gallienne. He was born in England and 
educated at Liverpool College. For seven years he engaged 
in business. Then he took up newspaper work and devoted 
all his time to writing. In 1898 he came to the United 
States and made his home near New York. He has pub- 
lished many volumes of poems and essays, and several 
collections of verse. 
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Tests for Understanding 


1. Here the month is thought of as a person. We call 
this personification (pér sén'i fi ca'shzn), Give other examples. 
2. Explain glimmering in the second line. 
3. What is arras? Explain how arras of leaves makes 
pictures on the wind-swayed wall. 
4. With what does May people her house? (That is, 
what does she put into it ?) 
5. What is the roof of the house? its beams? its walls? 
6. What is the floor ? Of what is the carpet made? 
7. Why are the mosses and lichen called miracles ? 
8. What are the windows of the house ? 
9. What are the four winds, and how do they enter ? 
10. From what is May making the spring ? 
11. Think of some place which you have seen that re- 
minds you of this picture, and describe it. 


ajar: partly open miracle (mir'd c’l): amarvelous 
arras (ar'rds): tapestry, hang- thing 
ings, a screen peopleth : furnishes with inhab- 
Le Gallienne (1é gall én) itants or occupants 
lichen (li'kén): adrymoss grow- threshold (thrésh'dld): a door 
ing on rocks and bark sill, entrance 


Other Readings. The first stanza of T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Marjorie’s Almanac” (Young and Field, Book Three); 
Tennyson’s “The Throstle” and Bryant’s “The Gladness 
of Nature” (Young and Field, Book Five); F. D. Sherman’s 
“May” and Mary Howitt’s “The Voice of Spring” (“The 
Posy Ring”); Martin’s “An Apple Orchard in the Spring” 
and Drake’s “ The Mocking Bird” (“Poetry of the Seasons fa 
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JUNE’ 


DouGLAsS MALLOCH 


I knew that you were coming, June, I knew that 
you were coming! 

Among the alders by the stream I heard a par- 
tridge drumming ; 

I heard a partridge drumming, June, a welcome 
with his wings, 

And felt a softness in the air half Summer’s and 
half Spring’s. 


I knew that you were nearing, June, I knew that 
you were nearing — 

I saw it in the bursting buds of roses in the 
clearing ; 

The roses in the clearing, June, were blushing 
pink and red, 

For they had heard upon. the hills the echo of 
your tread. 


I knew that you were coming, June, I knew that 
you were coming, 


1From “The Woods,” by Douglas Malloch. Copyright, 1913. By 
permission of the author and George H. Doran Company, publishers. 
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For ev’ry warbler in the wood a song of joy was 


humming. 
I know that you are here, June, I know that you 
are here — 
The fairy month, the merry month, the laughter 
of the year! 
Doucias MatLocy (1877- _ ) 


Mr. Malloch is another poet of the open air. He spent 
years of his life among the lumber camps in the woods of 
northern Michigan, and many of his poems tell of that wild 
life. They are full of the freshness of the forest. One of his 
books is appropriately called “The Woods”; another is “In 
Forest Land.” Mr. Malloch has been editor of a paper in 
Chicago and has traveled widely, giving talks and readings. 


Questions 


1. What is the name given to a thing or an idea con- 
sidered as a person ? Is June so considered in this poem ? 

2. What is meant by a partridge drumming ? 

3. What are the signs of June’s coming ? 


alder: ashrub or small treeof drumming: the sound made by 
the birch family the wings of a partridge 


Other Readings. Riley’s “ Knee-Deep in June” and “The 
Pixy People”; Lowell’s “ What is so rare as a day in June”; 
Miss Mulock’s “Green Things Growing.” 
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HYMN TO COLUMBIA’ 
HARRIET MONROE 


Columbia! Men beheld thee rise 
A goddess from the misty sea. 
Lady of joy, sent from the skies, 
The nations worshiped thee. 
Thy brows were flushed with dawn’s first light; 
By foamy waves with stars bedight 
Thy blue robe floated free. 


Now let the sun ride high o’erhead, 
Driving the day from shore to shore. 
His burning tread we do not dread, 

‘For thou art evermore 

Lady of love whose smile shall bless, 

’ Whom brave deeds win to tenderness, 

Whose tears the lost restore. 


Lady of hope thou art. We wait 
With courage thy serene command. 
Through unknown seas, toward undreamed fate, 
We ask thy guiding hand. 


1 Used by permission of the author. 
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On! though sails quiver in the gale! 
Thou at the helm, we cannot fail. 
On, to God’s time-veiled strand ! 


Lady of beauty! thou shalt win 

Glory and power and length of days. 
The sun and moon shall be thy kin, 

The stars shall sing thy praise. 
All hail! we bring thee vows most sweet 
To strew before thy winged feet. 

Now onward be thy ways! 


HARRIET MONROE 


Miss Monroe is known as both a poet and a discoverer 
of poets. She established in Chicago, in 1912, the magazine 
Poetry, and has since been its editor. In this magazine she 
has given special attention to the later poets. One of her 
best-known poems is the “Columbian Ode,” which was set 
to music and sung at the opening of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. Among her later volumes are “ You and I” and 
“The Difference.” 


bedight (bé digit’): adorned strand: shore 


Other Readings. Lanier’s “ Dear Land of All my Love”; 
Katharine Lee Bates’s “America, the Beautiful”; Henry 
van Dyke’s “America for Me”; S. F. Smith’s “ America”; 
F. S. Key’s “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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